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The work of “breaking records’ on lake cargoes has already begun, 
though navigation has so recently opened. The steamer “John W. 
Gates” left Duluth last week with 7,950 net tons of iron ore, which 
is said to be the largest cargo ever taken on one keel. On the next 
trip it is expected that over 8,000 net tons will be loaded. With the 
cargo actually carried the draft of the vessel was 17 feet forward and 
18 feet aft, which is about as much as the present stage of water at 
certain points on the lakes will permit. 


An interesting event to the mining world will be celebrated next 
week at Hisleben in Germany, where ceremonies will be held in com- 
memoration of the seven hundredth anniversary of the opening of the 
Mansfeld copper mines, which are still actively worked. These mines 
antedate by a few years those of the Stora Kopparbarget in Sweden, 
and are the oldest mines in the world which have been operated con- 
tinuously, or with only brief interruptions. It is true that the Rio 
Tinto mines in Spain were worked by the Romans and the lead mines 
of Laurium in Greece by their Greek owners over 2,000 years ago; but 
there are gaps of centuries in the history of those mines. Many dis- 
tinguished men, including the Emperor of Germany, are to be present 
at Hisleben, and it will be a memorable event. 


The consolidation of the Mercur Gold Mining Company and De La 
Mar’s Mercur Mines is an important event in Utah gold mining. The 
consolidated company will practically control the district, and will have 
the largest and most complete cyanide plant in the world. This plant— 
which was described and illustrated in the “Engineering and Mining 
Journal,’”’ December 23d and 30th, 1899—was designed after much testing 
and experiment, to suit the peculiar low-grade ores of the Mercur Dis- 
trict. The union of the two companies—which has been foreshadowed 
in our Utah correspondence—will be, we believe, of much advantage to 
both companies. The Mercur has lacked the facilities for economical 
treatment of the ores, which are now supplied; and the reserve of ore 
for the supply of the great mill of the De La Mar is largely increased. 
The cost of building a new mill, which the Mercur Company must soon 
have undertaken, is saved, and the saving in operating under a single 
management will doubtless be considerable. 


According to the paper read before the Iron and Steel Institute in 
London recently by M. Adolph Greiner, an abstract of which is given 
in another column, careful tests of the large blowing engine at Se- 
raing, which is operated by waste gases from the blast furnaces, 
showed that no less than 30 per cent. of the theoretical heat efficiency 
was converted into work in the engine. This is an extraordinary 
result, when we remember that in a perfect steam engine, according 
to Professor Hubert, we can only attain an efficiency of 12 per cent., 
while in the ordinary blowing engine the result is often as low as 
6 per cent. 

The Seraing engine in several test runs developed an average of 
575 horse-power, and has shown as much as 725 indicated horse- 
power when run at high speed. This is not the limit of size, how- 
ever, for drawings have been made and work is now in progress for 
an engine for a German blast furnace plant, which is expected to 
develop at least 1,200 horse-power. 


While the Transvaal war is not yet completely at an end, and 
there may be some fighting yet before we can consider peace as re- 
stored, the fact that the British army is in possession of Johannes- 
burg and Pretoria shows that the organized resistance has collapsed, as 
we indicated last week, and that it will not be long before work at 
the mines can be begun. In fact, it is said that many of the managers 
and other officials of the mines are under orders to return to Johan- 
nesburg, though it will doubtless be some time yet before the neces- 
sities of military occupation will permit the full resumption of oper- 
ations. Moreover, there is much to be done in clearing up and putting 
in order the railroad communications and providing against possible 
raids by the remnant of the Boers who still hold out. 

While there has been no time nor opportunity yet to inspect the 
mines, such reports as have come from the Witwatersrand indicate 
that their condition is better than might have been expected. Our 
correspondents from Johannesburg have all along claimed that care 
has been taken of machinery and other property, and that in the 
mines which have been operated under Government control the ma- 
chinery is actually in better order than it was when the agents of the 
companies left it. In these operated mines no development work has 
been done and the ore reserves have been largely used up, but no ac- 
tual damage is reported. A good deal of work will be needed under- 
ground before the large mills can be started up. 

It is too soon yet to say when gold production from the Witwaters- 


rand mines will be resumed until further and more definite informa- 
tion is at hand. 
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UNITED STATES MINERAL AND METAL PRODUCTION. 


The collection of statistics for “The Mineral Industry,” Volume VIIL., 
is now completed and that volume will be in the hands of purchasers 
at an early date. According to our usual custom, we give herewith 
the tables showing the total production of minerals and metals in the 
United States for the year 1899, comparing the statement with the cor- 
responding one for the previous year. We may note here that in the 
preparation of the statistics for this volume, the figures previously 
reported for 1898 have been revised in the light of later and more minute 
investigation, in accordance with the usual practice. 

The total value at the place of production of the mineral and metal 
output of the United States in 1899 was $1,211,361,861, as against $861,- 


PRODUCTION OF ORES AND MINERALS IN 


| 





year of no less than $319,262,797, or 39.9 per cent. A part of this gain 
was due to the large increase in quantities, but a part also to the very 
general appreciation in values of the minerals and metals included jy 
our output. 

In compiling these tables great use has been made of the reporis 
of several State geological surveys, especially those of Alabama, Kan- 
sas, Iowa and Montana, and the State mining bureaus of California and 
Colorado. For the iron and steel industry the very complete figures 
collected by the American Iron and Steel Association have been used. 
In great part, however, the figures have been compiled from returns 
made directly by producers, whose general readiness to aid in the work 
has done very much toward assuring its completeness. 

Taking the leading products of our mineral and metal production in 


THE UNITED STATES. (FIRST PRODUCTS.) 















































| | +i 1898, 1899. 
| ! ‘ oa wah ad Walno at Place i ae Val t Pl 
= ; tom- | : Value at Place | mat Rier alue at Place 
2 Products. 1 ey Quantity. of P roduction. a Gay : of Production. a 
= | Meas- ooo _ ———- ———— ——— 
5] ures. |Customary| Metric | ,, Per M. Customary, Metric | _ |PerM. 
Measures. | Tons. Totals. | Ton. | Measures.} Tons. Totals. | Ton. 
| | | . 3 $6 6| 6 6g$ 
1|Asbestos.......... -+- (Sh. T. 885 803 16°72 912 827) 13,860, 16°76 
2 Asphaltum......... - (Sh, T. 25,690) 23,306 20°69 15,060 13,662 308, 130 ae" 55 
3| Asphaltic limestone../Sh, T.| 14,099) 12.791 .495) 5°51) 10,378 9,415) 54,422 578 
4 Bitumin’s sandstone. |Sh. T. 49,536) 44.938 146,275) 3°26 42.104 40,646 123,229 3-03 
5|Barytes......ccccccee te T.| 28,247 25.626 112,988 4°41 32,636) 29,607 137,071, 94°63 
6 PD cdsnciscciennl iL. T.. 26,791 27.220 66,978 2°46, 36,813) 37,402 101,235 2°71 
7| Borate of calcium. c. _ Tr 15,335 13.911 806,700 22°05! 24,068) 21,834 505,428) 23°15 
8|Bromine............. Lt 486,978 221 136,354, 617°19 433,003) 196 125,571, 640°67 
9 Cement, nat. nae. gBils 8.161.078; 1,110,552 3,819,995 3°44 10,186,447} 1,386,163) 5,183,500 3°74 
10'Cement, Portland ...'ABbls 3,584,586 650,383 6,168,106, 9°48 5,805,620) 1,053,365, 10,441,431 9°91 
11/Chrome ore.......... i een - 102 1,000) 9°84] 100 102, 1,000, 9°84 
12\Clay products. ......).....-Jeccecscccercleces coves 59,379,874 swnshesbenspeeae 74,064,628'....... 
13 Coal, anthracite.. .{Sh. T. 52,848,605) 47,943,940 81,445,937 “7 , 7 398 54,955,455 103.648,780 1°89 
14 Coal, bituminous . san eees ae 165, 435,389) 150,082,000 129.039, 154 0°86 = 191,501,350) 173,728,885 172,406,679} 0°99 
15|Coal, cannel......... Sh. T. 49,889) 45,259 134,700 2°98 36.639 33,239 91,597} 2°76 
16 Cobalt oxide......... Lb...| 9, 640 k 4,373 1i 5,424 k 3°53 10,200] k 4,627 15,810) k3°42 
17|Copper sulphate. f...Lb...| 55,119,361 25,002 m1,879.570 75°18 67,903,370 30.801 m 3,530,975) 114°64 
18 Corundum..........- Sh. T. 736 713 63.680 89°24 0 880 78, 570) 
50) ARENT ..s.0006000055% Sh. T. 2,956} 2,682 143.800 53°62 3,000 2.722 150.000| 
20) Feldspar..........++- i. 7.4 21,350 21,692 107,147 4°94 26,968 27,399! 137.866 
21|Fluorspar...........- Sh. T. 12,145 11,018 86.985 7°89 24,030 21 800} 152,655 
22 Fullers earth........./Sh. T. 15,5 553| 14,110 87,365 6°19 13,620 81,900 
23) Garnet......cceeceeee Sh.T. 2,882 | 2,615 82,930) 31°71 ) 72,672 
24 Grahamite........... Sh.T.| 2.675 2,427 80,250! 233°07 3,150 2'8: 58 97,650 
25 Graphite, crystalline. Lb... | 1,647,679 k 747,382 82,385 0°11; 3,632,608) k 1, 647.740 145,304 
26 Graphite, amorphous Sh. T. 1,200 1,089) 11,400) 10°47 1,030 934 8,240 
1, GYPSUM. 2... eeee eee Sh. T. 314,865 285,644 864,415) 3°03 372,285 337.735! 1,109,286 
8 SN DB. a nionensseuwss A 20,655,865, 20,986,359) 37,593,674) 1°79 25,341,000) 25,746,456 58,284,300 
29'Lepidolite ........... Sh. T. 5 5 181, 36°20 112 4,600 
30 Magnesite. c......... Sh. T. 2.355 2,136 9,420 4°41 1,814 7,600 
31 Manganese ore. 7.... L. T..| 187,782 190,787 416,627 2°18 145,548 306,476 
32/ Mica, SCrAP........+- Sh. T. 3.529) 3,201} 039,837 12°44 6.275) 0 50,956 
33 Mica, sheet.......... Lb... | 110,918 50,317 92,232; k1°83 97,586 k 44,265 76,926 
34 Molybdenite.......... Sh. T.| 8 7 400 57-14 18} 16) 900 
$5|Monazite............. Lb.. 150,000 68 7,500) 110°2: 330, 000) 150 18,480 
PNR ou acide eblcnenks likens sbdenesluees aaeeee SR oe ee E ea ceed 211,500,000 
STIQOWEL. PP. 200 0sc00c0ss Sh. T. 41,950 38.057 461,450) n12°1k 38.362) 465,146 ; 
38 Petroleum, crude.... a * 499,875) 7,764,713) 44,542,906] 5 8,007,368 64,143,890 
39 Phosphate rock..... L. T. 1,257,645) 1,277,767) 4.355.025) 3° 1,852,565) 7,031,785 
ST RIE; ben kclcs ick clsbacccceeniclseSeenekenl TEI Kdonswdeshcanasseselbawnsesense | @175,000 
41 Pyr ~_ inesnodebanweh L. T.. 191,160 194,219 ‘3°03 178,408} 181,263 583,323 
42 Salt. ‘ oes - Bbls. 18,756,394 2,382,197} 4,753, 664 2°00 = 19,861,948] 2,522,610) 5,437,941 
43 Silica, Tian” esebese oe | pee 33.449).... Sao aah | 500,254) ....... ME «<6 gee kaateun 850,000 
44 Diatom. earth..... ‘Sh. T. 1,392) 1,263 11, O02 8°71 1,136 1,031 8,216 
GS Bileb..n2000 covscces Sh. T. 20,593 18,682 a 2°53 24,305 22,049) 56,481 
46) Sand, etc.......... IL. T..| e 800,000 812.800) e1, 1°45 e 850,000 863.600] e1,338,580 
C2) PADD. 4s 0060.000 'Sh. T. 144 131 20) n 5°51 340 308 1,700 
48 Grindstones........ iSh. T.| 38, 859) 35,2: 438,675, 12°44 43,959 39,879 501,985 ! 
Se WOE oss cnw sl ccesse lenses csebnerls-soks ecnel RIO os scowl ess kee wadernlcnisbnssnay 115,220)....... 
wee Sh. T. 1,865 1, 6i3| 3.367; 1°99 2,102 1,907 4,729) 2°48 
51 Slate, roofing........ Sq’es. 1,041,632) 314,888) 2,777,996) 7 2°67 1,098,374 332,146, 3,055,988) 7 2°78 
Sel SUID, venenli inven loss eucntiessleaws coseee SION 2c be dnlesckosteenbelscdccsadabe 540,434)....... 
Osi Paes... .vnssss en TC 7.886 7,154) 70,671, 9°88 4.911 4.4 50,338) 11°30 
54 Soapstone............ Sh. Tr 18,862) W111 158.635 9°27 20.011 18,153 189.504 10°44 
55 Soda, natural. 7...... Sh. T. 7.150} 6,486 94,650) 14°59 10,500 9,526 152,250) 15°98 
56 Stone, for building..|......).........0-- pehaes pee SPR a ainin ctlusccsacnessodessssaasaen €38,797,487)....... 














57 Stone.limestone(flux) L. T.. 5,275,819, 5,360,232, 2,304,900 0°43 6,707,435] 6,814,754) 3,475,525 orl 
58 Stone, lithographic. . Sh. T. 112) 102 2,240 nn 21°96 40 36 2,000) 55°56 
59 Strontium iekete.. Sh. T. 2| 10) n 5°55 Nil. Nil. Nil. | Nil. 
SPE, ssnccssesece ol 2 726) 2 0 59.754 m21°57 1.590 33,585 m21°12 
61 Sulphuric acid. f. 1... Sh. T. | 47.5 43.144 970,183 m22°49 54.043} 1,828,456 m24°59 
62 Tale, common........ Sh. T.| 112 8.266 T8645 9°51 6.052 51,763 855 
63 Tale, fibrous......... Sh. T.} 54.807) 49.721 285,759 5°75 51,819} 272,595; 5°26 
64 Tungsten ore........ te TS'S6E 80°13 17,398; 217° 12) 171} 33,600) 196°49 
65 Uranium ore......... Sh. T.| 33 30 16.500) 550°00 39) 21,500) 551°28 
66 Wulfenite............ Sh. T.} 12) 11 144, 13°09) (b) (b) | (db) (b) 
67 Zine sulphate........ Sh. T. | 145 132 4,640, 35°15) 479) 21,648) n 45°19 
68 Zine ore, exported... Sh. T. | 11,782 10,688 299.870 28°06! 25,601] 725.944) 28°36 
69 Zinc white. s......... Sh. T.} 32,747 29,708) 2,226,796) 74°96 35.982} 3,331,692 92°04 
70 Est. prod. unspecified Ae eee Bee DE  cantkeladaskoecenesianteoncawes | 5.000,000)...... 
PURI i snnavdasases | Suse bnekeben isudseckue SORT EUN vc cixcclsncass weneslosaniscunee 5° 0,836,032 ...... . 





751,017 in 1898. These amounts are quite unexampled in the history 
of the mineral industry. Of this vast sum ores and minerals contrib- 
uted $580,836,032 in 1899 and $440,997,150 in 1898; metals, $496,057,320 
in 1899 and $312,650,587 in 1898; secondary products, $63,996,969 in 1899 
and $49,095,010 in 1898; while the value of metals smelted or refined 
from foreign material was $70,471,540 in 1899 and $59,008,000 in 1898. In 
these gross totals of value are included certain duplications, such as 
those of the manganese and iron ore used in making ferromanganese 
and pig iron; bauxite used in making aluminum and alum; coal used 
in making coke; lead used in making white and red lead and litharge 
and a few other duplications, the whole amounting in 1899 to $92,581,031, 
and in 1898 to $62,232,984. The values of the crude ores or metals 
smelted or refined here should also be deducted in order to arrive at 
the-net value of the mineral industry of the United States. Deducting 
the-duplications noted above, we find that the total value of the mineral 
products reported by our mines and reduction works in 1899 was $1,- 
118,780,830, while in 1898 it was $799,518,033; showing an increase last 


the order of their relative importance and value, we find that coal and 
coke hold the first place, their value constituting 25.4 per cent. of the 
total; while pig iron is second, its value—including ferro-mangavesé 
—being 20.9 per cent. of the total. Copper holds the third place, with 
8.3 per cent. of the total. These results would be generally expected; 
but most people would probably expect to find gold and silver next in 
importance, and they will be surprised to find that the value of the clay 
products exceeded that of gold, and amounted to 6.1 per cent. of the 
total. Gold came fifth in order, its proportion of the whole being 5.8 
per cent.; while petroleum was sixth, with 5.3 per cent.; stone seventh, 
with 3.5 per cent., and silver eighth, with 2.8 per cent. The other im- 
portant metals are lead, whose value formed 1.6 per cent., and zinc, 1.2 
per cent. The latter, however, was exceeded in value by cement, which 
furnished 1.3 per cent. of the total. No other single product except iron 
ore, the value of which is duplicated in pig iron, formed as much as 1 per 
cent. of the entire production, though natural gas reached it very nearly, 
0.96 per cent. 
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As might be expected, the most marked gains, both in quantities and 
values, were shown by fuel and by the materials of construction; though 
there were also large advances in gold and in other substances. The 
United States now leads the world as a producer of coal, iron and copper, 
and in many of the less important metals and minerals. 

We give below some condensed notes on the several metals and min- 
erals in 1899. The production of gold, silver and coal was fully com- 
mented on in our issue of June 2d. 


Metals and Alloys. 


Aluminum.—Production of aluminum in the United States in 1899 was 
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Ferromanganese.—The production of ferromanganese, including spie- 
geleisen, was 219,768 long tons ($18,350,628) against 213,769 long tons 
($10,474,681) in 1898. 

Ferromolybdenum.—The production in 1899 was 6,000 pounds ($3,000) 
against 2,100 pounds ($1,050) in 1898. 

Gold and Silver.—The domestic production of gold in 1899 was 3,391,196 
troy ounces ($70,096,021) against 3,148,642 troy ounces ($65,082,430) in 
1898. The production of silver was 57,126,834 troy ounces ($34,036,168) 
against 56,755,032 troy ounces ($33,065,482). Besides the production 
reported, 1,423,349 ounces of gold and 40,542,858 ounces of silver were 
smelted in the United States from imported ores. The average value of 












































PRODUCTION OF METALS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
. 1898. 1899. 

5 Cus- = aerate kao 

2 tom- Vaiue at Place . Value at Place 
5 Products. wey, Quantity. of Production. a Quantity. of Production. a 
2 Meas |— aes cin aaa aie ace cets 
4 ures. |Custom’y| Metric | Per M.|Custom’ry| Metric | Per M. 

Measures.| Tons. | Totals. | ‘Ton.'|Measures.| Tons. Totals. | ‘Ton. 

$ $ $6 | CS 

71|Aluminum........ | Lb....] 5,200,000) 2,358,705) m1,690,000) = k0°72| 6,500,000! &2,948,381 | m2,112,500| 0°72 
72|Antimony......... ic: 2,000,000) 907) 165,000) = 181°92) 2,500,000) 1,137 241,250; 212-18 
TRCODOED 66250 0640s Lb 535,900,232 243,083) 763,129,047) 259°70) 581,319,091 263,685 | 100,916,994; £382-°72 
74|Ferromang'‘nese.u |L. T.. 213,769 217,189} v10,474,681) 48°23) 219,768 223,284} 018,350,628) 82° 19 
75, Ferromolybden’m Lb.... SIO csecsnens | 1,050|1,102°30} 6,000) 27 3,000) 1,102°30 
WEI o:4h4: waewnaee Oz.w.| 3,148,642 (664° 60 3,391,196) k105, 71 ma 096,921) k664°60 
CEOOM, DAs hccccsees L. T..| 11,560, 165} *38) 13,400,735) 13,615,350 | v234,725 154) 17°24 
78iIridium.......... oO WP Oveccccscecl  .. Beblrewaccxs WG ennnienxas Ml kieccces 
POLO 6 6.5:066 0.cesiee . ‘Sh. T. 207,271 |m17, 27 3°33 217,085) 196,938 | m219,407.399) 98°55 
80) Molybdenum..... | Lb.... D0 k4,332 11,937 k2°76) 30,000) k13,608 37,500 k2°76 
SUMING... ccscesce |e 11,145) k5,055°3 m3,845| = k0°76 22,500] 10.205°9 m8,156)  k0°80 

82|Platinum......... zB. k9°3 3,837) k411°25 Nil. Nil. Nil. | Nil. 
83) Quicksilver a 1,058] — 1,109.945) 1,049°09 28,879 993 1,155,160) 1,163°30 
84/Silver...... | 41,765,265] 33,065,482 mk18°73) 57,126,834) 1,776 829 34,636,168) mk19°16 
Tungsten ..:...... bows k15,059 43,160, ke 2°87 €45.000 k20,412 nd, roms k2-87 
WENO ecko ccdwues . |Sh. T. 114. 104 103,514] 10,429. 106) m100°75 129,675 117,644 14,912, 25) m126°76 

__ Totals ........ | Tae aia ee Nae Re Rel ew wae ben MRM occu sesclesnwncosses | ~ 496. ase 
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1898. 1899. 
fh Cus- | ——--_-_-______— a —_———- 
3 tom- 7 Value at Place : Value at Place 
a Products. ty Quantity. of Production. al Quantity. of Production. a 
Ss q eas- — TT 
4 ures. |C ‘ustom’ ry| Metric aj. |PerM.| Customary; Metric _ |Per M. 
| Measures. | Tons. Totals. | Ton. | Measures. | Tons. Totals. | Ton, 
; a $ a ener $ 
GFE ovis coisas cecnss Sh. T. 18,791} 17,047 5.730) 8 33° OF 27,276 24,745 5,58 m34°17 
88| Aluminum sulphate. |Sh. T. 56,663 | 51,404) 1,416,675) 27°56 81,805 74,213} 2,106, M2838 
89) Ammonium sulphate|Sh. T. 3,589) 3,256 179, {50 md5°11 (b) (b) (b) (b) 
90|Carborundum........ Lb.. 1,594, 152) 723 151,444) 209°47 1,741,245 790 156,712] 198°37 
91|\Cement, slag........ hBbls| 157, 662) 28.606 235,721; 8°24 244.757 44,408 360,800 8°10 
CD caces sv rscnceses Sh. T.} 15,938,556) 14,459,363) 31. 109. 680 2°15) 18,025,256) 16,352,405) 42,081 ,0u2 257 
98|Copperas.......cceee Sh. T. 11,285) 10, 28 58.105) 5°68 13,771 12,492 108,508 8°69 
94|Crushed steel........ Sh. T. 330) 299) 46,200] 154°52 337) 306 47.250} 154°41 
95|Graphite, artificial..|Lb... 185,647|  k84,209 11,603 K-14 405,870} 18,410 32.475) = k0°18 
96|Lead, white. z....... Sh. T. 93,172 84,525) 9.391.738} 111°11 103,466} 93,864) 10,812,197) 115°20 
97 Lead, Ry Sh. T. 9,160 8,310 916,000} 110°23 10,199) 9,252; 1,070,895} 115°67 
98|Lead, orange miner’llSh. T. 653} 592 88,937) 150°23 928) 842) 139,200] 165°32 
CHL OERG. 0 sc0ceKceees Sh. T. 6,768 710.192} 104°93 10,020 9,090 103,206) 113°53 
100|Mineral wool......... Sh. T. 5.951 70,314) 11°82 7,448 6,757) 85,899} 12°72 
101/Soda, manufact’ed. r|M. T.. 340.622) ee | Peer 887,020) 5,925,276 15°31 
102| Venetian red......... Sh. T. 2.967) 64,570) 21° ® 6,575) 5,965 121,519 20°37 
olin adecscaMiaritanians More. sais MMMIMAUINIIE orca Menicanenniens aay | 63,996,969|........ 
METALS PRODUCED FROM FOREIGN ORES AND BULLION. (aa) 
| 1898, 1899. 
Metals. Customary! : Quantities. sa —— 
Measures. | Customary | 2 ) —- I? ustomary Veluee. 
| Measures. | Kg. | Measures. | Kg. 
Ss = 3 | : peters 
Pounds.... 36,055,352 | — 16,354.600 4.247.320 | 40,659,868 | 18,443,195 7,058,583 
Troy oz... _ 33,142 22.024, 960 1,423,439 | 44,274 29,422,691 
Short tons 89.209 | 80,929,874 | 6,744,200 76,423 69,330,491 6,832,216 
Pounds.... 7,127,784 | 3,233,142 2.459.085 8,048,343 | 3,650,708 2,917,525 
Troy oz... 40,892,005 | 1,256,325 | 23,532,435 40,542,858 1,261,014 24,240,575 
Total values|..........+. ale ises ‘Ree Ter ok,” A a cc as 70.471.540 
ote CPOE GE TRIMIEDNG 6 o.o6i ck casa wwsceadecteseveeenss RAED i Sos cdececain ceaccxeswaenss $580,826,032 
IIE bia ssi (ain anv es <cntnceieesccn pawaencimieanecte I vis c:bicdesesvacaccneeeéoentnas 496,057,320 
TOA POOORGATY PLOGUCUH s 0.ccsccccccesseceraccvsccencs 49,095 “O10 Dicnaceweuwecnessmnddiaundses! 63,996,969 
CI as I ak Sa ik Since kiicecawascsccsieasé usecase _ $861, 751, 017 DRMAA DOMMES EE MOR Ne Saw eWee ee $1,211,361,861 








In using the statistics in the foregoing t tables referen nee should also be made to the detailed tables under the 


respective captions further on 
found. The following notes refer to the four 
Not enumerated. 
recovered as a by-product. (g) Barrels of 300 Ib. 
this is not duplicated in the report, of iron ore. 
weights are calculated on the basis 3 squares = 2,000 Ib., 
Kilograms or per kilogram. 
Nominal. (0) Value before grinding. 
used for the manufacture of alkali; 
Includes a small amount made from spelter. 


(uw) Includes spiegeleisen, though the total value is reckoned as if the whole product were ferromanganese. 


Average market price at Pittsburg. (w) Troy oz. (x) F 
comparatively small amount made direc a from ores. 


Abbreviations: Sh. T., short tons (2, 


6,500,000 pounds ($2,112,000) against 5,200,000 pounds ($1,690,000) in 1898. 
The increased price of copper during 1899 caused an increased consump- 
tion of aluminum wire for electrical conductors. 

Antimony.—The production of metallic antimony in 1899 was 2,500,000 
Pounds ($241,250) against 2,000,000 pounds ($165,000) in 1898. 

Copper.—The production increased from 535,900,232 pounds ($63,129,- 
047) to 581,319,091 pounds ($100,916,994). The main increase was in 
Arizona. Montana showed a slight increase, while Lake Superior fell 
off somewhat. 


(1) Reduced to a basis of 66° B. 
(p) Includes ocher, umber, sienna, and oxide o 
the barrel of salt weighs 280 Ib. 
(t) Average value of Lake copper at New York, less 0°25c. per Ib. 


in this volume, where many explanatory notes as to the statistics will be 
preceding t 
(c) Amount or value of crude mineral. 

(h) Barrels of 400 Ib. 


(a) Except where otherwise specified. (b) 
(e) Estimated. (f) Amount 
(é) Includes manganiferous iron ore; 


tables: 
(d) Partly estimated. 


(j) Value per square, i.e., 100 sq. ft., lapped and laid; the 
but these figures are only approximately correct. (k) 
(m) Average market price at New York. (n) 


iron. (q) Includes salt 
(r) Reduced to a basis of 58% ash. (s) 


(v) 


lasks of 765 lb. (y) Barrels of 42 gal. (z) Includes a 


(aa) Not included in the preceding tables. 
lb.); L. T., long tons (2,240 tb.); M. T., metric tons (2,204°6 Ib), 


silver in the United States in 1899 was 59.58 cents per ounce against 58.26 
cents per ounce in 1898. 

Iron.—The production of pig iron in 1899, exclusive of ferromanganese 
and spiegeleisen was 13,400,735 long tons ($234,725,754) against 11,560,165 
long tons ($110,168,732) in 1898. Of the production in 1899, 8,202,778 long 
tons were Bessemer pig against 7,337,384 long tons in 1898. Basic pig 
increased from 785,444 to 985,033 long tons. The remainder of the out- 
put is classed as foundry and forge iron. 

Lead.—The domestic production in 1899 was 217,085 short tons ($19,- 
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407,399) against 228,475 short tons ($17,272,710) in 1898. The greater 
portion of the falling off was due to suspension of operations in Idaho 
owing to labor difficulties. The average price of lead at New York 
was 4.47 cents, against 3.78 cents per pound in 1898. Besides the above. 
the American smelters in 1899 recovered 76,423 tons of lead from foreign 
ore and base bullion, against 89,209 tons in 1898. 

Molybdenum.—Some 30,000 pounds of molybdenum ($37,500) were pro- 
duced in 1899, against 9,550 pounds ($11,937) in 1898. A considerable por- 
tion of the ore came from Arizona. 

Nickel.—The domestic production of nickel was 22,500 pounds ($8,156) 
against 11,145 pounds ($3,845) in 1898. 

Platinum.—There was no production of platinum in 1899 against 300 
troy ounces ($3,837) in 1898. The value of bar platinum at New York 
varied from $15 to $18 per ounce against an average of $12.79 in 1898. 

Quicksilver.—The production of quicksilver decreased to 28,879 flasks 
($1,155,160) from 30,493 flasks ($1,109,945) in 1898. The increased price 
of quicksilver has caused the reopening of many old California mines, 
and it is probable that 1900 will show a marked increase in production. 

Tungsten.—In all, 45,000 pounds ($54,000) were produced in 1899 
against 33,200 pounds ($43,160) in 1898. 

Zinc.—The production in 1899 was 129,675 short tons ($14,912, 625) 
against 114,104 short tons ($10,429,106) in 1898. Missouri and Kansas 
increased their production, while the average price of spelter in New 
York in 1899 increased to 5.75 cents against 4.57 cents per pound in 1898. 

Ores, Minerals and Chemical Products. 

Alum and Aluminum Sulphate——The production of crystallized alum 
in the United States in 1899 was 27,276 short tons ($845,556) against 
18,791 ($563,730) in 1898. The production of aluminum sulphate in 1899 
was 81,805 short tons ($2,106,479) against 56,665 ($1,416,675) in 1898. 

Ammonium Sulphate.—Statistics for the amount of ammonium sul- 
phate recovered by coke works in 1899 are not available at the time of 
publication, but the production in 1898 was 3,589 short tons. A larger 
amount of this substance is obtained from the ammoniacal liquor of 
illuminating gas works, but there are no statistics as to that production. 
The value of sulphate, basis 25 per cent., was $58.76 per short ton at 
New York in 1899, against $50 in 1898. 

Asbestos.—The domestic production was 912 short tons ($13,860) in 
1899, against 885 short toms ($13,425) in 1898. In each year the produc- 
tion was made almost entirely by one mine in Georgia. 

Asphaltum and Asphaltum Products.—The production of asphaltum, 
liquid and solid, in 1899 was 15,060 short tons ($308,130), against 25,690 
($482.175) in 1898, the entire output each year having been made in Cal- 
ifornia. California and Kentucky, chiefly the former, produced 42,104 
short tons ($123,229) of bituminous rock in 1899, against 49,536 ($146,275) 
in 1898. Utah and the Indian Territory produced 10,378 short tons ($54,- 
422) of asphaltic limestone, against 14,099 ($70,495) in 1898. The output 
of Utah increased in 1899 and that of the Indian Territory decreased 
somewhat. The production of grahamite or gilsonite in 1899 was 3,150 
short tons, against 2,675 in 1898, the product in 1899 being valued nomi- 
nally at $31 (in 1898 at $30) per ton at the mines. Colorado produced 
150 tons in 1899, the remainder being derived from Utah. 

Barytes.—The production in 1899 was 32,636 short tons ($137,071) 
against 26,791 short tons ($112,988) in 1898. Of the output in 1899 Mis- 
souri furnished 17,836 tons, the remainder being obtained in Virginia, 
North Carolina and Tennessee. 

Bauxite——The production in 1899 was 36,813 long tons ($101,235) 
against 26,791 ($66,978) in 1897. Of the production in 1899 Georgia fur- 
nished 19,619 tons, the remainder being mined in Alabama. 

Borate of Calcium.—The production in 1899 was 24,068 short tons, 
against 15,335 in 1898. Most of this product is colemanite, mined in 
California. 

Bromine.—The production in 1899 was 433,003 pounds ($125,571), 
against 486,978 ($136,354) in 1898. Of the production in 1899 liquid bro- 
mine constituted 307,003 pounds, against 356,978 in 1898, the remainder 
of the output being the bromine equivalent of potassium bromide pro- 
duced in Michigan. 

Carborundum.—The production reported by the sole producer was 1,- 
741,245 pounds ($156,712) in 1899, against 1,594,152 pounds ($151,444) in 
1898. The decline in value was due to the increased proportion of the 
cheaper grades marketed. 

Cement.—The total production of Portland cement in 1899 was 5,805,- 
620 barrels of 400 pounds, valued at $10,441,431, against 3,584,586 ($6,- 
168,106) in 1898. The Lehigh District of Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
has maintained its supremacy as a center of production, and Michigan, 
Ohio and other States also showed important gains. There was re- 
markable prosperity in this industry on account of the increased demand 
and higher prices. The production of natural rock cement in 1899 was 
10,186,447 barrels of 300 pounds, valued at $5,183,500, against 8,161,078 
($3,819,995) in 1898. The increase in the production of natural rock 
cement was due chiefly to the Indiana-Kentucky district, where the re- 
markably low prices brought about by excessive competition among the 


producers undoubtedly stimulated consumption. Other parts of the 
United States showed an increase, owing to the large amount of con- 
struction work in 1899. The production of slag cement in 1898 was 
244,751 barrels of 400 pounds, valued at $360,800, against 157,662 ($235,- 
721) in 1898. 

Chrome Ore.—The production in 1899 was 100 long tons ($1,000), an 
amount the same as in the previous year. Chrome mining in California 
ceased in 1898 and the entire output was derived from Pennsylvania ani 
Maryland. 

Clay.—The value of brick and other clay products made in the Unite: 
States in 1899 was $74,064,628, against $59,379,874 in the previous year. 

Coal and Coke.—The total production of coal in the United States in 
1899 was 252,115,387 short tons ($276,147,056) against 218,333,833 ($210 - 
619,791) in 1898. The production of anthracite, all of it from Pennsy! 
vania with the exception of an insignificant amount from Colorado, wa: 
60,577,398 short tons ($103,648,780) in 1899, against 52,848,605 ($81,445,937 
in 1898. Kentucky produced 36,639 short tons ($91,597) of cannel cou 
against 49,889 ($134,700) in 1898. The remainder of the output each yea 
was bituminous coal. The total production of coke in 1899 was 18,025,25: 
short tons ($42,081,002) against 15,938,556 ($31,109,680) in 1898. 

Cobalt Oxide.—The production of cobalt oxide in 1899 was 10,200 
pounds, against 9,640 in 1898. The value was $1.55 per pound in 1899, 
against $1.60 in 1898. 

Copperas.—The production in 1899 was 13,770 short tons ($108,508) 
against 11,285 ($58,105) in 1898. The chief producer in this country is 
the American Steel and Wire Company, which controls all the wire and 
rod mills recovering copperas as a by-product. The above statistics do 
not include copperas converted into Venetian and Indian reds at the 
works of original production. 

Copper Sulphate.—The production in 1899 was 67,903,370 pounds, 
against 55,119,361 in 1898. Of this the amount recovered as a by-product, 
chiefly by gold and silver refiners, was 37,285,870 pounds in 1899 and 28.- 
061,501 in 1898. The remainder of the output each year was made from 
metallic copper previously reported in the production of that metal The 
average value of copper sulphate at New York per 100 pounds was $5.20 
in 1899, against $3.41 in 1898. 

Corundum and Emery.—The production of corundum in 1899, all of it 
from North Carolina and Georgia, was 970 short tons ($78,570) against 
786 ($63,630) in 1898. The production of emery, most of it from Massa- 
chusetts, was 3,000 short tons ($150,000) against 2,956 ($143,800) in 1898. 
The resources of the United States in both corundum and emery of the 
highest quality are large and an increasing production is to be looked for. 
The production of steel emery or crushed steel in 1899 was 674,000 pounds 
($47,250) against 660,000 ($46,200) in 1898, the entire make each year 
being supplied by the Pittsburg Crushed Steel Company. 

Feldspar.—The production in 1899 was 26,968 long tons ($137,866) 
against 21,350 ($107,141) in 1898, Pennsylvania being the chief producer 
each year. 

Fluorspar.—The production in 1899 was 24,030 short tons ($152,655) 
against 12,145 ($86,985) in 1898, Illinois and Kentucky furnishing the 
entire output. 

Fullers Earth.—The output in 1899 was 13,620 short tons ($81,900) 
against 15,553 ($87,365) in 1898. The most part each year was mined in 
the vicinity of Quincy, Fla. 

Garnet.—The production in 1899 was 2,565 short tons ($72,672) against 
2,882 ($82,930) in 1898, the output each year being furnished by New 
York, Pennsylvania and Connecticut. The domestic resources of this 
mineral are large, but the demand for it is limited. 

Graphite.—The production of crystalline graphite in 1899 was 3,632.608 
pounds ($145,304) against 1,647,679 ($82,385) in 1898. The proportion- 
ately large increase in value was due to the increased demand for cru- 
cibles for the manufacture of projectiles during the Spanish war. ‘he 
larger part of the product in 1899 was obtained from Ticonderoga, 
N. Y., but a considerable quantity was mined in Pennsylvania, where 
some of the old mines were reopened. The production of amorphous 
graphite in 1899 was 1,030 tons ($8,240) against 1,200 tons ($11,400) in 
the previous year. One company produced 405,870 pounds ($32,475) of 
artificial graphite against 185,647 ($11,603) in 1898. 

Gypsum.—The production increased from 314,865 short tons in 1898 to 
372,285 in 1899. These figures represent the amount of crude rock quar- 
ried. The greater part of the production is marketed as stucco or plaster 
of Paris. 

Iron Ore.—The production in 1899 was 25,341,000 long tons against 20,- 
655,865 in 1898, these figures being exclusive of the production of m2n- 
ganiferous iron ore, reported separately under manganese. The increase 
in the production was due chiefly to the Lake Superior ranges. 

Lead White, Red Lead and Litharge.—The production of white lead in 
1899 was 103,466 short tons ($10,812,197) against 93,172 ($9,391,738); of 
red lead 10,199 ($1,070,895) against 9,160 ($916,000); of litharge 10,020 
($103,206) against 7,460 ($710,192); of orange mineral 928 ($139,200) 
against 653 ($88,937) in 1898. The most of these products is obtained 
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by the corrosion of pig lead, but a small part of the white lead product 
is made directly from ores. 

Limestone for Iron Flux.—Iron smelters consumed 6,707,435 long tons 
in 1899 against 5,275,819 in 1898, the increase being caused by the greater 
make of pig iron. 

Lithographic Stone.—Utah produced 40 short tons in 1899, against 112 
in 1898. There was no output in previous years. 

Magnesite.—California produced 2,000 short tons ($7,600) in 1899 
against 2,355 ($9,420) in the previous year. 

Manganese Ore.—The production of manganese ore, including man- 
ganiferous iron ore, was 143,256 long tons in 1899 against 187,782 in 1898. 
Included in these figures are 53,762 tons of manganiferous iron ore from 
Michigan and Wisconsin in 1899, against 112,318 in 1898, and 53,921 tons 
of franklinite residuum from New Jersey in 1899, against 47,470 in 1898. 

Mica.—The production of sheet mica in 1899 was 97,586 pounds ($76,- 
926) against 110,918 ($92,232) in 1898. The production of scrap mica was 
6,917 short tons ($50,956) against 3,529 ($39,837), the values of scrap mica 
being reckoned for the product before grinding. Practically the entire 
production of mica is made in South Dakota, New Hampshire and North 
Carolina. 

Mineral Wool.—The production in 1899 was 7,448 short tons ($85,899) 
against, 6,566 £$70,314) in 1898. A part of this product was made from 
slag and a pa- by the fusion of natural rock, the latter being the more 
valuable. 

Molybdenite.—This mineral was produced in the United States in 1899 
to the amount of 18 short tons, valued nominally at $50 per ton, against 
8 short tons of the same value per ton in 1898. 

Monazite.—North Carolina produced 330,000 pounds ($18,480) in 1899 
against 150,000 ($7,500) in 1898. Notwithstanding the increase no im- 
portant future is to be looked for in this industry on account of the vast 
supplies of cheaper mineral available in Brazil. 

Ocher and Oxide of Iron Pigments.—The production of ocher, umber, 
sienna and natural oxide of iron ground pigment, the last being known 
commonly as “metallic paint,’’ was 42,286 short tons ($465,146) in 1899 
against 41,950 ($461,450) in 1898. The values are reckoned nominally 
at $11 per ton each year. These products merge into one another so that 
no satisfactory division of the statistics is possible. Pennsylvania is the 
largest producer. ; 

Petroleum.—The total output in 1899 was 57,234,304 barrels ($64,143,- 
890) against 55,499,879 ($44,542,906) in 1898. The increase was due to the 
Appalachian and the Lima fields. California and Texas made increased 
outputs, while Colorado and Kansas showed a decrease. The above val- 
ues are calculated for crude oil at the wells. The average was consid- 
erably higher in 1899 than in the previous year. 

Phosphate Rock.—The production in 1899 was 1,823,391 long tons ($7,- 
031,785) against 1,257,645 ($4,355,025) in 1898. The increase was due es- 
pecially to Tennessee and the deposits of Florida and South Carolina. 
Phosphate mining was generally prosperous in 1899 on account of the 
higher prices. 

Salt.—The domestic output of salt increased from 18,756,394 barrels in 
1898 to 19,861,948 in 1899, Kansas and New York each contributing large- 
ly to the increase. 

Silica.—The production of vein and dike quartz in 1899 was 24,305 
short tons ($56,481) against 20,593 ($47,333) in 1898. This material was 
used chiefly in pottery, for packing acid towers, and for grinding for 
for various purposes. The production of grindstones, which are made 
out of quartzite, or a very hard sandstone, amounted to 43,959 short 
tons ($501,985) in 1899 against 38,859 ($438,675) in 1898. These were pro- 
duced entirely in Ohio and Michigan. The production of oilstones, 
seythestones and whetstones in 1899 was valued at $115,220 against 
$197,990 in 1898. Utah produced 340 short tons of pumice stone, valued 
nominally at $1,700, against 144 ($720) in 1898. There was a production 
of 2,102 short tons of tripoli, valued at $4,729, against 1,865 ($3,367) in 
1898, most of this product being obtained in Missouri. The production 
of diatomaceous earth in the United States in 1899 was 1,136 short tons 
($8,216) against 1,392 ($11,002) in the previous year. 

Slate.—The production of roofing slate in 1899 was 1,098,374 squares 
($3,055,988) against 1,041,632 ($2,777,996) in 1898. The production of slate 
manufactures, chiefly blackboards and structural material, was valued 
at $540,434 in 1899, against $528,856 in 1898. The production of slate pig- 
ment, including Baraga graphite and various kinds of mineral black, 
was 4,911 short tons, against 7,886 in the previous year, the values of the 
products after grinding being respectively $50,338 and $70,671. 

Soda.—The production of soda and soda products from salt, reduced to 
a common basis of 58 per cent. soda ash, was 387,020 metric tons in 1899, 
against 340,632 in 1898. The average value of 58 per cent. ash at the 
works was $15.31 per metric ton in 1899 against $11.98 in 1898. California 
and Nevada produced 10,500 short tons ($152,250) of natural soda, basis 
58 per cent. in 1899, against 7,150 short tons ($94,650) in 1898. 

Strontium Sulphate-—There was no production of strontium sulphate 
in 1899, against 2 tons produced in Ohio in 1898 for experimental pur- 
poses, 
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Sulphur and Pyrites.—Louisiana, Nevada and Utah produced 1,565 long 
tons of sulphur in 1899 against 2,726 in 1898. The average price of Si- 
cilian seconds at New York was $21.46 per ton, against $21.92 in the pre- 
vious year. The domestic production of pyrites in 1899 was 178,408 long 
tons worth on an average $3.27 per ton, against 191,160, averaging $3.08 
per ton in 1898. Virginia was the largest producer each year,.Massachu- 
setts ranking second. Sulphuric acid was recovered as a by-product in 
roasting blende and pyrites, chiefly the former, to the extent of 59,572 
short tons against 47,558 in 1898, the figures being reduced to a common 
basis of 66° B. Concentrated acid of the latter strength averaged 
$22.25 per 2,000 pounds at New York in 1899 against $21.40 in 1898. 

Tale and Soapstone.—The production of soapstone for slabs and other 
manufactured articles in 1899 was 20,011 short tons ($189,504), against 
18,862 ($158,635) in 1898. The increase in value was due to general con- 
ditions of prosperity. The production of common talc, mostly ground 
to powder, was 6,671 short tons ($51,763), against 9,112 ($78,645) in 1898. 
This was produced chiefly in North Carolina, Pennsylvania and Vermont. 
The production of fibrous talc, all of it from St. Lawrence County, N. Y., 
was 57,120 short tons ($272,595), against 54,807 ($285,759) in 1898. 

Tungsten Ore.—There was a production in 1899 of 168 long tons of 
tungsten ore from South Dakota, Colorado, Arizona and New Mexico 
with a small amount from Connecticut, which was valued nominally at 
$33,600 at the mines. The statistics for 1898 were approximately 79 long 
tons, valued at $17,398. 

Uranium Ore.—Colorado produced 43 short tons, valued at $551.28 per 
ton, in 1899, against 33 short tons, valued at $500 per ton, in 1898. 

Venetian Red.—The production of Venetian and Indian reds in 1899 
was 6,575 short tons ($121,519), against 3,270 ($64,570) in 1898. These 
figures include only the output at works where the original copperas was 
made, and do not include any that may have been made by second hands. 

Wulfenite.—Arizona shipped 12 short tons of this mineral, valued at 
$12 per ton, in 1898. There was no output reported in 1899. 

Zine Ore.—The amount of zinc ore of domestic origin exported from 
the United States in 1899 was 28,220 short tons ($725,944), against 11,782 
($299,870) in the previous year. Most of the ore exported was mined in 
New Jersey. 

Zine Sulphate.—There was a production in 1899, by one concern, of 528 
short tons, against 145 in 1898. 

Zinc White.—The production in 1899 was 39,663 short tons, against 
32,747 in 1898. The total value was $3,331,692, against $2,226,796 in 1898. 
Nearly all the American production of zinc white is made directly from 
ores, most of it from ores mined in New Jersey. 


THE RED ASH COAL MINE EXPLOSION. 





The Red Ash Mine accident, which occurred in West Virginia in 
March last, and in which 46 persons were killed, is clearly explained in 
the report of State Mine Inspector J. W. Paul, which is given on another 
page. From his statement it appears plainly that it comes under the 
head of those accidents which are the cumulative result of several ap- 
parently slight acts of negligence. The mine was fairly well ventilated, 
and so far as the company operating it is concerned the only serious 
fault in its equipment was the absence of any provision for wetting the 
gangways to lay the dust. The disaster was not a dust explosion, it is 
true, but one of gas, but there is little doubt from Mr. Paul’s report 
that the dust aided materially in spreading the explosion and adding to 
its force. There would have been an explosion had the mine been wet. 
but probably it would have been much less disastrous in its results. 

The various incidents which preceded the accident show a loose state 
of discipline and a disregard of the mine regulations which is not very 
creditable. The rules forbade the miners to enter the headings until 
the fire-boss had completed his rounds; but on this occasion they decided 
not to wait, although the fire-boss was known to be in the mine. The 
ventilating fan was of sufficient capacity, but there was general uncer- 
tainty as to whose business it might be to see that it was started up at 
the proper time. A miner on leaving work the previous evening had 
left open an air door, which it was his duty to close. Possibly there were 
some other acts of commission or omission which will never be known. 
Now it is not probable that all this carelessness and disregard of precau- 
tion had occurred on the day of the explosion for the first time. The 
fact that they did occur and that in conjunction they caused a dis- 
astrous explosion, is pretty strong evidence that such things were com- 
mon in the mine, although they had never before occurred under just 
the right conditions to make trouble. They go to prove that there was 
a general disregard of rules and an absence of the close watch of details 
which is always required in a fiery mine. Perhaps the wonder is not 
that the explosion occurred, but rather that it did not occur sooner. 

Mr. Paul calls attention to the insufficiency of the present mining law 
of the State, which was passed at a time when few or none of the mines 
could be called fiery, to provide for conditions which have arisen as min- 
ing operations have been extended. His suggestions are practical anc 
useful, and it is to be hoped that the Legislature will heed them. We 
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must still adhere to the opinion which we have often expressed, that the 
most effectual protective law would be one strictly enforcing the liability. 
of mine-owners and operators to damages in all cases of death or injury, 
their only defense to be found in direct and positive proof of contribu- 
tory negligence on the part of the sufferer for whom such damages may 
be claimed. 

A point to which attention is called in the report, and of which we 
do not remember any previous mention, is that the use of machines in 
mining is accompanied by a marked increase in the quantity of dust to 
be found in a mine. This can, of course, be met by proper arrangements 
for sprinkling or wetting; but it is a point which should be borne in 
mind. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 





In sending books for notices, will publishers, for their own sake and for that 
of kook buyers, give the retail price? These notices do not supersede 
review on another page of the Journal. 





“Report on the Mines of the Province of Quebec for the Year 1899.” By 
J. Obalski, Inspector of Mines. Montreal; Provincial Printer. 
Pages, 52. 

“Ungarisches Statistisches Jahrbuch.” New Series, Volume VI. Pre- 
pared under direction of the Minister of Industry. Budapest, Hun- 
gary; Athenaeum Press. Pages, 396. 

“Annual Report of the City Engineer of the City of Providence, Rhode 
Island, for the year 1899.” Otis F. Clapp, City Engineer. Provi- 
dence, R. I.; printed for the City. Pages, 82; illustrated. 

EF é eport of the City Engineer of the City of Minneapolis for the 

— Ending pn Hoe 31st, 1899.” G. W. Sublette, City Engi- 
neer. Minneapolis, Minn.; printed for the City. Pages, 120; with 
maps and illustrations. 





CARBORUNDUM MANUFACTURE AND THE COWLES ELECTRIC 
SMELTING PATENTS. 





The United States Circuit Court of Appeals for the Third Circuit, 
sitting in Philadelphia, has given its decision—as briefly noted last 
week—in the case of the Electric Smelting and Aluminum Company 
against the Carborundum Company. The case was before the court on 
appeal from the Circuit Court for the Western District of Pennsyl- 
vania and involved the question whether the process used in the manu- 
facture of carborundum was an infringement of United States patents 
Nos. 319,795 and 319,945, issued to Eugene H. Cowles and Alfred H. 
Cowles, and No. 335,058, issued to Alfred H. Cowles. The Circuit Court 
dismissed the plaintiff’s suit, but the Court of Appeals has now re- 
versed that decision, and ordered a decree to be entered for com- 
plainant, thus establishing the claim. There can be no appeal from 
this decision unless by special permission of the United States Supreme 
Court; and such permission is only given under special conditions. 

The main reliance of the Cowles Company was on process patent No. 
319,795, the claims of which are as follows: 

“1. The method of generating heat for metallurgical operations herein 
described, which consists in passing an electric current through a body 
of broken or pulverized resistance material that forms a continuous part 
of the electric circuit, the ore to be treated by the process being brought 
into contact with the broken or pulverized resistance material, whereby 
the heat is generated by the resistance of the broken or pulverized body 
throughout its mass, and the operation can be performed solely by 
means of electrical energy. 

“2 The method of smelting or reducing ores or metalliferous com- 
pounds herein described, which consists in subjecting the ore in the 
presence of carbon to the action of heat generated by passing an elec- 
tric current through a body of broken or pulverized resistance material 
that forms a continuous part of the electric circuit, the ore being in 
contact with the broken or pulverized material, whereby the ore is re- 
duced by the combined action of the carbon and of the heat generated 
solely by the resistance of the broken or pulverized body throughout 
its mass. 

“3. The method of smelting or reducing ores or metalliferous com- 
pounds herein described, which consists in pulverizing the ore and mix- 
ing with it pulverized or broken carbon or like material, then introduc- 
ing the mixed ore and carbon within an electric circuit, of which it 
forms a continuous part, the said circuit being established through the 
carbon constituents of the mass, whereby the heat is generated by the 
electrical resistance of the carbon throughout the mass, and the opera- 
tion can be performed entirely by means of the carbon reagent and the 
electric energy. 

“4. The method of smelting or reducing ores or metalliferous com- 
pounds herein described, which consists in subjecting the ore in the 
presence of a reducing agent to the action of heat generated by passing 
an electric current through a body of broken or pulverized resistance 
material that forms a continuous part of the electric circuit, the ore 
being in contact with the broken or pulverized resistance material, 
whereby the ore is reduced by the combined action of the reducing 
agent and of the heat generated solely by the resistance of the broken or 
pulverized body throughout its mass.” 

In its decision the court carefully reviews these specifications and 
analyzes their meaning. It also takes up the claims of the appellees 
that the Cowles patents had been forestalled by others. In this re- 


spect the chief reliance was on the Ball & Guest patent granted in 1881 
—No. 236,478—and of this the opinion of the Court of Appeals says: 
“The Ball & Guest patent was cited in the Patent Office against the ap- 
plication of the Messrs. Cowles, but was decided not to negative their 
right to a monopoly in the subject matter of their claims as finally 
allowed. There can be no doubt on the evidence that prior to the 
process patent in suit metallurgical operations had been performed 
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through the instrumentality of the electric arc, electrical conductors 
consisting of wires or rods of metals, or of other solid or concrete 
bodies, or by electrolysis. But on careful examination we have failed 
to find any patent, publication, or other matter alleged as an anticipa- 
tion, or as showing the prior art, a practical process for metallurgical 
or analagous operations involving the use of a discrete body of con- 
ductive, but resistant material rendered incandescent by the passage of 
an electric current, and mixed or otherwise in contact with the material 
to be treated. This is the broad, underlying idea of the process patent 
in suit, and is well covered by its claims. The Messrs. Cowles were the 
first tv invent and use this process, and the patent must be sustained, 
It is a meritorious one, and its claims are entitled to considerable liber- 
ality of construction.” 

The decision further reviews the patents under which the Carborun- 
dum Company has been making carborundum—No. 492,767 and Reissue 
ivv. 11,4783—and holds that in the reissue there is found “the clearest 
recognition that carborundum may be produced with or without the 
use of a core of resistance material. It is true that the appeilee in prac- 
tice has adopted a central core as the best method of conducting its 
process, and that the appellant had adopted a mixture without a cen- 
tral core. But the use of the central core of resistance ma- 
terial is within the process of the appellant under claims 1, 2, and 4.” 

The concluding portion of the opinion is as follows: “It has been 
urged that the object of the process patent in suit is reduction, while 
that of the appellee is composition. But the first and essential step of 
its process of the appellee involves reduction. The oxide of silicon is 
necessarily reduced before atoms of silicon can be united with atoms 
of carbon and form carborundum. The manufacture vf carborundum 
as carried on by the appellee necessarily includes the practice of the 
broad process of the appellant; and infringement of the patent in suit 
is not avoided by the fact that after the reduction vf the oxide of silicon 
the atoms of that metalloid unite with those of carbon to form carbo- 
rundum. Much has been said on the subject of electrolysis. The ap- 
pellee claims that its process is not electrolytic, while the process covy- 
ered by claim 3 of the process patent in suit is. We think that while 
there may be some electrolytic action in the latter, it is merely inci- 
dental to the process and dves not #2 any manner constitute its dis- 
tinguishing feature, which is the transmission of heat to the material 
to be treated from granular or pulverized resistance material rendered 
incandescent by the passage of the electric current. But whether the 
process as conducted under claim 3 does or does not involve electrolysis 
to a limited degree becomes a wholly immaterial inquiry in view of the 
fact that claims 1, 2, and 4 cover methods of process to which electro- 
lytic action can no more be attributed than it can to the appellee’s proc- 
ess. We shall not further pursue this branch of the case. We are satis- 
fied that the appellee has infringed claims 1, 2, and 4 of the process 
patent in suit. 

“The apparatus patent in suit, No. 319,945, contains seven claims. 
The charge of infringement with respect to this patent must, in view 
of notice by the counsel for the appellant, during the taking of the evi- 
dence, that reliance was placed on claims 1 and 2, and not on the re- 
maining claims, be treated as confined to those two claims. They are 
as follows: 

“J. In an electric smelting or reducing apparatus a chamber or casing 
having its longest dimension in a horizontal direction, and adapted to 
contain a charge of ore and electrical resistance material previously 
pulverized and mixed together, the oppositely located electrodes in con- 
ductive relation to the charge, but otherwise insulated from one another, 
and an exit for the escape of the gases and vapors evolved from the 
charge during the process of reduction, substantially as herein set forth. 

“2. In an electric smelting or reducing apparatus the smelting cham- 
ber formed of side and bottom walls of closely packed pulverized or 
granular material and the permeable top wall formed of a layer of 
granular non-heat-conducting material, and the electrodes oppositely 
located at the ends of the core or smelting chamber, substantially as 
herein set forth.’ 

“We do not find any anticipation of the apparatus patent or anything 
to affect its validity. The question is solely one of infringement of 
claims 1 and 2. While the process of producing carborundum as prac- 
ticed by the appellee infringes claims 1, 2, and 4 of the process patent 
in suit, we do not think that the appellee has infringed either the first 
or the second claim of the apparatus patent in suit. These two claims 
read in the light of the specification evidently relate to apparatus adapt- 
ed to the carrying on of the appellant’s process in the usual and pref- 
erable manner, where the resistance material and material to be treated 
are intermingled and not otherwise in contact. We therefore hold that 
the appellee has infringed claims 1, 2, and 4 of the process patent in 
suit, but has not infringed either claim 1 or claim 2 of the apparatus 
patent in suit. 

“The decree of the Circuit Court is reversed with directions to enter 
a decree for the complainant in accordance with this opinion but with- 
out costs, heretofore incurred, to either party.” 





PROTECTING STEAM PIPES.—Good results have been obtained in 
France in protecting steam pipes from loss of heat by sifted saw-dust 
made into the consistency of mortar. Generally spoiled rye flour is 
used as the paste or binder. A coating of coal tar is generally used 
on the outside. , 





THE BESSEMER MEDAL FOR 1900.—The Bessemer Gold Medal for 
1900 has been awarded by the Council of the Iron and Steel Institute to 
Mr. Henri de Wendel, President of the Comite des Forges de France, 
who has carried out extensive and valuable investigations as to the 
use of phosphoric iron ores. 





A NEW BRIQUETTE MAKING PROCESS.—The London “Colliery 
Guardian” says that in a method for making briquettes patented by Herr 
C. Fiedler, of Munich, Germany, damp small coal is mixed with about 
10 per cent. of sulphite cellulose lye, about 2 per cent. of blood and about 
1 per cent. of lime water, this mixture being pressed cold in any manner 
preferred, 
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JAMES E. SCHWARTZ. 





James E. Schwartz, whose death in Dresden, Germany, on May 16th, 
has already been briefly noticed in our columns, was for over 25 years 
prominent in the smelting industry, in which he introduced many im- 
provements. He was born in Allegheny, Pa., in 1843, and after his 
school course received a business training with his father, who was en- 
gaged in the white lead business and also in the drug trade. About 
{872 the firms with which his father had been connected were dissolved, 
and Mr. Schwartz sold out his interest in the white lead business of 
Fahnestock, Hazlett & Schwartz and the wholesale drug trade of B. A. 
Kahnestock & Company. He then started in the business which he car- 
ried on for so long, that of smelting lead and refining lead, silver and 
gold. Soon afterwards, recognizing the need of a Western connection, 
be bought the property of the Mingo Furnace Company in Salt Lake, 
Utah, and organized the Pennsylvania Smelting Company, of which he 
was the president. 

From this time forward his attention was given to his smelting busi- 
ness in Pittsburg and Salt Lake. As already noted, he introduced many 
improvements and became well known as a master of the business. In 
the commercial world also he was well known and highly esteemed. In 
January, 1897, an apoplectic attack compelled him to retire from active 
work fora time. In 1899 the smelter in Utah and the refinery in Pitts- 
burg were sold to the American Smelting and Refining Company, though 





JAMES E. SCHWARTZ. 


the organization of the old company is still maintained. Previous to the 
sale the Pennsylvania Lead Company was doing a business of about 
$10,000,000 a year. 

Mr. Schwartz engaged in some other enterprises and was for several 
years president of the Pittsburg, Chartiers & Youghiogheny Railroad 
Company. He found time to interest himself in historical studies and 
had gathered a valuable library containing many books on American 
—and especially Pennsylvania—history and archaeology. He was an 
active member of the Historical Societies of Pennsylvania and Western 
Pennsylvania, and of the Pennsylvania German Society. He served in 
the army during the Civil War and was a member of the Loyal Legion 
and the Society of the Army of the Potomac. He took an interest also 
in music and athletic sports, and gave active assistance to many move- 
ments in the public interest. 





RUSSIAN OIL PRODUCTION.—The production of crude petroleum in 
the Baku Oil District in Russia in March was 46,777,458 poods, or 766,215 
metric tons. This included 4,492,105 poods (73,581 tons) used in the dis- 
trict for fuel purposes. 





A HIGH TEMPERATURE THERMOMETER.—The London “Engi- 
leer” says that a mercury thermometer for high temperatures has been 
designed in Germany. It consists of a small cylindrical receiver of steel 
closed at one end. At this end a capillary tube of steel 14 mm. internal 
diameter is connected. This tube can be made of any length up to 
50 yards, so that the indications of the instrument can be seen at a 
considerable distance from the place of which the temperature is re- 
quired to be known. The capillary tube is connected to another small 
flattened tube which is wound in the form of a spiral. ‘:1u1e whole of 
these tubes and the cavity are completely filled with mercury. The 
heating of the small cylindrical receiver then causes the spiral to dilate 
and to untwist. One end of the spiral being held and the other fixed 
to a suitable gearing, the indication of the temperature can be given on 
a dial which can be seen for a considerable distance. 








THE TRANSVAAL MINING INDUSTRY DURING THE WAR.—IX.* 





Special Correspondence of the Engineering and Mining Journal. 





(Continued from Page 616.) 





About April 1st the Transvaal Government made a loan of £500,000 
to the Orange Free State. The Government made an exchange of 
coined sovereigns for an equal amount of gold bullion with the banks. 
The refining works, under charge of Mr. Bettel, was in good order at 
that time and was regularly delivering to the Pretoria Mint gold of 
sufficient fineness for coinage. 

At this time it must be admitted that the machinery at the mines is 
not in good order, and has been more or less injured by carelessness 
and improper management. Much of this has been due to the English 
workmen who still remained on the Rand, and whose attitude and 
actions expressed as much opposition to the Government as they dared 
to show. 

As to the general condition of property, a police organization was 
adopted after the war began.. Johannesburg was divided into wards 
and special police were appointed from the residents of each ward. In 
the districts chiefly inhabited by Uitlanders, the police was composed ~ 
mainly of Uitlanders—other than English—and they were allowed to 
earry revolvers and clubs. In the burgher districts, those inhabited 
chiefly by Dutch, the specials were burghers, generally old or partly 
disabled men. They carried rifles as well as small arms. There were 
not officers enough to control and discipline this police, as nearly all 
the burghers fitted for offices were with the commandoes in the field. 
Many of the Uitlanders were worthless fellows, and being armed with 
some authority and free from supervision, they did much damage. 
Empty houses were broken into and robbed, much property being 
wantonly destroyed also. It was an easy matter for the policemen, who 
usually patrolled in couples, to report in the morning that they had 
found certain houses broken into, but had not been able to catch the 
thieves; and that was usually the end of the matter. In the Dutch dis- 
tricts there was little or none of this robbery. The Dutch are generally a 
quiet people and have respect for the property of others. 

Practically no Americans remained in Johannesburg. Nearly all the 
Americans here held positions of some prominence; they were man- 
agers, superintenaents, mining and mechanical engineers, chemists, 
assayers and foremen. They all left at the beginning of the war. 
Whatever their personal opinions might be as to the war, their interests 
were with the companies which employed them, and which were under 
British control. A very few are at the mines where pumping is al- 
lowed, in charge of pumps or other machinery. 

With regard to the operating mines there was no difficulty in getting 
experienced workmen, as many remained on the Rand and were glad 
to find something to do. The trouble has been that many had no 
sense of responsibility and exercised no care in the management of the 
machinery under their charge. They had no sympathy with the Gov- 
ernment, and regarded their positions as temporary only. 

Much mischief was done by certain parties who seemed to pass their 
time in spreading all sorts of rumors, and several of these narrowly 
escaped prosecution for treason. You have probably heard that all 
the courts were suspended for the time, the Witwatersrand being placed 
under martial law, with the commandant of the district as the supreme 
authority, subject only to the Government at Pretoria. Nevertheless, 
much leniency was shown to the Uitlanders remaining. One inaident 
of this martial law was that no one in Johannesburg or the neighbor- 
ing towns was allowed to go about at night without a special pass or 
night permit. 

About the end of March formal notice was given that those com- 
panies which had closed their mines or mills would not be allowed to 
reopen the mines or start up the mills without special permission from 
the Government. 

The official report of the Minister of Mines showed that the total pro- 
duction of the working mines for the month of February was 75,136 
oz. This production, at the usual rates for Transvaal gold, would be 
equal to 61,612 oz. fine, or $1,273,520. The outputs of the several mines 
are shown below, in ounces: 


Dh II ic vn cteccadissewsdane des SGT S. Tite DOO bovine cdcccccccccccese 7,024 
2 REE, BOO cv sawacecadencsecewaws 7,384 | 9. Village Main Reef............. 9,745 
i NE ae euiccenadanncesatwedaywes ee Py WPMD iss cccdceredcnccescedes 6,109 
£: POPEOIUS. TIGOD. i ccsccccvssccccees TG 2ee Paks WORCOREOE ioc cccciccecscesncceceus 1,140 
5. Geldenhuis Estate ............. 2,476 | -——- 
6. Langlaagte Deep .............. 2,680 | PRCME NO rigucscddessaueexenccedues 75,156 
Te SRRNOE) Si dxavancndiccnecesaceas 12,824 | 


In previous letters it was stated that there were 10 mines in operation. 
The number was increased to 11 in February, by the starting up of the 
Geldenhuis Estate and Gold Mining Company, the production of whose 
mill is included in the table. During March the Crown Reef Gold 
Mining Company closed down, the ore on the dump having been 
worked up. This stoppage was noted in the previous letter. The 
number of working mines was, therefore, reduced to 10 again. 


(To be Continued.) 


NEW SLAG CARRIERS.—The work of excavation for a new slag car- 
rier is in progress at the Cambria Steel Company’s No. 6 furnace, Johns- 
town, Pa. The new carrier is an arrangement of buckets or receptacles 
for the slag on an endless chain or cable. This chain extends from the 
furnace to the railroad track, the distance at No. 6 furnace being about 
148 ft. As the cinders come from the furnace they drop into the moving 
buckets and are conveyed up a slightly inclined plane until the arrange- 
ment of the cable causes the buckets to dump their contents into a car 
standing on tracks beneath. It is arranged that a stream of water is 
always falling into the cinder receptacles, which sufficiently cools the 
red-hot contents before the cars are reached that there is no danger of 
igniting wooden cars, and they can be used just as well as iron ones. 





*Previous papers in this series have appeared in the “Engineering and 
Mining Journal,.’’ March 10th, 1990, page 287; March 17th, page 317; March 
24th, page 347; March 3lst. page 377; April 7th, page 436; April 28th, page 496; 


May 5th, page 531; May 26th, page 616. 














THE NACOSARI MINES, MEXICO. 





Written for the Engineering and Mining Journal by H. B. Layton. 





The development of the Great Pilares copper mine, Nacosari, in 
Sonora, Mexico, and the construction of big concentrating, smelting and 
converting plants have been accomplished under conditions which, con- 
sidering the size of the undertaking, would have been prohibitive to 
less determined operators. The owner of the property is the Mocte- 
zuma Copper Company, otherwise Phelps, Dodge & Company of New 
York. It may be said the enterprise was never from the beginning an 
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through which flows a small stream, the Nacosari River, a tributary of 
the Yaqui. The reduction plant is south of this stream. The eleva- 
tion of the town site is 4,000 ft. above sea level. Six miles eastward 
and more than 1,200 ft. higher, is Pilares Mountain, in which lies the 
great body of ore. Topographically the mountain is rugged and steep, 
and great pillars of rock protrude above its crest, giving it the name of 
“Pilares.” The ore body lies in an eruptive belt of trachyte in birds-eye 
porphyry formation, capped with breccia, with perhaps trachyte as a 
binder. This belt may be traced in a southeasterly direction a dis- 
tance of 3 miles to the Belle Union, another of the company’s mines thai 
has been only slightly prospected. Three miles west granite comes to 





SURFACE WORKINGS PILARES MINE, NACOSARI, MEXICO, 


experiment. From the time, nearly three years ago, when Prof. James 
Douglas, president of the company, and Prof. A. H. Ricketts, geologist 
and metallurgist for the company, examined the mine, they knew the 
subsequent expense was justified. Their original plans, with unimpor- 
tant modifications, have been worked out, and are practically complete. 

The property comprehends the Pilares Mine, with more than three 
miles of underground work down to the sixth level, that blocks out and 
discloses nearly or quite 2,500,000 tons of sulphide ore; eight miles of 


the surface of mountains that extend north and south. The ore is 
chalcopyrite and silicious rock, although the surface ore contains con- 
siderable black oxide of copper. The constituents of the average ore 
as analyzed by Daniel Huff, the mine surveyor, shows: Silica, 45.5; 
alumina, 24.82; iron, 8.5; copper, 8.0; sulphur, 12.25; lime, 0.68; mag- 
nesia, 0.30. 

When work in progress is completed all the ore in and above the 
sixth level will be run to the mill by gravity. At present, however, the 











TOWN OF NACOSARI, 


mine and surface railway, an inclined plane, complete reduction plant, 
a modern town, and a railroad nearly 100 miles long that will bring it 
all within immediate reach of the transportation lines of the United 
States. Complete, the investment will represent considerably more 
than $3,000,000 American money. 

The property is situated 98 miles south of Bisbee, Ariz., in the western 
spurs of the Sierra Madres. The town of Nacosari is in a valley 


MEXICO, AND MINEs. 


underground workings and the system of extracting ore, stoping, etc., 
are as follows: The perpendicular work consists of a main 3-compart- 
ment shaft, equipped with steel safety cages. Two o1 the cages are 
operated by a 25 H.P. double-cylinder vertical Union gasoline engine, 
with two-compartment type drum, that lifts 1% tons 165 ft. per minute, 
and at the same time lowers the other cage. The other cage is ope- 
rated by a horizontal Otto engine and is at present used in sinking 
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pelow the third level, the present depth. The other two are used to 
hoist ore from the second and third levels. Three winches also extend 
from the first to the fifth level. The first level is a tunnel 2,000 ft. 
through the mountain from southeast to northwest. A radiating drift 
1,000 ft. long intersects this tunnel near each portal. The main shaft is 
on ihe surface at the southeast end and 500 ft. west of the tunnel, and 
ore hoisted from the second and third levels is trammed through the 
tunnel and deposited in bins at the opposite end. The ore body on the 
first level is 90 ft. wide. Stoping is now in progress. 

The second level was begun as a tunnel, but now radiates from the 
main shaft. The drifts and crosscuts aggregate 2,000 ft. and the ledge 
is 87 ft. wide. The third level drifts 1,000 ft. in the ore body, with 6 
crosscuts, the longest 105 ft., still in ore. The fourth level is in water, 
but 800 ft. of drift and 2 crosscuts 75 ft. each are all in ore, and were 
run before water necessitated a discontinuance of work. Like the 
fourth, the fifth level is in water. It has 500 ft. of drift and one cross- 
cut of 75 ft., without reaching the limits of the ore body. The sixth 
level is a 7 by 9 ft. tunnel beginning at Porvenir, at the terminus of the 
railroad in Rosario Canyon. It will tap the main shaft 5,000 ft. from 
the portal. It is now in nearly 2,900 ft. in birds-eye porphyry and must 
strike the ledge before long. Two Ingersoll-Sergeant drills work night 
and day. When the tunnel is completed all ore from above will be 
lowered and all from below will be hoisted and pass out through this 
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three trestles, one 400 ft. long and 81 ft. high; a 400 ft. tunnel through 
solid rock, and many deep fills. The curves are elevated to a 15-mile 
speed, and ascending from the mine they are compensated so that 
loaded cars going down require the same power as empty cars going 
up. The 40-lb. rails are all laid on tie plates and are aligned to a lead 
pencil point. During the period of construction 700 Mexicans have been 
employed at one time, with only J. W. D. Moodie, superintendent, his 
assistant, Mr. York, and one or two other skilled track men to direct 
such a motley army. The road is estimated to have cost $63,000 Mexi- 
can currency per mile. The ore cars are steel, of 6 tons capacity. The 
ore bins are also steel, of 1,500 tons capacity. A steel trestle extends 
from the railroad over the bins at the concentrator, into which the ore 
is deposited from the cars, and from there it passes by gravity into the 
rock crushers of the concentrator. 

Electricity is the power that drives the several departments of the 
reduction plant. The power house is a steel structure 108 by 62 ft. 
The steel framework supports a 12-ton traveling crane with a span of 
25 ft., available in any part of the building. The dynamos are operated 
by eight Crossley gas engines made in Manchester, Eng., rated at 110 
H.P. at 200 revolutions per minute. Each engine with, flywheel weighs 
40,000 lbs. They are the four-cycle, hit-and-miss type. The gas is pro- 
duced by the Loomis water-gas system. Eight tanks contain water for 
the circulating system for cooling the cylinders. Each engine is belted 
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tunnel. Until it is completed the ore from the first three levels will be 
deposited in bins at the portal of the first level tunnel, as described 
previously. From the bins it will pass to steel ore cars that will be 
run to the incline and there lowered to the railroad. The incline is 
1,900 ft. long, 33 per cent. grade, 3 ft. gauge. The cable attached to 
skips on each track weighs 3,000 lbs. The machinery that controls the 
cable at the head of the incline is massive and firmly anchored. The 
main pulley wheel weighs 7 tons and is controlled by two steel friction 
bands attached to powerful levers. At the base of the incline the cars 
are run off the skips onto the railroad. 

On account of the excessive cost of timber, stoping will be prosecuted 
on the filling system. Waste will be run down from the surface through 
the winzes and thrown into place in courses of 6 ft. The tunnels and 
drifts are, however, timbered with 10 by 10 in. stuff. The sets are 4 ft. 
10 in. from center. 6 ft. 6 in. high. Adjacent to these main ways ore 
chutes are to be constructed with loading vents at intervals of 50 ft., 
and ample manways will be provided. 

The task of hauling hoisting machinery, air compressors and mine 
cars through a mountainous country to the additional high altitude 
of the mine was in itself a hard one; but how infinitely more difficult 
it was to haul thousands of tons of rails, ties, beams, engines, blowers, 
Wa.er jackets, converter vessels, crushers and hundreds of other .items, 
the experienced reader will readily appreciate. At a rate of from $20 
to $24 gold per ton from the railroad terminus at Naco, near Bisbee, 
the hauling charge for this tonnage has eaten a good sized hole into 
$75,000. But everything is of the utmost stability and the best that 
skill can produce. 

The 3 ft. gauge railroad from the reduction plant at the town, 5% 
Miles to the mine, is as carefully constructed as any trunk line road in 
the United States. For grades and curves it equals some of the Colorado 
mountain climbers. The longest tangent is 800 ft. Snake-like, with 
Several 40° curves, it climbs more than 600 ft. in its length, and hag 


direct to a 65-Kw. 260-volt shunt-wound direct-current General Elec- 
tric generator with normal speed of 910 revolutions per minute. The 
reason shunt-wound instead of compound-wound machines were selected 
is to insure protection against any lapses of the engines. If any one of 
these should drop its speed below normal the affected dynamo for the 
time being would become a motor and would not, therefore, interfere 
with the action of other motors. The current from the eight generators 
is carried to a switchboard by overhead cables. The switchboard con- 
sists of eight generator panels, one main station panel and one feeder 
panel. The current is transmitted to the departments over four cir- 
cuits of Standard conductor, each having an area of‘ 500,000 circular 
mils. Two of the circuits are taken to two distributing boards in the 
concentrator, one for each mill, giving a total of 500 H.P. with an over- 
load capacity of 25 per cent. Another is taken to the furnace and con- 
verter blower room and the fourth set of feeders is distributed about 
the plant for other machinery and lighting. Any dynamo may be cut 
off from the switchboard from three different points in the power 
house—at the switchboard (at quick-break switch), at either dynamo, 
and at either engine by a push button that operates as a solenoid on the 
circuit breaker. The lighting equipment at the beginning for mill and 
town consists of 400 C. P. 250-volt incandescent lamps and 10 arc 
lamps, constant potential. A telephone service will connect all de- 
partments. 
(To be Concluded.) 


UTILIZING BLAST FURNACE GASES.—A recent statement is that 
in Germany there are 41 engines with an aggregate of 22,000 H.P., and in 
Luxemburg 12 engines developing a total of 6,760 H.P., working with 
blast furnace gas. The following are the respective figures in other iron- 
producing countries: Belgium, 8 of 3,700 H.P.; France, 8 of 3,250 H.P.; 
and Great Britain, 6 of 2,060 H.P., making a general total of 74 engines 
and 37,720 H.P. 
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THE RED ASH MINE EXPLOSION IN WEST VIRGINIA. 





Mr. J. W. Paul, State mine inspector of West Virginia, has completed 
and published a report on the explosion which occurred at the Red 
Ash Mine in that State in March last. This report is so clear and 
concise that we give it below very nearly in full: 

The Red Ash Mine in West Virginia is operated by the Red Ash 
Coal Company. The mine is located on the line of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railroad on the south side of New River in Fayette County and 
is a drift mine about 450 ft. above the river, being reached by an 
incline 1,350 ft. 1ong. The mine has a covering (coping) about 500 ft. 
thick. The bed of coal is known as the Red Ash and is at present be- 
ing mined at Rush Run, Dimmock, Echo, Fire Creek, Beechwood, 
Alaska, Red Ash and other mines. The coal has a thickness varying 
from 3 to 6 ft. The coal in the Red Ash Mine averages 5 ft. 6 in. in 
thickness and is practically free from partings. 

This Red Ash Mine was opened in 1892 about 1% miles from the 
Rush Run Mine and adjacent to the latter mine lease. This Red Ash 
is faulty in places and is often cut out by rolls (washes) and is fre- 
quented in some sections by clay and shale penetrating the deposit. 
Such irregularities have been encountered in most of the mines working 
this coal deposit, and the Red Ash Mine has been no exception. For 
a considerable distance the main heading was driven through solid 
shale and sandstone. 

The eoal from this mine is used fer steam generation and for the 
manufacture of coke. The promixate chemical analysis of the coal is 
as follows: Moisture, 0.76; volatile matter, 22.60; fixed carbon, 75.46; 
ash, 0.71; sulphur, 0.47; total, 100.00. 

The roof of the mine is a strong shale and in some places a 
micaceous sandstone. Practically no timber is reouired on the main 
and lateral headings. The roof remains well intact without the aid of 
props, even at the passways where the headings are sufficiently wide to 
accommodate two tracks each of 44 in. gauge. In thé rooms props are 
judiciously used where there is the slightest pretext of danger. 

The general safety of this mine may be judged of by the accident list 
prior to the recent disaster. Since 1892 three men have been killed by 
falls of slate and coal and eight have been injured by falls of slate 
and eoal, a record commendable for a mine of its development. The 
question arises, Were the conditions in this mine such as to arouse ap- 
prehension of a casualty due to the presence of explosive gas? The 
history of this mine will best answer this question. The ventilation 
of this mine up to the late spring of 1898 was produced by means of a 
furnace located near the crop line on the first right heading. The con- 
ditions not being favorable for furnace ventilation, the furnace was 
abandoned and a fan installed on the left return aircourse during the 
spring of 1898. The fan had a working capacity of 25,000 cu. ft. of 
air per minute and the record of inspections show that it actually 
caused 23,790 cu. ft. of air to pass through the mine. 

As early as 1897 this mine was known to generate, in the advance 
workings, gas of an inflammable nature, in small volumes. In the ad- 
vance workings of the adjoining Rush Run Mine gas was given off, and 
through a miner entering an abandoned heading in this mine, after 
being warned not to enter, his open light exploded the gas and he lost 
his life. This had the effect of causing extreme caution to be observed 
in the Red Ash Mine. A fire-boss was employed, as is required by 
the mining statutes, and a letter of instruction was issued by the Red 
Ash Coal Company outlining in detail the method to be followed in 
the examination of the mine, and in this letter the fire-boss was in- 
structed to comply with the State mining laws in every particular. 

Gas was known to be generated at the face of all headings beyond the 
8th right heading, and it was generally known in the mining commun- 
ity that the Red Ash Mine was a gaseous mine in the most advanced 
workings. The miners are fully aware of the existence of the gas and 
it was customary to wait at the parting on the main heading between 
the 6th and 7th right headings until the fire-boss had made his 
inspection and reported to the men its condition before they advanced 
beyend this point. On the morning of March 6th, 1900, the men did 
not wait at the accustomed place until the fire-boss had made the ex- 
amination of the mine, but proceeded on their journey to their re- 
spective working places. Only a few workmen, trapper boys and mule 
drivers had reached their places when at 7:16 a. m. the explosion oc- 
curred. The fire-boss had entered the mine at not earlier than 6:35 
o’clock, and as he had a long journey to make and had over 40 dif- 
ferent places to examine, it is quite probable that he had made no 
more than one examination, since he was found at the place near the 
face of the 8th right heading where it was customary to make the 
first test. It appears that gas was found there by the fire-boss, for he 
had opened a valve on the compressed air line near the face of the 
heading, this with a probable view of diluting and driving out the gas. 

This explosion was not due to a lack of proper legislation. In fact 
it was due to a positive violation of the mining law. Section 10, chap- 
ter 50, of the Acts of 1887 says in part: “And no workman shall enter 
or be permitted to enter, any mine or part of a mine, generating fire 
damp, until it has been examined by the fire-boss and reported by him 
to be safe.” Had the workmen remained at their accustomed places 
until the fire-boss had made the examination of the mine the explosion 
would not have occurred, unless some accident had happened the lamp 
of the fire-boss. 

The greatest force of the explosion was on the 8th left heading. The 
direction of the force was toward the mouth of the main beading and 
toward the face of the cross headings. 

The greatest destruction having been at that point, proves that the 
explosion originated there. No bodies were found on the 8th left head- 
ing or air course or rooms on either of said 8th left entries. 

a It is probable that the open lights carried by the men found on the 
ith left heading were responsible for the ignition of the gas. In other 
sections of the mine there may have been small volumes of gas which 
under normal conditions would not have exploded, but the explosion on 
the 7th and 8th left would have the effect of creating a rush of air and 
a compression of the air throughout the mine. This compression oc- 
curring in the presence of a small percentage of gas and dust, it would 
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instantly be ignited by any open light that might be present, thus ex- 
tending the explosion to other sections where a similar favorable con- 
dition would be made for an explosion. This would follow in such 
rapid succession as to appear at the drift mouth that one general ex- 
plosion had occurred. 

The probable cause of an accumulation of gas sufficient to cause an 
explosion is explained by the evidence secured at the coroner’s inquest. 
A machine runner being the last to leave the mine at midnight on 
March 5th stated that he opened the door of the left 7th heading and 
after coming through the door gave it a kick and did not look to sce 
if it was closed. When opening the door he claimed it met with some 
obstruction and that he had to push hard to overcome it. It is very 
reasonable to conclude that this door remained open the remainder of 
the night. Chapter 9, section 14, Acts of 1890, says: “No miner, wori- 
man or other person shall knowingly open a door used for directing 
ventilation and not close it again.” Here was another violation of the 
law which in itself would render the mine dangerous for the use of an 
open light beyond the 7th left heading. 

A new and dangerous condition has arisen in the mines in this State 
in recent years. That is an excessive amount of dust as the result 
of mining machinery. Our laws provide for the watering down of dust ii 
mines generating gas. A similar provision should be made for «li 
mines wherein dust accumulates. With mining machines comes the 
necessity of heavier shots. These shots often being prepared by men 
of little experience in blasting, often blow out. A blown-out shot is 
often the occasion of a dust explosion. In the Red Ash Mine mining 
machines of the Harrison type were used. Large quantities of dust 
had accumulated in the mine, and this dust was the principal agent 
extending the scone of the explosion. A number of kegs of powder 
exploded in various sections of the mine, and these aided the explosion. 

Of the 46 persons killed in this Red Ash explosion no one had suf- 
fficient purning to cause death. Only a few of the dead had the hair 
burned off the head. The force of the explosion was quite violent, as 
was attested by the condition of some of the bodies. A large number 
had fractured skulls and in some cases a large part of the skull was 
gone; arms and legs were broken in many cases, showing that the 
bodies had been hurled violently. Aside from the 46 deaths resulting 
from the explosion three men were injured a short distance inside the 
drift mouth by the force of the air coming out of the mine with great 
velocity. This torce was sufficient to wreck and pile up several cars 
on the outside of the mine. 

Miners as a rule are a fearless class of men and take many risks of 
danger. A great many miners do not realize the danger of a gaseous 
mine which is dry and having dust in the rooms and gaugeways. A 
less number know the reauirements of the State mine law. Ignorance 
of the law excuses no man, but in this case a knowledge of the law 
would often save the lives of many men. Extracts of our mine law 
should be posted at all mines. Without the co-operation of the officials 
and employees at the mines the efforts of the Mine Inspectors are at- 
tended with unsatisfactory results. 

Coroner’s juries sitting on mine disasters should endeavor to render a 
verdict which would show wherein the mine law had been violated, if 
violated at all. The following is the verdict of the coroner’s jury on 
the Red Ash Mine disaster: ‘We, the jury, find that B. B. Long and 
others came to their death by reason of an explosion of gas in the Red 
Ash Mine, in the County of Fayette and State of West Virginia, on the 
6th day of March, 1900, caused by the lack of proper ventilation on that 
date.” 

Until we have some legislation governing the acts of workmen in- 
side the mines of this State similar disasters are liable to occur. Witli- 
in the past five years a numver of mines in this State have become 
gaseous. This department, knowing of the encroaching danger, en- 
deavored at the last meeting of the State Legislature to have enacted a 
bill which had for its object the reducing to a minimum this liability of 
accidents from mine explosions and other causes. Our present laws 
are equal to any ordinary emergency that may present itself in a non- 
gaseous mine, but not for mines generating gas. 

The fact that the mine voss at the Red Ash Mine did not know how 
much air per man is required by the State mine laws to be admitted 
through the workings of the mine shows that little discipline would be 
inspired by his knowledge of the law. However, the ventilation was 
ample, had the doors been undisturbed. The evidence at the corone:’s 
inquest divulged the fact that there was some question in the minds 
of some of the employees of the Red Ash Mine as to who had charee 
of the fan, but it was shown that either the fire boss or the drum run- 
ner had been starting the fan for two months previous to the explosion. 

A map accompanying the report shows the workings of the Red Ash 
Mine, the location of doors, regulators, overcast, fan, direction of air 
currents and location of bodies found. The total number of men killed 
in the explosion at Red Ash is computed by Mr. Paul at 46. Of these 
26 were whites and 20 colored. On them were dependent 43 persons, of 
whom 14 are widows and 28 orphans. 


PATENT LAW IN JAPAN.—Under the law of Japan as recently 
amended the duration of a patent is fixed at 15 years, and of the copy- 
right of a design 10 years, subject to the payment of annual fees. The 
term of protection obtained by registration of a trade mark is fixed at 20 
years, except in the case of trade marks previously registered abroad, 


i the term is the same as that for which the original registration is 
valid. 





THE KRUPP STEEL WORKS.—According to the London “Engi- 
neer,” the total number of people employed in Krupp’s establishments 
in January last was 41,750, of whom 25,133 are at Essen, 3,458 in the 
Gruson Steel Works, of Magdeburg Buckau; 2,726 in the German ship- 
yards at Kiel, and 10,344 in various smelters and coal mines owned by 
Krupp. The foundation for these gigantic works was laid in 1810 by 
the grandfather of the present chief of the firm. Essen had then 4,000 
inhabitants. It now has 105,528. The firm owns a large number of 
iron ore mines in Germany and Spain, 
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THE GEOLOGY AND VEIN SYSTEMS OF THE MOUNT WILSON 
MINING DISTRICT, COLORADO. 





Written for the Engineering and Mining Journal by Frank L. Nason. 





In general, the geology of this district is comparatively simple. The 
successive rock strata are exposed through a vertical height of nearly 
6,000 ft. in a horizontal distance of about 9 miles. The nearly vertical 
walls of the canyons of the San Miguel River and of Bear Creek give a 
section to the surface of Wilson Mesa, and from Wilson Mesa are other 
and smaller canyons giving a section up to timber line. Above that line, 
though many of the mountain slopes are covered by steel slide rock, 
there are numerous rock exposures free of detritus, and vertical cliffs 
reaching to the very summits of Mount Wilson and of its various spurs. 
The rocks consist of eruptives and sedimentaries. The eruptives are 

sily divided into two classes, diorites anu gabbro-diorites, of which 
the latter appear to be the older. On the Mesa is a rock which the 
writer has tentatively classed as an andesite which occurs in dikes and 
bosses; and one unique outcrop of scoriaceous rock as yet unidentified. 


/G\am O'Shanter vein 
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Primarily it would be assumed that the canyon of the San Miguel 
River, with its adventitious canyons cutting far into the Mesa, would 
readily afford a means of testing the truth of the assumption that the 
overlying calcareous rocks of the cretaceous would be mineralized. As a 
matter of fact, however, the canyon sections of the sandstones of the 
Jura-Trias are vertical, while the cretaceous rocks overlying them slope 
gradually away, and are for the most part covered with soil. A narrow 
fissure in the sandstone might be enlarged in the calcareous rocks vf 
the overlying strata and give practically no sign of their existence (see 
accompanying sections). 

The only intimation that we have that such is the case, aside from 
a priori reasoning, is the finding of much “float” lead and copper, 
highly argentiferous, over the surface of the Mesa. Whatever the rea- 
son may be for the lack of active prospecting on the Mesa, these facts 
are patent to all. The Mesa ores are low grade with outcrops generally 
(if they exist) obscured by soil; while what may be called the alpine 
division (above timber line) yield high grade ores with evident out- 
crops. The locations of the veins are indicated either by gossan, or by 
deep gashes in the divides, generally filled with slide rock. 

In the Alpine District the veins are indisputably true fissures, but 
owing to the nature of the enclosing rock they have not been subse- 
quently enlarged. This is alike true of veins which occur in the 
eruptive rocks and in the sedimentaries. Above the Mesa ealcareous 
rocks lie the shales (Mancos) and though these are in places slightly 
calcareous, they are practically impervious to solutions and wholly in- 
soluble. The same may be said of the San Miguel conglomerates. 
Though this formation has beds of limestone, it is found only on the 
crests of divides, and its entire basal area does not exceed 500 ft. in 
width and one mile in length. Even where the underlying shales are 
pierced by dikes and loccolites, there are few or no intrusions in the 
San Miguel formation. 

Character of Ore Deposits in Different Country Rocks.—Just why a 
fissure extending from one eruptive rock to another, or from an erup- 
tive to a sedimentary, should be filled in one part by one group of min- 





SCALE, 
Horizontal Scale 1_in.=1 mile. 
Vertical Scale 1 in.=1,500 ft. 


GEOLCGICAL SECTION FROM THE SAN MIGUEL RIVER TO 1HE SUMMIT OF PICK MOUNTAIN. 


The outcrop has the appearance of a cinder heap from a blast furnace. 
The cone is not 100 ft. in height, rises from the level mesa, and is prob- 
ably the last visible effort of the tremendous seismic forces once so 
active in this country. The sedimentaries consist of heavy beds of red 
and white sandstones interstratified by beds of conglomerates and shales 
(Jura-Trias); heavy beds of arenaceous limestones and calcarous sand- 
stones, soft sandstones, coal beds and soft shales (cretaceous); heavy 
beds of conglomerates (with granite, gneiss, lime and quartzite peb- 
bles) their beds of shale and limestone (San Miguel formation) prob- 
ably eocene in age. With the exception of the coal beds before men- 
tioned, no bedded ore formations are known. 

it will be observed that there is an absence of limestone beds, cori: 
sponding to the lower carboniferous of Leadville and Rico, where great 
contact veins exist, and though eruptive rocks are abundant in this lu 

‘ality, the absence of limestone beds prevent the formation of gre. 
mineral deposits, where the limestone is wholly replaced by ores. 

By consulting the accompanying geological section it will be seen that 
there are beds of rock lying aboue the Jura-Trias sandstones that have 
a large percentage of lime. It often happens in such cases that the 
line is dissolved and replaced by ores of some kind. There is a chance, 
aud a very favorable one, that the cretaceous rocks carrying lime will 
prove to be mineralized to a point where they can be mined at a profit. 
Several prospect tunnels have been driven in this rock which show that 
gulena and copper pyrites have to some extent replaced the lime. Al- 
though the lead carries high silver values, none of these tunnels show 
enough values to allow of profitable mining to be carried on at present. 
The work that has been done, however, is located at a considerable dis- 
tance from eruptives which have been the agent of mineralization. it 
has been the writer’s belief for a long time that competent exploration, 
intelligently directed, would lead to the discovery of great deposits of 
Silver-lead-copper ores, which could be concentrated to a high grade 
product. Along the canyon of the San Miguel prospecting has been 
exiensively undertaken along contacts between the sandstones of the 

ira-Trias, but the search has been with the object of locating high 
grade gold-silver-copper ores. 

Bearing in mind the fact that the rocks of the Jura-Trias are sand- 
stones, it will readily be seen that they are practically insoluble, hence 
no fissure could be enlarged, secondarily, to a large fissure. 


erals and in another by a group almost entirely different, no one yet 
pretends to say with any positiveness. Yet such a difference exists 
generally and Mount Wilson is no exception to the general rule, as will 
be seen from the following. The characteristic minerals of the Silver 
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FISSURE VEIN IN SANDSTONE ENLARGED IN LIMESTONE. 


Pick in the order of their abundance: chalcopyrite, galena, pyrite, 
arsenopyrite, stibnite, tetrahedrite (gray copper), gangue quartz or 
calcite, sometimes both; free gold rarely visible except by panning. In 
the Tam o’ Shanter, Arcnaean and Special Sessions, the minerals are 
arsenopyrite, pyrite, chalcopyrite, galena, rare; gangue, almost wholly 
quartz; gold almost wholly free. In the Silver Pick, gold and silver, 
average ratio, 1 to 3 or 4; the Tam o’ Shanter, Archaean and Special 
Sessions, gold and silver, average ratio, 1 to 1 or 2. 
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The country rock of the Silver Pick, the eastern end where was the 
rich ore-shoot, is a dark green, close-grained diorite; that of the Tam 
o’ Shanter, Archaean and Special Sessions is a coarse-grained rock, 
gabbro-diorite, locally known as granite. The Silver Pick vein goes 
from the diorite into the gabbro, and it is a curious fact that while in 
the pay shoot there is hardly a trace of zinc blende, in the transition 
zone of low grade ore near the junction of the diorite and the gabbro, 
zinc is a very abundant mineral. 

Driving west has not been carried far enough on the Silver Pick vein 
to demonstrate that it has or has not any connection with the Archaean 
or Special Sessions, but one very striking fact is noticed that in neither 
of these two claims is there hardly a trace of zinc. 

In both rocks the values of the veins are very high, ranging from $50 
and upward, crude, while lots of several tons have been mined from the 
Silver Pick carrying gold 80 oz., silver 100 oz.; Special Sessions, gold 19 
oz., silver 25 oz.; Archaean, gold 35 oz., silver 40 oz.; Tam o’ Shanter, 
gold 12 oz., silver 14 oz. The above, while much above the average 
values, are not picked samples, but represent ton lots or more. 

As a general rule it may be laid down that with certain modifications, 
in the diorite rock, chalcopyrite and galena ore are indicative of high 
values; arsenopyrite in the gabbros; while in either rock if zinc blende 
is high the ores will run down to from 0.2 to 0.5 oz. gold and 3 to 5 oz. 
silver. 

Vein Filling in Slate Rocks.—On Polar Peak, as a whole, and on the 
spurs of Mount Wilson forming the divides of Elk, Bear and Bilk 
creeks, there are numerous fissures, some of them of considerable size, 
more or less completely mineralized. The minerals are iron pyrites, 
galena, copper pyrites sparingly, with a gangue of quartz. In many 
instances there is an almost solid filling of iron pyrites. The values 
rarely exceed $3 to $14 and in many instances the ores could not be 
concentrated. Free gold is an almost unknown quantity. Of course 
veins in rock of this nature can not be enlarged secondarily. 

In this connection it may not be amiss to offer facts to substantiate 
the statement that veins in slate, sandstone and eruptive rocks gen- 
erally do not enlarge beyond the size of the original fissure. As has 
been stated, the country rock of the Silver Pick is a black or dark green 
diorite. In many instances the gangue accompanying the vein is from 
3 in. to 4 ft. in thickness, the gangue, of course, being the original diorite 
from which all the soluble elements have been leached by the decom- 
position of the compound minerals, leaving alumina in the form of clay 
and the silica in grains. The vein of sulphide ore often passes through 
this gangue entirely undecomposed. Repeated assays of this gangue 
show it to be almost wholly lacking in the precious metals. 

The inference from the above appears very obvious. The original 
fissure was formed and filled, the mineralizing solutions having de- 
posited their metallic burden in the fissures, softening the immediate 
wall rock without enlarging the fissure. 

The conclusion which can be drawn and which is of practical value 
is this: So long as a mineralized fissure continues in an insoluble rock 
no permanent enlargement of the vein can be looked for at any depth. 
This rule is a somewhat bold statement of the writer’s conclusions, the 
elaboration of which may be given in another paper. 

Influence of Orientation of Veins in the Mount Wilson District.— 
There is a deeply rooted belief in the minds of all prospectors, not un- 
shared by well educated miners, that there is a general law which 
makes that veins which lie in a certain fixed direction are apt to be 
richer than those which have other courses. There is, of course, a 
rational basis for this belief, but it is without value for general applica- 
tion. The general course of the vein on the Silver Pick group of claims 
is northeasterly, and the same is true of adjacent claims upon which 
development work has been done. So far as experience goes for this 
locality, this rule may be laid down: Veins running a few points north 
or south of east are apt to carry high values; those running east or 
west of north a few points are generally worthless. Another fact may 
be noted, that, as a rule, copper pyrites is an index, not infallible 
though, of value; and that almost without exception this mineral is 
present in easterly veins and absent from northerly veins. 

In working the Silver Pick vein cross veins, northerly, are encoun- 
tered, and without exception iron pyrites is the only mineral present, 
save quartz and calcite, and they carry hardly a trace of either gold or 
silver. Of course, flexures in the vein are excepted. For example, the 
Silver Pick vein has often for a distance of 4 to 6 ft. been bent at right 
angles to its course, widened to 2 ft. and, inexplicable as it is, the 
values in these flexures often run from 10 to 80 oz. in gold. 

Values in the Country Rock.—When the writer was first located in 
this district it was reported that all of the diorite country rock of the 
district ran from $2 to $6 a ton in gold. This was supposed to be true, 
not only of the immediate wall rock of the Silver Pick vein, but of the 
diorite as well. 

During the summer of 1899 this question was thoroughly investigated, 
with the following results: Laccolites of diorite and small dykes, 1 mile 
distant from the mine, were thoroughly sampled and assayed. One hun- 
dred assays gave values ranging from 0.0125 oz. gold to 0.15 gold, with 
a general average of about 0.025 oz. gold. That is a general average of 
from 50c. to 65c. gold and silver. Two hundred assays from the mine 
rock covering distances of 6 in. to 4 ft. from the vein gave about the 
same values with four exceptions. One exception gave 0.8 oz. gold, and 
the others ranged from 0.2 to 0.4 oz. gold. 

The gabbro diorite was not as thoroughly sampled, but in this rock 
the values ranged from lic. to 65c. a ton. The slates were not sam- 
pled. The calcareous sandstones on the Mesa in the vicinity of the 
prospect tunnels never failed to give one or more ounces of silver. 
Careful examination revealed minute grains of galena, and it is this 
galena which probably carries the values. 

in summing up the main points of this paper the following state- 
ments can be made: From the standpoint of elevation the Mount Wil- 
= District can be divided into the Piedmont or Mesa belt, and the 
Alpine. 

In the Piedmont belt, successful mining will probably be confined to 
contact deposits located in the heavy beds of the calcareous sandstones: 
in the Alpine belt, to the easterly veins in the eruptive rocks alone. 


From the Mesa belt no shipment of ore has ever been made; from the 
Alpine belt shipments to at least $1,000,000 in gold, silver and copper 
have been made. 

In the Mesa belt only the crudest and most unimportant prospecting 
has been done; while, for the reasons given, the writer considers this 
to be a very promising field for speculative operation. 

In the Alpine belt the Silver Pick has been the only regularly worked 
mine. But in this mine effort has been concentrated in developing and 
working an area of about 450,000 sq. ft.; and work has been confined 
practically to the Silver Pick claim. It will thus be seen that no work 
has been done which tends to prove the extent of the great vein system 
of the Alpine belt of the Mount Wilson District. 

There is no doubt in the writer’s mind that intelligent exploration 
work in both the Mesa and Alpine belts of this district would be emi- 
nently successful. 





ABSTRACTS OF OFFICIAL REPORTS. 





Ivanhoe Gold Corporation, Limited, Western Australia. 


The Ivanhoe is one of the most successful and best managed mines in 
the Kalgoorlie District of West Australia. It was originally developed 
by Melbourne owners, but in 1897 it was acquired by Mr. Whitaker 
Wright and his friends in London who floated it as the Ivanhoe Gold 
Corporation with a capital of £1,000,000. In 1898 the English company 
made a profit of £140,000, but in the year 1899, the period covered by 
present report, the profit was considerably increased, being no less 
than £286,933. Adding £38,784 balance brought forward from the 
previous year, there was a total of £325,717 available for distribution, 
Of this £63,833 has been devoted to expenditure on capital account, and 
£250,000 distributed as dividend, carrying the remainder over to current 
year’s account. 

During the year 1899 the mine has continued to develop very satis- 
factorily. The oxidized ore reserves above the 200-ft. level have been 
increased by over 3,000 tons, and stand now at 128,000 tons. The sul- 
phides below that level have been opened up and some 83,000 tons of 
these have been exposed, though they have not so far been treated. The 
present plant consists of 60 stamps working solely on the oxidized ores. 
After coming from the battery the pulp passes over 50 ft. of canvas 
strakes which collect sulphide concentrates, and afterward the pulp is 
separated into sands and slimes. The proportional amounts of concen- 
trates, sands and slimes are respectively 2, 50 and 48 per cent. Up to 
the present time about 170 tons of concentrates have been caught, 
averaging 12 oz. per ton, but none of them have been treated except 
in an experimental way. The ore treated in the battery in 1899 was 
59,664 tons, and the yield was 70,744 oz. bullion; 37,369 tons of sand 
were treated in the cyanide plant, yielding 21,795 oz. bullion, and 31,685 
tons of slimes were treated, yielding 11,488 oz. bullion. The total pro- 
duction was 104,009 oz. bullion, valued at £400,544. The yields from 
the sands by cyaniding is greater than it otherwise would have been, 
as a considerable amount of accumulated tailings were treated, and 
these tailings contained a large proportion of gold, as the mill extrac- 
tion at the time was not so good as it is now. It is estimated that at 
the present time the average contents of the ore are about 1.72 oz. of 
fine gold per ton, and that the amounts obtainable by present practice 
are 1.18 oz., 0.35 oz., 0.24 oz. and 0.15 oz. fine gold per ton respectively 5y 
amalgamation, by treatment of concentrates, by cyaniding the sand 
and by cyaniding the slimes. This gives a total extraction of about 
1.56 oz. or 90.7 per cent. of the total gold contents. The cyaniding cf 
sand shows the least efficiency and it is considered that by means of 
a grinding plant the extraction may be increased. 

The sulphides have not as yet been treated at all, but considerable at- 
tention is being given to the study of the best mode of treatment. The 
concentrates from the mill are being used for this purpose. A small 
multiple-hearth furnace with mechanical rabbles has been erected, and 
it is proposed to try the system of dry crushing, roasting, grinding. 
amalgamation and subsequent cyaniding. The management of this 
property appears to be conducted with more foresight than has been 
customary at Kalgoorlie. 





RECENT DECISIONS AFFECTING THE MINING INDUSTRIES. 





Specially Reported for the Engineering and Mining Journal. 





RIGHTS OF ADJOINING OWNERS OF OIL LANDS.—A party, having 
a right to drill for oil and gas on a farm adjoining another’s land, cannot 
be prevented from using a pump which, by its power, draws oil from vhe 
adjoining lands, since such other party has the incidental right to use 
the most effective machinery, as property in oil and gas in land is not 
absolute until reduced into actual possession by being brought to the 
surface.—Jones vs. Forest Oil Company (44 Atlantic Reporter, 1074), Su- 
preme Court of Pennsylvania. 


RIGHTS IN CALIFORNIA REGARDING PUBLIC OIL LANDS.— 
While it is not necessary that a locator should be the first to discover 
mineral on the land, in order that the prior discovery of another shall 
inure to his benefit, and give validity to his location, it must have been 
known to and claimed by him. To constitute prior discovery which will 
support a location of public ground as an oil placer claim under the 
mining law the locator must actually have discovered oil within the 
limits of the claim. Here surface indications or the existence of oil 
thereon, however strong, are not sufficient, nor is the existence of oil 
on adjoining lands. In the absence of any intervening rights, the fact 
that mineral is not discovered on a claim until after the notice of loca- 
tion is posted and the boundary marked is immaterial, and where the 
discovery is the result of work subsequently done by the locator, his 
possessory rights under his location are complete from the date of such 
location.—Sierra Nevada Oil Company vs. Home Oil Company (98 Fed- 
eral Reporter, 673), United States Circuit Court, California. 
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OPERATING A BLOWING ENGINE WITH BLAST FURNACE GAS.* 





By Adolph Greiner. 





This paper gives the results of some careful tests made at the John 
Cockerill Works in Seraing, Belgium, by M. Hubert, professor at the 
Liege School of Mines, on the large blowing engine run by waste gas 
from the blast furnaces. This engine—which was described and illus- 
trated in the “Engineering and Mining Journal,’ February 10th, 1899, 
page 171—has a gas cylinder 1.300 meters diameter and 1.400 m. stroke, 
the blowing cylinder being 1.700 m. diameter. Run at 80 revolutions per 
minute, its indicated effect was 700 H. P. This engine has been in con- 
tinuous operation since November 20th last. The tests were made in 
the presence of several engineers, and the present paper gives an 
account of them in advance of the publication of M. Hubert’s detailed 
report. The accompanying diagram shows in Fig. 1 a section and in 
Fig. 2 a plan of the pipe connections and arrangements for conveying 
the gas from the furnace to the engine. 

On the first Gay, March 20th, the engine was tested simply as a gas 
motor; in view of this the blowing cylinder had been disconnected, and 
a powerful friction brake fitted on the outlying length of the main shaft 
to absorb the power developed. The power observed was over 600 ef- 
fective H. P. and varied considerably during the day, from the lowest 
limit, being 561 If. P. to the maximum of 670 H. P., the mean during the 
trial having been ascertained at 575 H. P. The caloric efficiency of the gas 
per cubie meter, measured by the calorimetric bomb of Professor Witz, 
was as follows: Minimum, 965; maximum, 999; mean, 984. Measured by 
Junker’s calorimeter these efficiencies varied between 798 and 937 
calories, the mean being 860. The consumption of gas per effective H. P. 
was 114.4 cu. ft., and per indicated H. P. 90.36 cu. ft. No further 
cleaning of the gas is attempted than the usual means in use when 
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combustion of the gas, according to the figures given by Mr. Witz, is 
equal to 22 per cent.—a magnificent result. The same ratio, taking as 
a basis the results obtained with the Junker’s calorimeter, is 25 per 
cent. On the whole, the 600-H. P. engine marks a new advance in the 
construction of gas motors. 

This engine suffices easily for a production of from 150 to 160 tons 
of pig iron per 24 hours at the Seraing blast furnaces. But there is no 
intention of stopping at 600 H. P. Drawings are already ready for three 
1,200 H. P. blowing engines which have been ordered for a Lorraine 
concern, of which the furnaces make daily 300 tons of pig iron from 
oolitic ores containing 30 per cent. of iron. The problem to be worked 
out is as follows: Supply 600 cu. m. of air per minute at a normal 
pressure of 95, and the plan is to solve it by the use of two gas cylinders, 
arranged tandem fashion, with a diameter of 1.40 meters, stroke 1.30 
meters, and a blowing cylinder of 1.85 meters diameter. As in the 600- 
H. P. engines, they have been able to develop an air pressure of 1% 
times the ordinary working pressure, so in the new engines they expect 
to be able to blow when necessary at pressures of from 25 to 30 lbs. 
These engines will be at work toward the middle of next year. 


MINERAL COLLECTORS’ AND PROSPECTORS’ COLUMN. 





(We shall be pleased to receive specimens of ores and minerals, and to 
describe and classify them, as far as possible. We shall be pleased to receive 
descriptions of minerals and correspondence relating to them. Photographs 
of unusual specimens, crystals, nuggets and the like will be reproduced 
whenever possible. Specimens should be of moderate size and should be sent 
prepaid; we cannot undertake to return them. If analyses are wanted we 
will turn specimens over to a competent assayer, should our correspondent 
instruct us to do so and send the necessary money.—Editor E. & M. J.) 





143.—S. X.—Hornblende—Allandite.—No. 1, a green rock, is princi- 
pally hornblende; the green color is due to silicate of iron, not to cop- 
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FROM THE BLAST FURNACE TO THE ENGINE 


UTILIZING BLAST FURNACE GASES. 


the gas is burned in boiler furnaces. 
purifying process employed. 

The second day, March 21st, the brake was taken off the shaft and 
the engine run as a blowing engine. By more or less closing the outlet 
valve, the wind pressure was caused to vary. During three hours in 
the morning the speed of running was 84 revolutions per minute, with 
a pressure of 7.75 lbs. per square inch. After noon the engine was run 
3 hours at a speed of 94 revolutions, blowing at a pressure of 8.72 lbs. 
Finally the engine was run at the high-blast pressure of 12 lbs., the 
speed falling to 62 revolutions. The quality of the gas appeared to be 
rather better than on the first day. The mean power developed during 
the morning was 561 effective H. P. and during the afternoon 725 H. P. 
The consumption of gas was for the morning trial 109.96 cu. ft. per 
effective H. P., $2.25 ft. per indicated H. P. per hour. For the afternoon 
trial the results were 101 cu. ft. per effective H. P., 78.45 ft. per indi- 
cated H. P. hour. The caloric efficiency of the gases gave by the Witz 
method for the morning trials an average of 990 calories and for the 
afternoon trials of 1,094 calories. By Junker’s calorimeter these figures 
were found to be 876 and 888 calories. 

The thermal efficiency of ratio between the power developed and 
the mechanical work equivalent to the heat of combustion was equal 
to 30 per cent. in the trials of March 21st. Approximately the heat 
balance of the engine can be established as follows: Heat converted 
into work in the cylinder, 30; heat carried off by the water jacket, 30; 
heat carried off by the escaping gas, 40; total, 100. 

This efficiency is highly remarkable. It is well known that in a per- 
fect steam engine the efficiency, taking into account that of the boilers, 
is never more than 12 per cent.—according to Prof. Hubert. In the 
ordinary blowing engines the efficiency is much lower, and often falls 
to one-half of the above figure. This being the case, the experiments 
justify the opinion expressed two years ago that the gas engine, for 
equal power only, consumes from one-sixth to one-fifth of the gas which 
would be required for raising steam for use in an ordinary engine. 

It further results from Prof. Hubert’s experiments that the ratio be- 
tween the work done in compressing air and that corresponding to the 
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per. No. 2. The brownish-red mineral is probably allandite garnet, a 
lime-iron silicate. The green mineral is apparently epidote, a silicate 
of iron, aluminum and calcite. 





144.—W. S. L.—No. 1, piece of black marble with vein containing cal- 
cium carbonate crystallized as spar. No. 2, black jack and resin jack, 
sulphide of zine or sphalerite; No. 3 contains much silica but is hardly 
true chert. Similar rock is often found in connection with the zinc and 
lead ores occurring in limestone in the Mississippi Valley. No. 4, quartz 
crystals with limonite, a vein formation. No. 5 is galena, lead sulphide. 
No. 6, honeycomb quartz, with iron stains. No. 7, cherty rock like No. 
3. No. 8, dark fine grained siliceous rock; may be an altered limestone; 
contains vein of calcite, Iceland spar, with a brown mineral, probably 
zine sulphide, resin jack. No. 9, silicious limestone, or might be called 
a limy quartzite. No. 10, fine grained silicious limestone, about half 
way between a limestone and a chert. 





145.—The Field Museum of Chicago has on exhibition what is possi- 
bly the finest specimen of smithsonite in this country. It came from 
Laurium, Greece, and would probably weigh 20 pounds. It has a botryoi- 
dal surface, shaded gray in color, and with a remarkable velvety ap- 
pearance, being almost brilliant. The value of such a specimen is 
doubtless large. 





146.—H. D.—Infusorial Earth.—Good infusorial earth, calcined, washed 
and dried, is worth $20 to $40 per ton at New York City in large lots. 
There is a ready market for first-class material. We cannot undertake 
to quote a price on what you send as it is impure, containing lime or 
other carbonates, and some iron oxide. The best grades of infusorial 
earth are pure white and contain practically pure silica. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


(Queries should relate to matters within our special province, such as 
mining, metallurgy, chemistry, geology, etc.; preference will be given to 
topics which seem to be of interest to others besides the inquirer. We 
cannot give professional advice, which should be obtained from a con- 
sulting expert. Nor can we give advice about mining companies or mining 
stock. Brief replies to questions will be welcomed from correspondents. 
While names will not be published, all inquirers must send their names and 
addresses. Preference will, of course, always be given to questions sub- 
mitted by subscribers.—Editor E. & M. J.) 


South American Coal Deposits.—Can you give me some information 
respecting the topography and the coal deposits and production of Costa 
Rica and the Republic of Colombia, having special reference to the 
availability of the coal deposits and accessibility to the Chiriqui Lagoon 
and the Gulf of Dolce?—W. H. A. 

Answer.—You will find information relating to the coal deposits of 
Colombia and Costa Rica in an article on the “Coal Trade and Ligniie 
Deposits of Northern South America,” by Francis C. Nicholas, pub- 
lished in the “Engineering and Mining Journal,’ August 20th, 1898. 


Gold in Massachusetts.—I have seen in a daily paper an account of a 
discovery of gold in Western Massachusetts; also a statement that a 
gold mine had been in operation near Hinsdale for 15 years past. Can 
you tell me if those statements are true?—P. J. 


Answer.—The Hinsdale “gold mine” has been a local joke for a num- 
ber of years past. At different times people have taken hold of it and 
spent more or less money and labor; but no one has ever taken any 
gold out of it—or anything else except a little iron pyrites. The “new 
discovery” you refer to reads very much as if it was being prepared in 
connection with the Adirondack business, to which we have referred fre- 
quently in the “Engineering and Mining Journal.” We do not believe 
there is anything in the business. 


Cyanide Patents.—Will you tell me if the MacArthur-Forrest Com- 
pany is enforcing royalties on the cyanide patents in this country? I 
am informed many companies pay no royalty, and that decisions of the 
courts in Colorado free users from payment of such royalties. I am in- 
formed that in Montana no royalties are paid.—J. G. A. 


Answer.—There has been no such decision as you refer to given in 
the courts of Colorado. The only test case involving the validity of 
the cyanide patents—the suit against the Mercur Company in Utah— 
was never tried, but was settled by a compromise. It is a fact, we 
believe, that many companies are using the cyanide process without 
paying royalty, while others have settled with the owners of the patents 
in some form. We are informed that the company owning the patents 
usuaily demands royalty where it is informed that cyanide is used; 
but if resistance is made, or payment is refused, the case is dropped. 
Large companies, like De La Mar’s Mercur, and others, are not touched 
by the owners of the patents. The MacArthur-Forrest patents will run 
out in 1903, we believe, and it is quite possible that the company is un- 
willing to enter upon a litigation which would certainly be long and 
costly, in view of the short time remaining. No suits for infringement 

. of patent or to enforce paymert of royalty are now pending. 


Utilizing Blast Furnace Gases.—Would it be practicable to pump 
waste blast furnace gas into tank cars, transport the cars to a distance 
of one-half mile or so, and use it directly out of the tank cars to burn 
under boilers at a plant about that distance from the furnace? I know 
nothing about the gas except that they use it to burn under boilers at 
all blast furnaces, and that I have seen recommendations from you 
that the use be made of it in gas engines. There is a furnace going up 
in this vicinity which may have gas enough to spare to run our plant, 
but the problem is to get it here, and a tunnel would be costly. What 
I want to get at from some authoritative source is whether this gas is 
of a nature that will permit of its use after cooling and if it can be 
transported as above stated.—W. R. G. 


Answer.—It would be impracticable to utilize the waste gases as you 
propose. The cooling would be rather an advantage than otherwise. 
It seems to us that a pipe-line of moderate size ought to be quite 
sufficient. 


Permanganate Process.—Can you tell me anything of the permanga- 
nate process of extracting gold from its ores? It has been tried, I 
believe, in Australia.—F. J. J. 


Answer.—The Black-Etard permanganate process is an improvement 
by Dr. Black of Otago University, Dunedin, New Zealand, on a-process 
originally devised by M. Etard, a French chemist. It is, in effect, a 
chlorination process, chlorine being the active solvent for the gold. It 
is now in use in Dunedin, New Zealand, and has lately been introduced 
at the Bethanga Mine in Victoria. Of the process as applied at the 
last-named mine the “Australian Mining Standard,” April 12th, 1900, 
says: “It can be used on ores free from iron pyrites or other sulphides 
or arsenides. The presence of copper pyrites or other copper com- 
pounds is no exception to its use, but ores containing much carbonate 
of lime, carbonate of magnesia, or other carbonates are not amenable 
to it. The permanganate solvent solution contains 12 pounds of com- 
mon salt, about 12 pounds of strong sulphuric acid, and about 6 or 7 
ounces of permanganate of potash crystals, dissolved in 100 gallons 
of water. The solution thus prepared has a deep violet-red color and 
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an acid salt taste. The whole of the plant required is a roasting fur- 
nace and solution, leaching, and precipitating vats. The gold is recoy- 
ered from the leach in the precipitating vats by the addition of a strong 
solution of sulphate of iron. The fine gold will settle at the bottom 
of the precipitating vat in the form of a brown-colored gold slime in 
the course of 24 hours, when the water may be run off and the slime 
collected.” 


PATENTS RELATING TO MINING AND METALLURGY. 


UNITED STATES. 


The following is a list of the patents relating to mining and metallurgy 
and kindred subjects, issued by the United States Patent Office. A copy of 
the specifications of any of these will be mailed by the Scientific Publishing 
Company upon receipt of 25 cents. 


Week Ending May 15th, 1900. 


649,913. EXPLOSIVE TOMPOUND. Sherman Clark, Gold Hill, Ore. An 
explosive compound formed by mixing nitrate of soda, sulphur, me- 
tallic antimony, carbonaceous matter, picric acid, nitric acid, and a 
reducer. 

649,941. ARTIFICIAL FERTILIZER. Hermann Menher, Berlin, Germany. 
An artificial fertilizer containing as an essential ingredient silicon 
nitrides, said nitrides forming with the acid reagents in the soil, 
ammonia. 

649,950. BATTERY-PLATE. James K. Pumpelly, Chicago, IIll., assignor 
to Samuel W. Ehrich, New York, N. Y. An electrode for electric 
batteries, consisting of a core of rolled sheet-lead and supports for 
the active material composed of cast-lead on each side of the same, 
said supports being so disposed as to expose the core at intervals 

649,962. METHOD OF EXTRACTING PRECIOUS METALS FROM ORES. 
Elias A. Smith and Markus H. Lyng, Anaconda, Mont., assignors 
to the Illinois Reduction Company, Chicago, Ill. The method con- 
sists in forming a leach liquid with alkali-metal chloride and oxy- 
chloride admixed, digesting the pulverized ore suspended in such 
liquid in the presence of a free acid to release the chlorine and 
effect solution of the gold and silver (and copper, if present) pre- 
cipitating said metals from the separated solution by addition of 
suitable reagent and, after removal of such resultant precipitates, 
thereupon neutralizing and electrolytically treating the residual 
solution so as to directly convert into oxychloride the alkali-metal 
chloride present in said solution and thus regenerate it for re-use. 

649,998. ELEMENT FOR STORAGE BATTERIES. Elmer A. Sperry, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. An element for a battery, consisting of a thin plate 
provided with raised edges, vertical ribs within the plate, the top 
raised edge increasing in thickness from each end toward an inter- 
mediate point, a terminal lug formed from the said edge at this 
point and an additional rib extending a short distance into the 
een the under side of the said raised edge opposite the ter- 
minal. 

649,999. ORE-ROASTING FURNACE. John C. Teller, Minneapolis, Minn 
The combination with a rotary drum, of a gas-supply pipe and air- 
supply pipe, the former surrounding the latter and extending 





through said drum, and one or more laterally-projecting tuyercs 
terminating within and located concentric of said opening. 


650,015. ELECTRIC WELDING. Eugene Lagrange and Paul Hoho, Brussels, 
Belgium. The method consists in connecting two bodies or pieces of 
metal as electrodes of the same sign, bringing them into contact 
with an appropriate uniformly-charged liquid or moist body and 
then passing through the liquid to the bodies or pieces of metal, an 
electric current sufficient to develop on the bodies or pieces of 
metal at the points of contact with the liquid, a gaseous resistance 
and developing at and near such resistance, incandescence of the 
bodies, or pieces. 


650,019. PROCESS OF EXTRACTING GOLD, SILVER, OR OTHER MET- 
ALS. John C. Montgomerie, Dalmore, Stair, Scotland, and Henry 
Parker, London, England. The process of extracting gold and si!- 
ver and copper, zinc or other base metals from refractory ores, 
consists in calcining the ore until any sulphides which may be pres- 
ent are converted into sulphates and oxides, subjecting the calcined 
ore with a compound composed of common salt, a sulphuric-acid- 
yielding agent as described and an oxygen-yielding substance, as 
specified to a red heat without the admission of air, treating the 
mass with water to remove the soluble salts, subjecting the residue 
to sulphuric acid, then washing the mass, subjecting the residue to 
a solution of hyposulphite of soda, and finally subjecting the resi- 
due to a gold solvent. 


650,023. PROCESS OF MAKING MAGNESIUM SUPEROXIDE. Heinrich 
Oppermann, Bernburg, Germany. A process which consists in first 
pulverizing magnesium hydrate, then moistening the powder to 
such an extent only that it still retains its powdery form, and then 
meen the moistened powder with dry pulverized sodium super- 
oxide. 

650,040. FIRE AND ACID PROOF MATERIAL AND PROCESS OF MAK- 
ING SAME. Ernst W. Engels, Essen, Germany. The process con- 
sists in covering the surface or surfaces of the material to be 
treated with carborundum, and then subjecting the latter to the 
action of an electric are of sufficient intensity to cause the car- 
borundum to be fused. 
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ELECTROPLATING APPARATUS. Louis Potthoff, New York, N. 
Y. The combination of a tank for containing an electrolytic solu- 
tion, an endless belt located immediately above said tank and the 
under side thereof being adapted to travel the length of said tank, 
one or more hooks suspended from said belt, and electrically con- 
nected with one terminal of an electric circuit, an anode or anodes 
in said tank electrically connected with the other terminal of said 
circuit, and a carrier adapted to be supported upon said hook or 
hooks and to be electrically-connected therewith, said carrier be- 
ing adapted to travel in said solution. 

STEAM-PUMP. Abram Ellis, Augusta, Ga. The combination of a 
steam-cylinder, piston-rod, and cross-head, a pitman from said 
cross-head to a crank-shaft, and a slotted disk on said crank-shaft 
and a wrist-pin therein, and a pitman connected to said wrist-pin 
and to a cross-head moving on a slideway and connected to a 
pump-piston. 

PROCESS OF PICKLING PLATES, BARS, OR SHEETS OF 
METAL. Chauncey E. Robinson and William L. Sutherland, Con- 
nellsville, Pa. The process consists in treating the plates to a 
bath composed of a solution of muriatic acid and water at a tem- 
perature from 60 to 125° F. and a starchy substance whereby a 
coating is given the article to preserve the cleansed surface. 

CRUSHING-MILL. Max J. E. Rotter, Chicago, Ill. The combina- 
tion with the crusher-head and its movable support, of raising and 
lowering mechanism for the said head, comprising wheels provided 
on their inner faces with coincident spiral cams upon which the 
support rests, and means for turning said wheels simultaneously. 

ROCK CRUSHER. Earle C. Bacon, New York, N. Y. In a crusher, 
a pitman consisting of a tubular head inclosing an eccentric, con- 
verging webs extending tangentially from the head and joined at 
the lower end, transverse webs, toggle-bearings, flanges supporting 
the latter, swells formed on the pitman in proximity to said flanges, 
wedges, and bolts extending through said webs and wedges. 

COAL SEPARATOR. Charles W. Ziegler, Scranton, Pa. The com- 
bination with a supporting-frame, provided with a coal-chute, and 
an independent chute for slate; of an incline comprising transverse 
bars formed with longitudinal recesses, and hollow cylinders se- 








cured in said recesses, plates secured at one end to said bars, 
means for adjusting said bars vertically; means for supporting the 
free ends of said plates adjustably; and adjustable gauge-plates 
between the plates forming the incline. 

OPERATING MECHANISM FOR STONE OR ORE CRUSHERS. 
William H. Baxter, Harrogate, England. The combination of a 
movable jaw-stock, a shaft on which the movable jaw-stock is 








mounted, brackets rigidly connected to the rear of and moving with 
said jaw-stock, a shaft carried in bearings and rising and falling 
within said brackets, an eccentric mounted upon the last-named 
shaft, a pitman mounted on said eccentric. 

ELECTRIC METAL-WORKING APPARATUS. Clyde Coleman, 
Chicago, Ill., assignor, by direct and mesne assignments, to the 
Bankers’ Electric Protective Company, same place. The combina- 
tion with an electrode between which and a mass of metal an are 
is adapted to be formed, of a muffle surrounding the electrode and 
inclosing the are and a peep-tube provided with a revolving pane. 

CONCENTRATOR. Charles A. Smith, Los Angeles, Cal. A con- 
centrator comprising a trough gradually decreasing in width from 
the head to the tail, having sides gradually increasing in width 
from the head to the tail; adjustable separating-plate for sepa- 
rating the concentrates from the semi-concentrates; adjustable 
separating-plate for separating the gangue from the semi-concen- 
trates, a yoke attached to a plate and having threaded socket for 
the reception and working of a screw; and chutes for carrying 
away respectively the concentrates, semi-concentrates and gangue. 

and 650,168. WATER-LIFT. Howard D. Colman, Rockford, Ill. In a 
water-lift, in combination, a pressure-water-supply pipe, a pulse- 
valve, a disk having a connection with the pulse-valve, a piston 
connected with the disk, for opening the pulse-valve by the press- 
ure of the drive-water, an intake-pipe, a discharge-pipe and a 
check-valve. 

PROCESS OF MAKING BORACIC ACID AND CHLORATES. 
Charles C. Moore, Liverpool, England. The process of producing 
boracic acid from crude borates, which consists in suspending the 
finely-ground crude borate in water, and passing chlorine into the 
mixture. 

EXPLOSIVE. Max Bielefeldt, Wittenberg, Germany. An explosive 
compound consisting of sodium nitrate, potassium nitrate, sulphur, 
coal-tar, and potassium bichromate. 

PROCESS OF MAKING CARBORUNDUM ARTICLES. Francis A. 
J. Fitzgerald, Niagara Falls, N. Y. The method consists in com- 
pressing a mass of carborundum and causing the same to re- 
crystallize by heating it to an intense degree, 
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CARBORUNDUM ARTICLE. Francis A. J. Fitzgerald, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. As a new article of manufacture, a dense coherent 
re-crystallized body of carborundum mixed with graphite. 

BLAST-FURNACE CHARGING APPARATUS. Julian Kennedy, 
Pittsburg, Pa. A blast-furnace, having a main charging bell and 
hopper, a stationary supplemental hopper above the main hopper, 


650,235. 


650,254. 





and containing a splitting or dividing device for the stock, a mova- 
ble closure located within the supplemental hopper, said closure 
being separate from and movable independent of the sides of the 
supplemental hopper, and of its splitting device, and mechanism 
for moving the closure. 

CARBURETER. George B. Robison, Mount Vernon, Ohio, assignor 
of one-half to Charles F. Brent, same place. The combination with 
a tank or reservoir for containing hydrocarbon, means for sup- 
plying air under pressure to said tank and an outflowing-pipe in 
communication with said tank for conveying the carbureted or 
gaseous mixture to the point of consumption, of means connected 
with the tank for supplying hydrocarbon to the gas-outflow pipe 
and enriching and increasing the volume of available gas at the 
point of consumption. 

AUTOMATIC DUMPING-BAILER FOR DEEP WELLS. Edwin A. 
Hardison, Santa Paula, Cal., assignor of one-half to Wallace L. 
Hardison, same place. A dumping bailer comprising a shell pro- 
vided near the bottom with a valve-ring and at the top with a rod- 


650,276. 


650,317. 
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guide and with a catch; a valve-rod extending through the hole in 
the ring and through the guide, and provided at its bottom with a 
valve to close the hole in the valve-ring; and a latch pivoted to 
the valve-rod to play through the guide and to latch under the 
catch to sustain the shell with the valve open. 


AUTOMATIC CASING-PERFORATOR FOR DEEP WELLS. Ed- 
win A. Hardison, Santa Paula, Cal., assignor of one-half to Wal- 
lace L. Hardison, same place. Combination of a body provided 
with an oblique way; a sliding wheel-carrier in which the axle of 
the wheel is journaled to rotate; a friction device connected with 
the wheel-carrier to engage the casing to temporarily hold the 
wheel-carrier stationary with relation to the body of the perfora- 
tor; a latch pivoted to the wheel-carrier to hold the wheel-carrier 
in its elevated position with relation to the body; and means for 
temporarily holding the latch out of engagement with its catch 
on the body of the perforator. 


650,318. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


The following is a list of patents published by the British Patent Office on 
subjects connected with mining and metallurgy. 


Week Ending April 28th, 1900. 

11,218 or 1899. STEEL MAKING. J. R. Billings, Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 
Method of adding carbon to steel by forcing powdered carbon into 
the body of molten steel. 

11,540 of 1899. LINING MINE SHAFTS. F. Coulsen, Durham. 
form of tubbing for lining mine shafts. 

11,860 of 1899. GOLD EXTRACTION. L. Lagarrigue, Paris, France. A gold 
extracting machine in which the pulp is forced through mercury. 

12,066 of 1899. MINERAL PAINT. Schroeder & Stadelmann, Oberlahnstein 
am Rhein, Germany. The production of reddish-violet paints con- 
sisting of mixtures of iron oxides from the sulphates. 

12,154 of 1899. ALUMINUM PRODUCTION. L. Ott, Roth, Bavaria. 
of producing metallic aluminum in fine scaly particles. 


Improved 


Method 


3,104 of 1900. MINERS’ LAMP. F. Muller and F. Eumes, Cologne, Germany. 
Magnetic locking devices for miners’ safety lamps. 

3,215 of 1990. GRAPHITE PRODUCTION. E. G. Acheson, Buffalo, N. Y., 
U. S. A. In the inventor’s process for producing graphite from 
carbides, an improved method of producing the carbides from 


ordinary coal. 


3,190 of 19902. IRON SEPARATION FROM ORES. D. A. Pemakoff, Brussels, 
Belgium. A method of separating iron from ferro-aluminous ores. 
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PERSONAL. 





Mr. John A. Church of New York City has gone 
on a 2 months’ trip to California. 

Mr. Charles F. Shelby, for some time past with 
the American Smelting and Refining Company at 


Denver, Colo., is now with La Grande Fundicion 
Central Mexicana, at Aguascalientes, Mexico. 
Mr. Austin C. Brown, formerly metallurgist 


with the Montana Ore Purchasing Company, is 
now on Captain De La Mar’s staff in charge of 
the Bully Hill copper plant, Shasta County, Cal. 


Mr. F. Homan, manager of the Raven Coal and 
Coke Company, near Cannelton, W. Va., is on 
a visit to his home in Ohio on account of ill 
health, and expects to be gone about two weeks. 


Dr. P. A. H. Franklin is looking over his Utah 
and Idaho mining interests. Last week he was 
in Beaver County, Utah, and after a few days 
in Salt Lake City he goes to Lemhi County, 
Idaho. 


At a recent meeting of the Trustees of Colum- 
bia University Dr. Joseph Struthers, the assistant 
editor of ‘‘The Mineral Industry,’’ Volumn VIIL., 
was appointed honorary lecturer in metallurgy 
to the unversity. 


Mr. George H. Brown has been giving several 
days to his many Utah interests, shaking hands 
with his friends in Salt Lake and receiving con- 
gratulations on his success in Montana. He 
probably has returned to Butte by this time. 


Mr. Samuel Pascoe of Congo, O., superintend- 
ent of the Congo Coal and Mining Company, has 
been elected auditor of Perry County, O., and has 
resigned the former position to take effect early 
in the fall. His successor has not yet been 
named. 


Mr. F. L. Sizer has returned to Butte, Mont., 
from De La Mar, Nev., bringing back good re- 
ports from the April Fool Mine. He states that 
mining conditions in southwestern Utah and 
southeastern Nevada are more flattering than 
for several seasons. 


Mr. V. Kashernikoff, chief engineer of the me- 
chanical department of the Chinese Eastern 
Railway (part of the Trans-Siberian Railway), 
has been in Chicago and Pittsburg, Pa., and is 
said to be making purchases of machinery and 
other material for the road. 


Mr. A. W. K. Peirce, engineer for the Consoli- 
datei Gold Fields Company of South Africa, at 
Johannesburg, who has been in this country for 
more than 2 months obtaining data on machin- 
ery, etc., has been called to his post. He leaves 
on the ‘“‘Lucania”’ on June 9th. 


Mr. Barton Sewell, Mr. A. Raht and Mr. A. 
Hilers, of the American Smelting and Refining 
Company, devoted several days last week to 
investigating ore supply and treatment condi- 
tions in Utah. Before their departure they as- 
sured the mine owners of a new smeltery and a 
general lowering of treatment charges. 


Mr. W. B. Begeer, who for a number of years 
held the position of first assayer of the State 
Mint at Pretoria, South Africa, has arrived in 
Denver, Colo., and expects to be identified with 


the cyanide process in that State, of which 
branch of metallurgy he has made a special 
study. He is the author of a book on the ‘“Met- 


allurgy of Gold on the Rand,’ which was pub- 
lished at Freiberg, Germany, some time ago. 


Mr. Albert Ladd Colby, metallurgical engi- 
neer of the Bethlehem Steel Company, sailed for 
Europe on June 6th. Mr. Colby was last fall 
selected by the Association of American Steel 
Manufacturers as its representative to the Paris 
Exposition and the International Congresses per- 
taining thereto. He will present a paper before 
the Congress on Testing Materials, advocating 
the adoption, as international standards, of the 
standard specifications for iron and steel recent- 
ly proposed by Committee No. 1 of the American 
Section of the International Association for 
Testing Materials. The paper will show the 
high class of specifications which American steel 
manufacturers are willing to meet. Mr. Colby 
has been appointed United States Juror in 
Metallurgy, a delegate from the United States to 
the Testing Congress, and a delegate of the Am- 
erican Chemical Society to the Congress on Ap- 
plied Chemistry. 


SOCIETIES AND TECHNICAL SCHOOLS. 





International Petroleum Congress.—The first 
meeting of the International Petroleum Congress 
will be held in Paris, August 16th, in connection 
with the Paris Exposition. Mr. P. Dvorkovitz 
is honorary secretary. His address is 16 Dev- 
onshire Chambers, Bishopsgate, London, E. C., 
England. 


Montana Society of Engineers.—At a regular 
meeting of the society May 12th, President 
Blackford presided. Ten members and 8 visit- 
ors were present. 

The feature of the evening was the discussion 
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on “The Relation of the Mining Engineer to 
Mining Litigation.”” Mr. Geo. T. Wickes opened 
the discussion on the subject which he treated 
in an able manner. The other members who 
spoke were Messrs. Wilson, Macdonald, Tower, 
Page and Vail. 


Yale University.—At the May meeting of the 
Yale Corporation a number of changes were 
made in the faculty of the Sheffield Scientific 
School to take effect at the end of this college 
year. Walter I. Lowe, instructor in history, will 
accept a full professorship in Wells College, Au- 
rora, N. Y.; his position is not yet filled. The 
following instructorships were filled: Dr. Ru- 
dolf Schwill, in German; Mr. Frederick Robbins, 
in French; Dr. Henry Foote in analytical chem- 
istry, and Dr. Yandel Henderson in physiological 
chemistry. Assistant Professor Percy F. Smith 
was advanced to a full professorship of mathe- 
matics and made a member of the Governing 
Board. Assistant Professor F. E. Beach was re- 
appointed assistant professor of physics. In- 
structor George P. Starkweather was advanced 
to assistant professor of applied mechanics. H. 
A. Bumstead, instructor in physics, was ad- 
vanced to assistant professor of physics. In- 
structor P. T. Walden was appointed assistant 
professor of chemistry. 


Columbia University.—At a meeting of the 
trustees this week it was announced that a 
friend of the institution had made a gift of $100,- 
000 for the construction of a students’ hall to be 
used for Young Men’s Christian Association pur- 
poses and for developing the religious life of the 
students. The hall will be used for meetings, 
lectures, intercollegiate debates and concerts. 
George W. Egleston received permission to erect 
a memorial tablet to his brother, Prof. Thomas 
Egleston, founder of the School of Mines. The 
tablet will be erected in Egleston Museum. An- 
nouncement was made of a gift of $10,000 by 
Phelps, Dodge & Company as a contribution to 
a special fund for the endowment of the depart- 
ments of mining and metallurgy; also, additional 
gifts for the same purpose of $2,500 from Gug- 
genheim’s Sons, $1,000 from Lewisohn Brothers, 
and gifts for the same purpose from the Ameri- 
can Metal Company, Anton Bilers and E. E. Ol- 
cott. It was announced that J. B. & J. M. Cor- 
nell had made a donation of appliances for the 
department of mechanical engineering. 

President Low announced the reappointment 
of the following deans: Prof. Van Amringe of 
the University, Prof. Hutton in applied science, 
Prof. Burgess in political science, Prof. Butler in 
philosophy, and Prof. Woodward in pure science. 


Engineers’ Club of St. Louis.—At the meeting 
on May 16th President W. S. Chaplin, presiding, 
19 members and 14 visitors were present. 

The Office Men’s Club had invited the Engi- 
neer’s Club to hold this meeting at its new 
quarters, to participate in the general discus- 
sion of the question of ‘‘Water Filtration.” Un- 
fortunately a rainy evening and the condition 
of the railway accommodations kept down the 
attendance. Prof. Van Ornum reviewed the en- 
tire history of the movement, which originated 
with the Engineers’ Club, and had been ably sup- 
ported by the important commercial clubs. He 
followed it to its introduction into the Muni- 
cipal Assembly, and the defeat of the bill pro- 
viding for an appropriation to erect an ex- 
perimental plant. 

Mr. Colby very ably presented the needs and 
importance for immediate action in the matter 
of filtration. 

Dr. Homan and Mr. Tully, of the Architects’ 
Club, also voiced strong sentiments in favor of 
such measures as would lead to a proper purifi- 
cation of the city water. 

Mr. Russell gave a detailed description of the 
various kinds of filters, the difficulties encount- 
ered by other large cities, and the uncertainties 
met with in treating different waters, making 
it highly advisable to install an experimental 
plant in order to determine the most efficient 
method of handling the water. It was estimated 
that a filtration plant would cost between $5,- 
000,000 and $6,000,000, so that a sum of $50,000 for 
an experimental plant would be well expended. 


INDUSTRIAL NOTES, 


The Emerson Pump Company of Washington, 
TD. C., has incorporated with a capital of $100,000 
to manufacture and sell all kinds of pumping 
machinery. 


The “C. R. Van Hise,” a typical steel ore car- 
rier for the Rockefeller Company, named for 
Prof. Van Hise of Wisconsin, will be launched 
at the Superior, Wis., yards in a month. The 
vessel is 466 ft. long and of 8,500 tons capacity. 


Marks Lissberger & Son, of New York City, 
recently purchased the Newport & Providence 
Lead Works, at Newport, R. I. The plant is 
being thoroughly overhauled, and will soon be 
in operation, making lead pipe, sheet lead, shot, 
solder and white metal alloys. The plant has 
been idle some years. 


J. W. Duntley, president of the Chicago Pneu- 
matic Tool Company, and also president of the 
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New York Air Compressor Company, has just 
returned from Europe, bringing an order for 12 
air compressors for European shipment. The 
New York Air Compressor Company has re- 
ceived an order for one of its compressors to be 
shipped to Yokohama, Japan. 


The Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company has re- 
ceived advices from its president, Mr. J. W. 
Duntley, who is now traveling in Europe, that 
he has booked orders for 1,000 tools for various 
countries. The company has shipped a com- 
pressed air plant for the Kawasaki Dock Yards 
at Kawasaki, Japan. The shipment includes a 
large electrically driven air compressor, pneu- 
matic hammers, drills, shell riveters, etc. 


The Arthur Fritsch Foundry and Machine 
Company of St. Louis reports good business for 
both its machine shop and foundry department. 
The machine shop is busy repairing and over- 
hauling locomotive drivers; also reboring air 
cylinders for the Missouri mining regions. The 
company is also building a concentrating table 
for the Desloge Consolidated Lead Company, 
Desloge, Mo. Recent orders also include crush- 
ers for southwestern mining plants. 


The recently incorporated Canada Steel Com- 
pany, by an act of the Dominion Parliament, 
has elected directors as follows: E. A. C. Pew, 
president; F. E. Finckley, vice-president, and 
Messrs. Hardabeck, Butz and Young. The archi- 
tects and engineers are E. M. Butz & Company, 
Pittsburg, Pa. The ore for the furnace is ex- 
pected to be brought from the West Hull mines, 
near Ottawa. Mr. Pew’s associates in the enter- 
prise are Americans. The capital stock is $18,- 
000,000, and the works are to be constructed at 
Welland, on the Welland Canal. 


The American Clay Manufacturing Company, 
organized early in this year as a consolidation 
of various sewer pipe manufacturing concerns, 
has recently acquired the Bennett Sewer Pipe 
Company, of Jackson, Mich.; the Grand Ledge 
Sewer Pipe Company, of Grand Ledge, Mich., 
and the F. C. Shann Company, of Sharon, Pa. 
The American Clay Manufacturing Company is 
capitalized at $10,000,000, all in common stock. 
In addition there is an issue of $2,500,000 6% 
bonds, the first interest on which falls due in 
September next. The business of the company 
is reported satisfactory. 


It is stated that the new Bessemer plant of the 
Republic Iron & Steel Company at Youngstown, 
O., may be ready for operation about July Ist. 
The Best Manufacturing Company of Pittsburg 
has the contract for the 20-in. steam main and 
connecting lines. The Penn Bridge Company of 
Beaver Falls, Pa., has finished the converting 
and blooming mill building; the soaking pit fur- 
nace building is also completed. The engine 
house is equipped with 3 Baker blowers, 3 large 
hydraulic pumps, 3 upright blowing engines and 
a Dick & Church engine. The electric plant is 
driven by a Buckeye engine from the Buckeye 
Engine Company, Salem, O. The cupola bottom 
and boiler houses and gas producers will soon 
be finished. 


Thus far this year the various lake yards of 
the American Company have launched 12 
freight-carryifig steamers, including two 500- 
footers. These craft cost $4,500,000, and their 
combined carrying capacity is 70,000 tons. There 
are now on the stocks in the yards of the com- 
pany 11 more craft, the combined carrying ca- 
pacity of which is 60,000 tons; cost, $4,000,000. 
Three of these are at the South Chicago yards, 
one at Cleveland, one at Lorain, two at Detroit, 
one at Bay City and one at West Superior. In 
lake shipyards outside of the American Com- 
pany craft have been launched, or are almost 
ready, with capacity for 40,000 tons, making a 
total of new tonnage of the largest class of 
170,000 and total valuation of about $11,500,000. 





TRADE CATALOGUES, 





“Brownhoist” tubs and buckets are described 
in a 14-page pamphlet published by the Brown 
Hoisting and Conveying Company, of Cleveland, 
O. Automatic dumping tubs, made of steel plate 
in a variety of patterns are shown, also an auto- 
matic rock bucket, an automatic shovelling 
bucket, Cole’s patent grab bucket and a bot- 
tom dump bucket for rapid work. Numerous 
cuts show details of construction and how the 
buckets look at work. 


The Industrial Water Company of New York 
City publishes a little pamphlet bound in red, of 
42 pages, containing a reprint of a series of 
articles by C. Hershel Koyle that appeared in 
the ‘Railroad Gazette,” on ‘The Work of Rail- 
road Men on the Problem of Pure Water for 
Steam Boilers.’’ This paper gives figures show- 
ing the loss by using feed water that produce 
scale, the ease with which scale can be prevented 
and the simple and automatic action of improved 
water purifying plants. The pamphlet should in- 
terest all parties who have to use hard water for 
producing steam. 


The Crosby Steam Gage and Valve Company 
of Boston, Mass., manufacturers of standard ap- 
pliances under the Crosby and other patents, 
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publishes a complete catalogue of its wares, a 
cloth-bound book of 186 pages. The catalogue 
shows gages for every variety of work from one 
for a farm engine to one for ordnance work. The 
Crosby gas mine and draft recorder, is designed 
for making a continuous record of the pressure 
of fluids, being a more delicate instrument than 
the Crosby pressure recorder. The valves shown 
are of a great variety of patterns and for all 
imaginable purposes. The Crosby lubricators, 
the Bosworth feed-water regulator and the 
Crosby steam engine indicator are other appli- 
ances described, the last-named in considerable 
detail. An instrument of service to draftsmen 
is Amsler’s planimeter. 


MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES WANTED. 





If — one wanting machinery or supplies of any 
kind will notify the “Engineering and Mining Jour- 
nal’? what he needs he will be put in communica- 
tion with the best manufacturers of the same. 

We also offer our services to foreign correspon- 
dents who desire to purchase American goods of 
any kind, and shall be pleased to furnish them in- 
formation, catalogues, etc. 

All these services are rendered gratuitously in the 
interest of our subscribers and advertisers; the pro- 
prietors of the “Engineering and Mining Journal” 
are not brokers or exporters, and have no pecuni- 
a7. interest in buying and selling goods of any 
kind. 


QENERAL MINING NEWS. 





ARIZONA. 
Yavapai County. 

Empire Mining Company.—Machinery for this 
company’s new mill on Groom Creek has ar- 
rived at Prescott. The grading for the founda- 
tion of the mill is completed and construction 
has started. The mill will have 10 stamps, each 
stamp weighing 1,000 lbs. Power for 20 stamps 
and mill capacity for 10 additional stamps will 
also be provided besides cyanide tanks. The plant 
will be running soon. 


CALIFORNIA. 


The California Debris Commission will give a 
hearing on June 11th to the following new appli- 
cations to mine by hydraulic process in this 
State: From Robert Hili, in the Gardner’s Point 
Mine, near Port Wine, Sierra County, to deposit 
tailings in Saw Mill Ravine; from Charles Hil- 
ton, in the Dry Gulch Placer Mine, near Pleas- 
ant Valley, El Dorado County, to deposit tail- 
ings in Clear Creek; from L. Foss, in the Wood- 
chuck Mine, in Gold Lake mining district, Sierra 
County, to deposit tailings in Woodchuck Ra- 
vine, and from the Golden Hill Mining Company, 
in the Golden Hill Mine, near Powellton, Butte 
County, to deposit tailings in a ravine. 

(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Southwest Miners’ Association.—The directors 
of this association at a recent meeting in Los 
Angeles organized with the following officers: 
Thomas Ewing, president; J. Irving Crowell, 1st 
vice-president; C. W. Conway, 2d vice-president; 
George N. Nolan, secretary, and the German- 
American Bank, treasurer. The association will 
be represented at the International Mining Con- 
gress, to be held at Milwaukee, Wis., beginning 
June 19th, by 6 delegates. 

Amador County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Oneida.—Work on the new shaft, down 2,090 
ft., has been discontinued until the work of 
pumping out and retimbering the old shaft is 
completed. Work on the 100-stamp mill is 
pushed, as milling will commence very soon. 

South Spring Hill Gold Mining Company.—Su- 
perintendent J. R. Tregloan of this company is 
preparing to work the Medean Mine, just south 
from Amador City, on an extensive scale. The 
incline shaft is being cleaned out and repaired. 
The mill is also being repaired, and 10 of the 
stamps will crush ore from the Lincoln Mine. 

Calaveras County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

San Pedro.—This mine, near Glencoe, has been 
bonded for $11,000. A new hoist has been con- 
tracted for and development work will be 
pushed. 

Sheepranch.—This mine at Sheepranch is well 
equipped with machinery, including a 20-stamp 
mill and a dynamo. The dynamo will supply 
light for the mine and the town. Eighty-two 
men are employed. 

Mariposa County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Mariposa.—On the 500-ft. level the vein has 
been encountered and a station has been cut. 
Drifts will be run both east and west and sink- 
ing continued. 

Persia.—Fire at this mine, 7 miles from Mari- 
posa, destroyed a 10-stamp mill, the hoisting 
works and shop. The large building used for 
the accommodation of the workmen was shat- 
tered by the explosion of 200 Ibs. of giant pow- 
Gr. The fire started near the rock crusher at 
the top of the mill. It is believed to have been 
of incendiary origin. No lives were lost. 


Nevada County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Giant King.—The new machinery is in posi- 
tion at this mine, 1% miles south from Wash- 
ington, and sinking on the vein has begun. The 
property, which comprises 3 claims, is worked 
under bond by A. Pugh and associates. 


Jenny Lind.—This mine at Grass Valley, be- 
ing developed by 2 tunnels, which give 220 ft. of 
backs, is producing some very good ore. 

Sleeping Beauty.—This property, comprising 2 
claims 3 miles northeast from Moore’s Flat, is 
opened up by 2 tunnels. The vein carries a 
large percentage of arsenical pyrites. The mill 
has started. 


Riverside County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 
Ophir.—This property, 6 miles southwest from 
Perris, is being developed by the new owner, 
James Sigafus, who has already struck a good 
body of fair grade ore. A new hoist and a 20 
H. P. engine have been put in. 


San Bernardino County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Rich placer ground has been discovered about 
20 miles northwest from Barstow. A great many 
locations have been made and several dry wash- 
ers are on the ground. The great drawback will 
be water supply, as even the drinking water will 
have to be brought in. 


Shasta County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Afterthought.—Manager William McDermott 
has returned from a trip to San Francisco, where 
he ordered a steam hoisting plant. 


Bully Hill.—A new vein 300 ft. west of the orig- 
inal is proving valuable. A 50-ft. drift is all in 
ore, showing a 7-ft. grace in the breast, of 7% 
copper, $2 gold and 14 ozs. silver. It is expected 
that the 100-ton smelter, in process of construc- 
tion, will be in commission in November. Aus- 
tin H. Brown, formerly with the Montana Ore 
Purchasing Company, will be here before June 
10th to take charge. The Trent Engineering and 
Machinery Company, of Salt Lake City, has the 
contract for the smelter. 


Shasta Electric Light and Power Company.— 
This company, incorporated with a capital stock 
of $1,000,000, has as directors George A. Knight, 
C. E. Green, C. A. Warren, F. S. Edinger and 
Fred. S. Knight. It is the intention of the com- 
pany to erect an electric power plant on the Mc- 
Cloud River above Baird. 


Sierra County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Alaska.—The London & California Mining and 
Milling Company is doing considerable work on 
this property, near Pike City. Drain tunnel No. 
2 is being run to cut the shaft at a depth of 135 
ft. In the meantime the mill will handle the old 
Alaska dump, which is connected with the 20- 
stamp mill by 800 ft. of tracks. This dump is 
said to contain 60,000 tons of material, estimated 
to average $3 per ton. W. B. Dunlap is superin- 
tendent. 


Siskiyou County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Deep Bank.—This hydraulic mine on the South 
Fork of the Salmon River is to be re-opened for 
extensive operations. Fifteen men are now 
digging a ditch and building flumes, ete. 


Greenhorn Gravel No. 1.—A small force of men 
is prospecting from the new shaft, which struck 
bed rock at 80 ft. The best pay gravel is at the 
100 ft. level, and by running drifts a short dis- 
tance the management expects to find bed rock 
lower down and the blue gravel richer. 


O. & C.—After considerable development work, 
consisting of tunnels and drifts, had been done, 
a good body of pay ore was located which 
keeps the 5-stamp mill and concentrator con- 
stantly employed. Tyrer & Son of Colorado are 
working this property, near Carson Gulch, 4 
miles from Hornbrook, under bond. 

Trinity County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Bully Choop.— This mine, about 1 mile west of 
Mount Bully Choop, is doing very well. The 
10-stamp mill is kept going on good average 
gradeore. 


Cleveland.—This mine, a short distance south 
of the Bully Choop, is short of hands on account 
of being in arrears for wages, and the small re- 
serves of pay ore having been exhausted. J. F. 
Coleman, bondholder, is reported to be in the 
East to enlist the aid of capital. No efforts to 
speak of have been made for the last 15 years 
to develop the property. 

Tuolumne County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Grizzly.—On the 700 ft. level the south drift is 
in 150 ft., with a vein about 16 ft. wide, and the 
north drift, in 70 ft., will be continued 500 ft. 
The rich rock raised on for 40 ft. ran out, show- 
ing that the pay shoot lay under instead of 
over the 700 ft. This ore milled from $150 to 
$200 per ton. The 20-stamp mill is crushing day 
and night on ore stoped from between the 3d 


and fourth and the 6th and 7th levels, and from 
the south drift. 


COLORADO. 
Dolores County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 
Emma Gold Mining Company.—The force con- 
sists of 50 men, and the output averages 30 tons 
each 24 hours. The mill near Rico is working 
regularly on second grade ore with 15 stamps. 


Shipments of concentrates began June ist and 
will continue weekly during the season. 


Great Western.—Dodd & Graham have re- 
sumed operations at Rico for the summer. 


Richmond.—J. W. Burns and Emma R. Graves, 
owners, have begun suit against the town of 
Rico for $34,300 damages, alleging that in 1889 
the trustees of Rico illegally constructed a flume 
over the property for supplying the town with 
water, leakage from which has rendered the de- 
velopment of the Richmond vein impossible. 


Weaver-Burke.—The force at this Rico mine 
has been increased to 20 miners and shipments 
will increase accordingly. 


Gilpin County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Mining Deeds and Transfers.—Ayres Mining 
and Milling Company to Keystone-Leavenworth 
Manufacturing Company, the Keystone lode, To- 
peka lode, mineral survey No. 245; the West 
Wyandotte Mining Company to J. T. Ijams, a 
portion of Topeka lode No. 518; J. E. Lightburn 
to F. S. Stevens, the Grand Union lode; W. H. 
Paul to H. R. Burtt, et al., the Pay Rock lode; 
A. K. Flack to E. C. Flack, the Mineral Point 
Group of 18 lodes and Ethel placer. 


Lake County—Leadville. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


May Tonnage.—The figures now being com- 
piled will show a production in the neighborhood 
of 90,000 tons of all classes of ores for May. This 
is a very heavy increase and shows great activ- 
ity throughout the district. 


Railroad Extension.—The Denver & Rio 
Grande, which already extends to Ibex, is now 
trying for a right of way to the Midas, Coronado, 
Sixth street and other properties clear to the 
Penrose. If this branch is built it would enable 
those mines to increase their output, and would 
prove valuable to low grade producers along the 
route. 


Zine Product.—The output on zinc in May was 
over 6,000 tons. A pretty heavy tonnage com- 
p2-«d to no product a year ago. Another heavy 
shipment has just been made to Belgium. 


A. V.—This is a new project of great import- 
ance. It comprises a long-time lease on the A. 
V. and a portion of the Starr placers located 
just south of the Harrison Reduction Works on 
Harrison avenue, and is a territory that has been 
looked at some years, but where leases could 
never be closed. Dennis Sheedy of Denver is at 
the head of the new syndicate, and the new 
shaft is already started. Well-informed mining 
men have no doubt but that the continuation 
of the ore shoots of the Bohn, Bon Air and oth- 
ers will be caught. A fine plant of machinery 
has been ordered. 


Boston Gold-Copper Smelting Company.—This 
company is putting in an immense Connellsville 
blower. Excavation has also begun for 2 new 
furnaces which, when completed, will give the 
company a capacity of 1,000 tons per day. 

California Gulch Mining Company.—This, one 
of the new downtown shafts being sunk in Cali- 
fornia Gulch, opposite Gaw’s brewery, has struck 
contact at 400 ft. which is heavily iron-stained. 


Comstock.--The new shaft is going down 
slowly owing to the hard ground. It is down 575 
ft. Boston people are back of this enterprise. 


Diamond.—This new shaft at the head of Big 
Evans Gulch is down 500 ft., at which point a 
station is being cut for a pump. 


Fortune.—Much development work has been 
done during the past 60 days. Shipments resume 
this week and will be regular from now on, 25 
to 30 tons of very good grade ore per day. 

Highiand Mining and Milling Company.—This 
company, owning the Highland Chief property 
on Breece Hill, has done no work for some years, 
but is now figuring on a deep shaft. 


Neusitz.—In this new proposition west of Har- 
rison avenue, going down on virgin territory, 
Manager Denison has encountered solid porphyry 
at a depth of 115 ft., which is some distance high- 
er up than was anticipated. The company will 
now put in a diamond drill to explore the lower 
formations. 


Tarshish.—This new shaft on the Seneca re- 
serve has reached contact at 375 ft. While some 
prospecting will be done there, the shaft will be 
sunk a total depth of 600 ft. 

San Miguel County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Damon & Darling.—Chas. Peterson is develop- 
ing these properties on Bear Creek under bond 
and lease and has a large vein of milling ore, 
with some higher grade. Development proceeds 
in a drift 115 ft. long. 
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Smuggler Union.—Repairs on the mill at Pan- 
dora has been completed and the plant is again 
running smoothly, with a capacity of 175 tons 
daily. 

Suffolk Mill.—This plant has again been 
started for its season’s run and is working on 
ore from the Suffolk and Le Berte properties. 

Summit Tunnel.—This long tunnel by June 15th 
will be within the bounds of Summit property. 

Swamp Canyon.—J. W. O’Brien, developing .a 
prospect in this district, has encountered a 3-ft. 
vein of high grade ore near grass roots. 

Summit County. 


J. B. Moulton, general manager of the North 
American Gold Dredging Company at Brecken- 
ridge, has begun work for the season and is at 
present operating one Risdon dredging machine 
and one Evans hydraulic elevator on the ex- 
iensive placer deposits of this company. 

Teller County—Cripple Creek. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Anaconda Gold Mining Company.—It is ru- 
mored that the Mary McKinney Company has 
offered to buy 3 claims of this company for $125,- 
000. These claims, the Rustler, Grover Cleveland 
and Anaconda claims, adjoin the Mary McKin- 
ney. If the sale is made almost enough money 
will be secured by this company to pay off the 
indebtedness. While it is by no means sure that 
the rumor is correct, the company’s affairs are 
certainly more hopeful. 

Strattons Independence, Limited.—The 4th 
quarterly dividend has been declared, amounting 
to $480,000. A circular letter to the stockholders 
shows the mine to be in very good shape. The 
total output for the year amounted to 37,266 tons 
of ore of the value of £563,400 sterling, an aver- 
age of over £15 per ton. In spite of the heavy 
production, the visible ore in the mine is about 
double the amount of the reserves at the time 
of the first examination of the mine by Mr. 
Rickard. The property is now entirely out of 
the hands of Mr. Stratton. There are about 2,500 
stockholders in the company. 

Triumph.—The suit of the Calhoun Gold Min- 
ing Company will soon be finished. It has as- 
sumed large proportions for an injunction suit, 
and several prominent engineers of the district 
have been employed on it. The properties are on 
Battle Mountain, and the Triumph claim has a 
large body of good ore. Extra lateral rights are 
involved. 

Vindicator Consolidated Gold Mining Company. 
—A new plant of machinery is to be put on this 
property, a direct-connected 20 by 48-in. hoist, just 
like the one being placed on the Ajax. It is made 
by Webster, Camp & Lane of Ohio, and when in 
place will be one of the finest hoists in the dis- 
trict. The cable used will be flat. 


IDAHO. 


Idaho County. 

St. Patrick.—At Grangeville a strike is reported 
on the surface between the present workings and 
the Dewey tunnel, about 150 ft. from the main 
shaft. It shows 5 ft. of quartz, carrying gold. 
The ore is a white quartz, showing hardly any 
mineral, either oxide of iron or sulphurets. 

Owyhee County. 

De Lamar Mining Company, Limited.—Man- 
ager Huntley reports that in April 4,303 tons of 
ore were treated at the mine. The rock assayed 
$11.48, in gold and silver, and the tailings $2.41. 
The total estimated return for the month was 
$46,364, the operating expenses, $33,217, and the 
estimated profit, $12,147. 


Shoshone County. 


Headlight Mining Company.—This company, 
recently organized, proposes to develop a group 
of claims covering the western extension of the 
Mammoth lode, at the ridge between Nine Mile 
and Canyon creeks. It is stated that the com- 
pany has disposed of stock in New York and 
Boston. Work is expected to begin on a 1,000- 
ft. tunnel this month. 

Hecla.—A new flume is being built for the mill 
at Gem which will take the water from Canyon 
Creek just below the Frisco concentrator. The 
new flume is parallel to the old one and carries 
about as much water. The mill is running two 
shifts and has been for 10 days, although the 
mine is not producing enough ore to crowd it 
any. Before the Hecla took its lease on the mill 
the Mammoth had it fitted up to handle the 


earbonate ore from its upper workings. That 
ore made more slime than galena, and slime 
machinery was added until there are now 2 


round tables, 5 Wilfley tables and 5 Frue van- 
ners, giving it the greatest slime capacity in 
proportion to its size of any concentrator in the 
Coeur d’Alenes. 

Washington County. 


Thunder Mountain Consolidated Gold Mines 
Company.—This company, it is said, has ordered 
of Fraser & Chalmers of Chicago a 25-ton Hunt- 
ington mill. A Pelton wheel may generate power, 
or it may be necessary to use an engine. The 
whole thing will be in running order by Septem- 
ber ist. 


MICHIGAN. 
Copper—Houghton County. 

Atlantic.—The copper output for May and 5 
months is: May, 290 tons; 5 months, 1,346 tons. 

Baltic.—The output for May was 63% tons, 
which compares with 62 tons. 

Calumet & Hecla.—Late reports received at 
Boston state that the temperature in No. 2 Hecla 
shaft is decreasing, and the situation is more 
promising than at any time since the fire broke 
out nearly two weeks ago. The shaft will prob- 
ably not be unsealed until all danger of the fire 
starting again is over. 

Wolverine.—The output for May and 5 months 
is: May, 231 tons; 5 months, 1,123% tons. 

(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

The last shipment of copper this week was 50 
tons, on the steamer ‘‘Mohawk,” by the Quincy 
Mine. Part of the Calumet & Hecla smelters 
and stamp mills will be shut down if the fire 
in the mine continues any length. 


Calumet & Hecla.—All the shafts have been 
closed down, except those on the amygdaloid 
and on the conglomerate south of No. 8. No. 2 
shaft is quite heavily timbered, and may burn 
some time. Between the different shafts at the 
various levels the iron doors have been closed 
and the crevices filled with clay. Many of the 
men who were formerly working on the con- 
glomerate are now working on the amygdaloid, 
where stoping may be begun. The ground around 
the mouth of the burning shaft is kept saturated 
with water to make it more impervious to gas. 

About 40 men are at work excavating for a 
new engine house to be erected east of No. 15 
shaft. It will be 70 by 109 ft. 

A new warehouse of corrugated iron, measur- 
ing 80 by 250 ft., will be built this summer near 
the supply office. A standard gauge railroad, 
passing through the warehouse, will be laid to 
the Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic tracks. 

Franklin.—The excavation work for the en- 
gine house at No. 5 is nearly completed. The 
dimensions are 388 by 34 ft. 


Isle Royale Consolidated.—The site for the new 
pump has been cleared and excavation work will 
begin at once. The pump, a duplicate of that at 
the Arcadian, is being built by the Nordberg 
Manufacturing Company, of Milwaukee. It will 
have a triple discharge and will furnish water 
to the mill, 2,200 ft. distant, through a 30-in. pipe. 

Quincy.—This company’s copper output for 
May and 5 months is: May, 737 tons; 5 months, 
3,798 1/3 tons. 

Copper—Keeweenaw County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Phoenix Consolidated.—This mine has shipped 
a car containing 12 barrels of barrel copper and 
the rest mass copper to the smelters. The cop- 
per must be hauled from the mine to the Calu- 
met railroad yards. 

Copper—Ontonagon County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Mass Consolidated.—The new stamp mill is to 
contain 2 stamps, only one of which will be in- 
stalled at first. The ground dimensions of the 
mill will be 95 by 200 ft. The foundation is being 
laid for a 40-drill Rand compressor which is 
expected any day. 

Nonesuch.—This mine, in the Carp Lake Dis- 
trict, will likely be opened up this summer by 
Cleveland parties, who contemplate driving a 
tunnel, starting near the lake, to be 6,600 ft. 
long. It is estimated that the cost of such a 
tunnel would be from $75,000 to $100,000. 


Iron—Marquette Range. 


The United States Supreme Court has handed 
down a decision in the case of the Pittsburg & 
Lake Angeline Company vs. the Cleveland-Cliffs 
and Lake Superior Companies. The case grew 
out of the draining of Lake Angeline by the 
joint agreement of the companies. The Pitts- 
burg & Lake Angeline Company claiming more of 
the iron ore underlying the lake than the original 
agreement provided for. The company’s attor- 
ney put in a plea regarding riparian rights, the 
lake not being navigable water and raised some 
very intricate questions regarding the lake bed. 
Circuit Judge Stone decided some years ago that 
the original agreement was valid, and that the 
Lake Angeline Company could not carry its min- 
ing operations farther out in the lake without 
trespassing upon the lands of the other two 
companies. The case was carried to the Michigan 
Supreme Court in this State, where the decision 
of the lower court was affirmed. The decision of 
the United States Supreme Court is that it has 
no jurisdiction in the case. The effect of the 
decision is a defeat for the Lake Angeline Com- 
pany. 





MINNESOTA. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Orders have been issued to the various ships of 
the Bessemer (Rockefeller) fleet that are running 
without contracts to tie up unless they can get 
ore loads at $1.25 a ton. This is done in order to 
keep prices for ore from the head of the lake 
to Lake Erie at the flat rate of $1.25 a ton fixed 
by the Rockefeller interest last fall. There are 





understood to be about 2,000,000 tons of room 
held by the Bessemer Company in excess of its 
actual requirements. Those, however, with 
whom the company has agreements for ore 
carrying are affected unfavorably. The chief 
of these is the Carnegie Steel Company. 

Iron ore shipments to June Ist have been more 
than 700,000 tons in excess of the amount to th: 
same date a year ago. The season started a 
week earlier, but the volume has been far greate) 
than in the history of the trade. The shipments 
of the season to date have been as follows by) 
ports: 











1899. 1900. 
Tons. ‘vons. 
SPUISISEEA ve pas chacknwcdeeseas ss sp taeoaeees 344,822 669, 6% | 
I REE ENOINE 550h5405300b0540506s0en0S 470,000 707,00) 
SPM .SnGcunecumceweuaseseaten sencse | See 227,88 
MORIN Scare ses pak bUAbas cons eS buna se ses 900,791 1,604,572 


Iron—Mesabi Range. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


P. H. Rahilly has leased to O. D. Kinney an: 
Geo. C. Howe of Duluth 160 acres of land in ‘I 


58, R. 20, that they have explored during th 
year. The lease calls for a minimum output o} 


100,000 tons per annum after 1903 and a royalty) 
of 20c. a ton. An advance royalty was paiu 
down. 

Ore has been found on a State lease in th 
northwest corner of 11, T. 58, R. 18, which ji 
being explored by Miller & Brown. They hav: 
found some 6,000,000 tons in a nearby deposit. 

Congdon & Hartley have found a large min 
on the Jeffries’ 160 in 10, T. 58, R. 18, where they 
have been exploring for some months, at an ex 
pense of about $10,000. The ore is of quite low 
grade, however. They have an option of buying 
the land for $50,000 or of leasing at 15c. a ton, ex 
piring July ist, next. 

A. Harrington, F. A. Brown and others hav: 
leased 600 acres of land in the mineral belt near 
the village of Virginia from the St. Paul & Du- 
luth road, and are exploring with a chur drill. 
So far nothing of value has been found. 

Ore has been found on a state lease in the 
northwest corner of 21, T. 58, R. 19, close to the 
Edmundson claim, belonging to the Lake 
Superior Consolidated Mines. It will be opened 
at once. 

Fayal Iron Company.—This company’s mine 
is shipping at the rate of 10,000 tons a day. The 
mine is working 3 steam shovels now, day and 
night. ‘Fhree hundred car-loads of ore are sent 
out daily. 

Union Ore Company.—This mine, a new prop- 
erty, is starting a 4-compartment shaft, 7 by 19 
inside timbers, and has three 8-hour shifts at 
work. The mine will be under charge of E. H. 
Parmalee, manager of the Republic properties 
adjoining. The Union is the property of the 
tepublic and American Steel Hoop, and a 
royalty of 40 cents a ton must be paid for the 
ore to be taken out for a considerable period. 
It will be a large shipper, as the ore is very 
desirable. 

MISSOURI. 
Jasper County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Joplin Ore Market.—The ore market is in the 
most unsatisfactory condition known for months. 
The highest price paid for zinc ore was $29 pr 
ton for one small lot on the Independence leas: 
at Joplin, and outside of this $28 was the top 
for the high-grade ore at Oronogo and elsewhere. 
Lead was unchanged all the week at $22.50 per 
1,000 lbs. Buyers announced another cut of $1 
this week. 

During the corresponding week last year, top 
grade zine ore sold at $49.50 per ton and lead 
at $26 per 1,000 lbs. The lead sales were less 
than last week by 344,080 Ibs., the zinc sales were 
greater by 662,530 Ibs., and the value greater }) 
$94,389. For the first 22 weeks of last year the 
sales were less by 52,930 lbs. of zine and 5,123,- 
900 lbs. of lead, but the value was greater by 
$1,039,231. 

As compared with the preceding week, th: 
lead sales were less by 200,210 Ibs., but the zine 
sales were greater by 531,280 lbs., and the val 
was greater by $8,260. Following is the turn-in 
by camps for the Joplin District for the week 
ending Saturday. June 2d: 





Zinc, les. Lead,lbs. Value. 

i eee ES ebGkeeRe 2,398,150 560,590 $44,865 
Galena-E™pire......... 2,319,890 188,420 34,368 
SUE NEEED bo cek<ees%e so 1,951,780 252,210 32,182 
PREEIRS Gs ais Gashsea'nnnss 99,000 21,710 14,417 
Oronogo ....... 5 648,640 3,920 8,506 
PUR TAGs csueusswuss 261,430 93,650 5,379 
Belleville. seoneins 654,790 2,00 8,573 
Duenweg . ee 88,540 55,810 1,915 
CEI ici satensekse 250,430 notes 3,021 
South Jackson......... 311,370 48,540 5,140 
Cave Sorings...... hone 341,520 9,430 4,652 
Central City........ cee 90,680 2,080 1225 
BODES CHET occ ccssceces See tsk wns . 3,364 
SORT os 2 cskss00 nkuaohe 295,000 11,000 3.800 
District total.... 19,840,510 1,259,890 $171,634 
Tota! 22 weeks... 215,705,130 25,213,230 — $3,861),S76 


The slump in the price of ore does not seem to 
affect the transactions in mines and mineral 
lands to any extent, and plans for the formation 
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of big companies are being carried out, the pro- 
moters believing that properties can now be ac- 
quired for much nearer their actual value than 
some months ago. Among the large deals now 
being completed is an Anglo-American syndicate 
vith a capital stock of $10,000,000 to consolidate 
some of the best producing propertiesin the dis- 
trict. Local men are largely interested and the 
jans of the company are that it may be one of 
ihe most successful ever attempted here. Henry 
seeley, of London, is in Joplin looking after the 
financial end of the deals and the engineer will 
have his final reports ready by the last of next 
week. Among the large properties considered 
ive the Southside at Galena, the Rubber Neck at 
Neck City and others, for which the syndicate 
will pay something like $3,000,000. It has turned 
down property valued at $2,000,000 after examina- 
tion, and some men, consequently, have tried to 
put obstacles in the way of the company, but 
these efforts have proven abortive. 

New Mining Companies.—The Four Thousand 
\cre Zinc and Lead Mining Company has been 
incorporated with $1,000,000 capital by D. Henry, 
«. W. Stoner, Reuben Fink, E. A. Schaefer and 
others, all of South Bend, Ind. The Greyhound 
Zine and Lead Company, composed solely of St. 
Louis parties, with offices and headquarters in 
that city, has been incorporated with a capital 
of $240,000. The Itasca Land and Mining Com- 
pany of Joplin has been incorporated with a 
capital of $30,000. The principal part of the 
stock is held by Capt. Frank Eberle of Joplin. 
The Buffalo Zine and Lead Mining Company 
has been incorporated for $100,000 by Buffalo, 
N. Y., and Joplin parties, who will operate in 
the Joplin District. The Little Widow Mining 
Company of Joplin has been incorporated with 
$40,000 capital. The incorporators are Charles 
B. Glover and Mary E. Edmondson of Joplin, 
Wm. M. and Alice X. Smith of Carthage, Clyde 
A. Bryant and Chas. Coble of Drexel, Mo. 

MONTANA. 
Broadwater County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Diamond Hill.—Sixty stamps of the 100-stamp 
mill are dropping. Want of water is all that 
keeps the rest of the mill hung up. 

East Pacific —The differences 
Winston Miners’ Union and R. A. Bell having 
been adjusted, matters are again running 
smoothly. About 40 men are at work. 

Indian Creek Placers.—J. B. Wilson of Helena 
is putting in a flume on bedrock; 8 reservoirs are 
completed and 1,200 ft. of 36-in. flume built. 

Iron Mask.—J. E. Krouse of Townsend has 
given a 2 years’ lease and bond for $10,000 to 
Pp. E. Hall and F. H. Stafford of Helena. The 
shaft is to be pumped out and sunk to the 600-ft. 
level, 

Keating.—Both the Blacker & Keating inter- 
ests in this property are being worked in blocks 
by tributers. 

Ohio.—John Keating of Radersburg has re- 
sumed shipments of iron sulphides to East He- 
lena. 


between the 


Lewis & Clark County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Greenhorn Placers.—Wm. Coyne of Helena, 
who owns this ground, has 2 hydraulics at work 
piping. The first clean-up of $3,000 has been 
made, 

Missouri River Dredges.—Joe P. Widener has a 
man on from the East to get the 2 boats built 
at French Bar last season, ready for the sea- 
son’s run. These dredges are of the dipper type. 

McCune’s Bar.—An option has been acquired 
for Eastern parties on the 400 acres comprising 
this property. The intention is to put in one 
or more Ibie gold mining dredges. The ancient 
channel of the Missouri River runs through the 
ground. 

Ozaukee Mining Company.—This is a new or- 
ganization, capitalized at $100,000, which will de- 
elop property it has purchased in the northern 

irt of the county. The members are Wm. 
Stowe, J. P. Schmidtt and Geo. Blakenbuel. 

'Travace Diggings.—Geo. Travace of Rimini has 
nien operating 2 giants at these diggings on Ten 
Mile Creek, % mile below Rimini. 

Madison County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Bamboo Chief.—This claim, 1 mile west of Vir- 
ginia City, owned by George Thexton, was turned 
over to James Whitaker under a $10,000 bond. 
Four men are at work cleaning up. It is claimed 
there is a large tonnage of $20 ore blocked out 
Which can be milled at a profit. 

Nlfleda.—A 50-ton shipment has just gone to 
the smelter from W. H. Wright of Virginia City. 
Mr. Wright has 15 men at work in the stopes, 
and sufficient ore blocked out to make continu- 
ous shipments for some months. The second- 
level tunnel has 3 ft. of shipping ore in the face, 
and some very rich gold rock is coming from 
the bottom of the new shaft. 

German Bar Mining Company.—The dredge 
“Maggie A. Gibson” has started work. The boat 

as been completely overhauled, and is now 
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working without a hitch. The “Gordon” is also 
running. The largest nugget dug up by the boats 
so far was a $3 scad picked up last week by the 
“Gordon.” It is the largest piece ever’ found in 
the vicinity, and has renewed speculations as to 
the source of the gold on the Courey farm. 

Kersarge.—This property at Summit, owned by 
Cc. E. Damours, is to have a combination mill 
and concentrator built during the summer to 
handle the bodies of low-grade ore. 


Navajo.—At this mine, 4 miles from Virginia 
City, Walker & Reed have the new shaft down 


120 ft. A 20-ton shipment has been made to the 
smelter. The ore body is 300 ft. long, so far, 


with an 8-in. pay-streak. 
Silver Bow County. 

Judge Knowles, of the United States Circuit 
Court, handed down his decision June 2d in the 
case of the Colusa-Parrott Company, owned by 
ex-Senator W. A. Clark and the Anaconda Com- 
pany. The action related to the union of the 
vein of the Colusa-Parrott Mine between the 
800 and 1,000-ft. levels of the mine with that of 
the Anaconda Mine. The suit was to recover ore 
that the Anaconda had extracted from the 
part below the alleged union. The court finds for 
the Anaconda Company, holding there are 2 dis- 
tinct veins. 

Amalgamated Copper Company.—At the an- 
nual meeting in Jersey City on June 4th, the 
stockholders re-elected the retiring board of di- 
rectors as follows: Marcus Daly, H. H. Rogers, 
Wm. Rockefeller, James Stillman, F. P. Olcott, 
Robert Bacon, A. R. Flower and A. C. Burrage. 
No financial report was submitted. 

Minnie Healey.—Receiver E. H. Wilson says 
he is now only shipping enough to meet the pay- 
roll and bills. He is employing about 70 men 
and sinking the shaft from the 650 level. He 
is working his pumps, drills and an underground 
hoisting engine by compressed air. 

Parrot Silver and Copper Company.—At the 
annual meeting in Butte directors were elected 
as follows: Marcus Daly, Charles Burrage, 
Charles H. Dickey, Sidney Chase, A. W. Bemis, 
E. G. Story and R. D. Wilkie. Of the 200,000 
shares of stock 195,000 were represented at the 
meeting. The directors will hold a meeting in 
New York in a few days to elect officers. 

The only report made to the stockholders was 
a general financial statement submitted by Gen- 
eral Manager Gallwey for the year ending April 
30th. The annual report, if such it may be called, 
states that on May 1, 1899, the company’s surplus 
stood at $1,890,964, and that net earnings during 
the year ended April 30, 1900, were $884,370, while 
dividends paid on the company, 229,850 shares 
were $1,371,099, or $486,000 more than the net earn- 
ings. The surplus at the end of the year was re- 
duced to $1,404,235. Parrot stock therefore earned 
$3.84 per share against $6 paid. 

NEVADA. 
Storey County—Comstock Lode. 

Silver Hill Mining Company.—At the annual 
meeting in San Francisco the following directors 
were elected for the ensuing year: W. E. Lester, 
H. B. Goodwin, Charles Hirshfield, Thomas Cole 
and Charles E. Elliot. W. E. Lester and H. B. 
Goodwin are new directors who were elected in 
the places of C. E. Olney and D. E. Bates, who 
resigned. The old officers were re-elected as fol- 
lows: Charles Hirshfield, president; Thomas 
Cole, vice-president; Charles E. Elliot, secretary; 
and A. C. Kyle, superintendent. <A resolution 
was adopted authorizing Charles Hirshfield, pres- 
ident of the company, to make a satisfactory 
contract for the sale of the low-grade ore in 
place in the Lucerne portion of the old Silver 
Hill ground, as an offer for the ore has been 
submitted by the Nevada Reduction Works. 

NEW MEXICO. 
Santa Fe County. 

Cochiti Mining Company.—At the annual meet- 
ing the following directors were elected: Jo- 
seph A. Coram, L. T. Trull, E. L. White, T. E. 
Hopkins, O. P. Posey, O. E. Weller and R. Whe- 
lan. No statement was given out. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
Anthracite Coal. 


A case of some importance to all anthracite 
coal mining concerns ended June 4th, after 2 
weeks’ fighting, in a verdict of $32,708 damages 
for Joseph Stevenson. The defendants were the 
Ebervale Coal Company, Jeddo Tunnel Company, 
Cross Creek Coal Company, Jeddo Coal Company, 
George B. Markle, Pardee & Company, A. 8. 
Vanwickle, Lehigh Valley Coal Company, Lin- 
derman & Skeer, Black Ridge Coal Company, M. 
S. Kemmerer & Company, and Coxe Brothers & 
Company. In 1890 the companies finished the Jed- 
do Tunnel under 2 miles of mountain and drained 
thousands of acres of coal workings. This wa- 
ter was run off into Nescopec Creek, and along 
this creek Joseph Stevenson had a mill. He 
claimed that the mine water washed down culm 
and coal dirt, which polluted the stream, mak- 
ing it unfit for domestic or commercial use. The 
late Eckley B. Coxe, recognizing the damage 
done Stevenson, attempted to effect some settle- 
ment, Before this point had been -reached he 


died, and the matter went into the hands of his 
executors. They were unable to effect a settle- 
ment and the suit followed. The verdict is liable 
to result in other suits. 

Bituminous Coal. 

Cochran Coal and Coke Company.—This com- 
pany of Dawson recently purchased 300 acres 
of coal and 108 acres of surface land on Crab- 
apple Creek, in Fayette County. The price paid 
was $160,000. The land was purchased to com- 
plete a field. The Cochran Coal and Coke Com- 
pany is affiliated with the Washington Coal and 
Coke Company, miners and shippers of Youghio- 
gheny coal and Washington coke, with general 
offices in Dawson, and sales office in Pittsburg. 

PORTO RICO. 

Spanish-American Mining Company. — This 
New York company, with $10,000,000 capital, is 
preparing to mine iron ore in the Naguabo Val- 
ley north of Juncos. The ore will be shipped 
from Encanado Honda south to Fajardo on the 
east coast of the island, and a standard gauge 
road is projected to connect the mines and port. 
It is said that the road will be equipped with 
steel 50-ton ore cars and that the pier will be 
of the best construction. The ore is stated to 
be low in both sulphur and phosphorus. The 
officers of the company are: President, Jose San- 
tislebon; treasurer and general manager, Chas. 
Efros; resident director, Ramon Latmer; vice- 
president, F. C. Travers; secretary, Benjamin 
Tuska; attorney, Joseph B. Dill. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Lawrence County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Boston-South Dakota Company.—Joseph Un- 
derwood of Boston has been in Deadwood mak- 
ing preparations to start up the mine and mill 
in Blacktail Gulch. The mill has been increased 
to 40 stamps. 

Cleopatra Mining Company.—The new cyanide 
plant at the Cleopatra Mine on Squaw Creek is 
nearly completed and miners are treating ore. 
R. B. Hughes of Spearfish is general superin- 
tendent. 

Ella Eldon.—The first shipments of ore from 
this mine, in Grizzly Gulch, are made to the 
smelter in Deadwood. A contract has been leit 
for 100 ft. more of shaft and tunnel. E. W. Mil- 
ler of Elk Point is general manager. 


Gladiator Mining Company.—Officers of this 
company have arrived in Deadwood from Des 


Moines, Ia. Work will begin on the company’s 
ground in Deadwood Gulch immediately. 

Golden Gate Mining Company.—This company 
has purchased the Kicking Horse Mine at the 
head.of Blacktail Gulch, which was recently pur- 
chased by the Northwestern Gold and Silver 
Extraction Company. The mine has been fur- 
nishing 50 tons of ore daily to the cyanide plant 
in Deadwood. D. C. Boley of Chicago promoted 
the deal. The officers of this company are: Pres- 
ident, D. W. Campbell, Chicago; vice-president, 
H. H. Pennington, Chicago; secretary, Paul 
Brown, Chicago; general manager, A. H. Loyd, 
Deadwood; treasurer, C. S. Owen, Deadwood. 

Shawmut Gold Mining Company.—This com- 
pany has purchased the Story Brothers’ Mine, 
an old location adjoining the Esmeralda, in the 
Blacktail District. The company will enlarge the 
Esmeralda Mill. Edison E. Dewey of Boston is 
president. 

Spearfish Mining and Development Company.— 
The second payment has been made on 365 acres 
of ground in the Ragged Top District by this 
company, composed of Colorado Springs men. A 
cyanide plant is to be erected immediately. 

Wasp Mining Company.—Bids are asked for 
the erection of a 50-ton cyanide plant at the 
company’s mines in Yellow Creek District. 

UTAH. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

3ullion and Ore Shipments.—During the week 
ending June 2d there were sent forward from 
the different smelteries 30 cars, or 1,257,840 Ibs., 
lead-silver bullion; 4 cars, or 211,140 lbs. copper 
bullion. In the same week there were shipped 
to smelteries outside of the state from the dif- 
ferent camps 68 cars, or 2,598,500 Ibs. lead, silver 
and gold ore; and 2 cars, or 97,400 lbs., copper 
ore. 

Cyanide Products.—Consignments of products 
from cyaniding mills, marketed at the Salt Lake 
branch of the Consolidated Kansas City Smelting 
and Refining Company, in May amounted to $81,- 
300. Leaving out the De La Mar Mercur pro- 
duct this is a little larger than for May, 1899, 

Lead Producers’ Meeting.—Messrs. Bamberger 
& McMillan have issued a call for a meeting of 
Utah lead producers on June 6th to consider 
what steps, if any, should be taken in view of 
the unsatisfactory status of the lead market. It 
is said similar meetings are to be held in Idaho, 
Colorado and Missouri. An intimation is abroad 
that lead production will be curtailed. Should 
this occur it will be a serious matter with the 
western smelters, which depend on lead ores to 
handle the dry gold and silver products. 

It is almost a’settled fact that the site for the 
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new plant of the American Smelting and Refin- 
ing Company in Salt Lake Valley will be near 
the Mingo smelter at Sandy. Mr. A. Raht is to 
be here next week and will have charge of con- 
struction. 

Utah Consolidated Smelter Enlargement.— 
George K. Fischer, who for over a year has been 
at Silver City, New Mexico, is instructed to pre- 
pare the plans. He will be in Salt Lake in a 
few days. The enlarged plant will treat 500 tons 
of ore daily. 

Carbon County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Pleasant Valley Coal Company.—On May 28th 
Winter Quarters No. 4 started work with 200 
miners. No miner will be allowed to have more 
than 6 Ibs. of powder in the mine at one time. 
The coal company, in connection with the Rio 
Grande Western, is making an investigation of 
the recent explosion. The other mines of the 
company are working a full force. 

Juab County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Tintic Shipments.—In the week of June 2d 
there were sent forward from the 3 railroad 
points of the district 132 cars of ore and 2 cars 
of concentrates, contributed as follows: Centen- 
nial-Eureka, 47 cars; Mammoth, 24 cars ore, 2 
cars concentrates; Grand Central, 16 cars; Bul- 
lion- Beck, 12 cars; Gemini, 10 cars; Ajax, 7 cars; 
Godiva, 5 cars; May Day, 3 cars; Carisso, 1 car; 
Swansea, 1 car. This is the banner week for a 
considerable period. During May the shipments 
were 543 cars of ore, or about 12,500 tons, 14 cars 
of concentrates and 5 bars of bullion. 

Carissa.--Exploration is suspended. It is said 
that the owners have tied up the Northern Spy 
territory adjoining, and in future Carissa ground 
will be developed through Northern Spy work- 
ings. 

Centennial-Eureka.—For the week of June 2d 
the shipments aggregated 1,300 tons, the banner 
record. Production for May was about 3,900 
tons. Superintendent Allen reports exploration 
uncovering more ore than is being marketed. 

Eureka Hill.—A general overhauling is taking 
place in the mill. It is probable that within a 
month it will be put in commission for a year’s 
campaign. 

May Day.—While the last discovery is proving 
of less magnitude than at first seemed probable, 
it has opened into a strong ore chute. Three cars 
of high grade will be marketed in a few days, 1 
of which will go better than $15,000 for the lot. 

Mammoth.—The rumored close down on June 
lst failed to occur, Assistant Manager Dono- 
hue’s resignation lacks foundation. He reports 
the most recent ore find being 180 ft. south of 
the Betsy slope, which was a record breaking 
producer, where a winze is in heavy lead-silver 
ore for 16 ft. 

Salt Lake County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Dalton & Lark.—All indications are that the 
Farnsworth option will be taken up. 

May Ore Output for Bingham.—May made a 
new record for Bingham, the total output being 
9,700 tons. 

United States.—It is an open secret that Dun- 
can MecVichie will have charge of the company’s 
properties and will start in to organize his staff 
in a few days. 

Utah Consolidated.—_In May 7,000 tons of ore 
were sent over the Bleichert wire tram to the 
railroad, the largest output in the history of the 
mine. There is sufficient ore ahead at the 
smelter not to retard operations. The mine con- 
tinues to show handsomely. Last month there 
were 10 cars of copper matte, carrying good val- 
ues in gold and silver, shipped from the smelter. 

Yampa.—Colonel E. A. Wall has resumed ex- 
ploration. 

Summit County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Park City Shipments.—For the week ending 
June 2d the total smelter products shipped from 
the camp was 3,139,355 lbs., made up as follows: 
Silver King, crude, 1,065,450 Ibs.; Daly West, con- 
centrates, 772,035 lbs., crude, 296,000 lbs.; Ontario, 
crude, 603,060 lbs.; Anchor, concentrates, 402,810 
lbs. 

California.—Sufficient medium and low grade 
ore is brought to light to warrant building a con- 
centrating plant for this property, at the head 
of Thayne’s canyon. A Huntington mill and 2 
Wilfiey’s will form the main equipment at first. 


Crown Point vs. Ontario.—This is an apex con- 
test and a claim is set up that $2,000,000 worth 
of ore was mined by Ontario which properly be- 
longed to Crown Point. Brown & Henderson 
and Dickson, Ellis & Ellis are the attorneys for 
the Crown Point, with Charles A. Brown, Henry 
M. Crowther, R. C. Gemmell, Dan McLeod, E. E. 
Chase and Robert Gorlinski experts. For the 
Ontario, Bennett, Harkness, Howat, Sutherland 
and Van Cott are the attorneys, with Professor 
W. S. Keyes, George H. Robinson, James W. 
Neill, Charles Reed, Colonel] E, A. Wall, Martin 


K. Harkness, W. A. Wilson and O. A. Palmer, 
experts. 


Tooele County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Chloride Point.—There is a temporary close- 
down at the mill for some needed betterments. 
Development progresses favorably. Manager 
Duncan expects that when the mill is again in 
commission it will give more economic results. 


Overland.—Incline shaft is complete to 200- 
level. Machinery for mill equipment has begun 
to arrive. 


Consolidated Mercur Gold Mines Company.— 
Under this caption the union of the Mercur Gold 
Mining and Milling Company and De La Mar’s 
Mercur Mines Company is to be brought about 
on July ist. The agreement to this end was 
signed in Paris on May 38l1st by President John 
Dern, of the Mercur Company, and Captain J. 
R. De La Mar. The new company will have 
$5,000,000 capitalization in $5 shares, of which 
200,000 shares are to be set apart for treasury 
needs, 266,666 2/3 shares go to the Mercur holders 
and 533,333 1/3 represent the De La Mar interests. 
The ‘Engineering and Mining Journal’ on sev- 
eral occasions has indicated the great advant- 
ages of this move, which cannot but prove of 
mutual benefit. Under date of June ist, the 
Mercur directors issued a statement in which 
it is set forth that the consolidation will make 
a handsome paying property for many years, 
and continues: 

“It is true that we have uncovered consid- 
erable ore during the last three or four months, 
practically all of a base character, which can- 
not be utilized with our present methods. The 
excess of ore reserves in the De La Mar’s Mer- 
cur mines, and the fact that they have a very 
large and expensive plant of capacity sufficient 
to work all the ores of both mines induced us 
to arrive at the basis of consolidation which 
we have, viz.: one-third to the stockholders of 
the Mercur Gold Mining and Milling Company, 
and two-thirds to the stockholders of the De 
La Mar’s Mercur Mines Company. 

“The Golden Gate plant consists of a fire-proof 
mill, built throughout of steel, all the machinery 
being of the latest design. The mill is of a capa- 
city sufficient to treat 1,000 tons daily. The con- 
solidation of these properties will not necessitate 
a single change in machinery or equipment, the 
plant being ample in every way. 

“In this consolidation all the property owned 
by the De La Mar’s Mercur Mines Company 
and J. R. De La Mar personally in Tooele County 
is included; this includes one-half of the stock 
and management of the Gold Belt Water Com- 
pany, which supplies with water the town and 
the various mills operated at Mercur. This also 
includes the De La Mar electrical power plant, 
which is to be finished at the cost of the De La 
Mar Company, and placed complete in the hands 
of the consolidated company. 

“As the reorganization company covers a large 
area of territory and vast operations, we have 
concluded that the most suitable name of the 
reorganized company will be ‘Consolidated Mer- 
cur Gold Mines Company.’ There will be seven 
directors in the reorganized company, of which 
the De La Mar interest will have four and the 
Mercur interest three. It is proposed that J. R. 
De La Mar be president and John Dern vice- 
president of the reorganized company.” 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
Miners are very scarce in the Kanawha Valley 
and many of the coal mining companies are im- 
porting them from neighboring States. 





FOREICN MINING NEWs. 





AFRICA. 
Rhodesia. 


The Rhodesia Chamber of Mines reports the 
gold output in April at 5,456 oz. This makes a 
total for the four months ending April 30th of 
23,217 oz., against 25,164 oz. in 1899; a decrease 
of 1,947 oz., or 7.8%, this year. 


AUSTRALASIA. 
New Zealand. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The value of the gold exported from New 
Zealand during April was £76,882 ($384,410), much 
below the average. The decrease is not due to 
a diminished output, but to the banks making 
smaller shipments. The export of silver for 
April was valued at £2,944 ($14,720). 

Dredging.—According to the “New Zealand 
Mines Record” there were on March 3ist, in Otago 
and Southland, 79 dredges actually working, 12 
not at work, undergoing removal, or under re- 
pair, and 105 building. During the four weeks 
ending April 30th the published returns of the 
Otago dredges show that 33 dredges obtained 
3,578 oz. of gold, equal to a weekly average of 
27 oz. per dredge. The highest week’s return for 
a single dredge was 320 oz., obtained by the 
electric dredge ‘“‘Cromwell.”” The Harley & Riley 
dredge also had some good returns. 

It is stated that on the west coast of the South 
Island nearly 2,000 dredging claims have been 
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pegged out, but it is pretty certain that the 
pegging of claims has been vastly overdone, both 
here and in Otago, and that many an investor 
will come out with more experience than capital. 


Tasmania. 


Mount Lyell Mining Company.—For the four 
weeks ending May 2d this company reports 20,- 
787 tons ore smelted, the weld being 777 tons 
black copper, containing 768 tons fine copper, 
49,390 oz. silver, and 1,797 oz. gold. This is an 
average of 3.7% copper, 2.38 oz. silver and 0.09 
oz. gold to the ton. 


British Columbia—West Kootenay District. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 
Rossland.—Ore shipments. The output of ore 
from Rossland mines for the 5 months ending 
May 3ist amounted to 54,000 tons, as against 51,- 

000 tons for the corresponding period of 1899. 


Le Roi.—The management is shipping from 15 
to 20 cars daily to the Northport smelter, and 
a night train shift is not improbable as the out- 
put is to be further increased. 


War Eagle.—The upper ore bunkers, near the 
main hoist, were destroyed by fire May 27th. 
Loss $10,000. The origin of the fire is not known. 
The bunkers had a capacity of 10,000 tons. New 
bins, having a capacity of 2,000 tons, will be 
erected immediately. 


Nova Scotia—Cape Breton. 

Dominion Coal Company.—This company re- 
ports shipments of 183,000 tons of coal from its 
mines in May. For the three months of its fiscal 
year, from March Ist to May 3ist, the shipments 
were 419,000 tons, against 237,835 tons in 1899, and 
175,687 tons in 1898. 


Ontario—Algoma District. 


The first of the 4 steel ships built at Sunder- 
land, Eng., for the Algoma Central Company, 
has arrived on Lake Superior and for the pres- 
ent will be in general trade. When the Michipi- 
coten mines of the Clergue syndicate are ready 
this ship and her consorts will carry ore from 
Michipicoten to Midland and other points in east- 
ern Canada. The ship will be entered under 
Canadian register and renamed the ‘Gargan- 
tua.” These 4 will be followed next year by 4 
more, and the cargo capacity of the 8 will aver- 
age 2,800 tons on 17 ft. draft. They are built to 
pass the Canadian canals to Montreal, and in 
the winter will be in Atlantic service. 

Lake Superior Power Company.—Powell & 
Mitchell of Marquette, Mich., have the contract 
for mining ore and have begun work. The com- 
pany’s Helen Mine lies about 12 miles north of 
Michipicoten Harbor and is called one of the 
greatest deposits of hematite and limonite ore 
yet discovered. The ore will be shipped by the 
Algoma Central Railway to Michipicoten Har- 
bor, where docks are being constructed. Most 
of the ore will go to Canadian furnaces. By re- 
cent action of the Canadian Government pros- 
pectors who staked out iron claims in the Michi- 
picoten mining division after the land was with- 
drawn from the lease or sale are to be allowed 
to register it. 


Ontario—Rainy Lake District. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Golden Star.—This mine is sinking a second 
shaft on a new vein and is down some 45 ft. with 
an average value of about $26 to the ton. The 
vein is mineralized with galena and blende. 


Hammond Reef.—The mine and mill are shut 
down, under quarantine, on account of the ap- 
pearance of smallpox. The mill had just started. 

Olive.—This mine has improved very much in 
appearance and some fine ore bodies have re- 
cently been cut. 


Randolph.—The mine has closed down. It is 
stated by the management that the shut down 
is very temporary and is due to the non-arrivai 
of some piping that was not forwarded in time 
to get in over the ice last winter, and to th« 
lack of some wire rope. 


CUBA. 


Cuban Steel Ore Company.—This company is 
developing iron mines and building a railroad 
from the mines to Daiquiri, west of Santiago. 
The directors met in Philadelphia recently and 
elected Evans R. Dick, president; Luther S&S. 
Bent, vice-president, and Josiah Monroe, secre- 
tary and treasurer. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 
Argentine Republic. 


According to a recent official note published by 
the Bureau of the American Republics, the min- 
ing industry of the northwestern province of the 
Republic is being developed to a greater extent 
than ever before, under the supervision of syn- 
dicates composed of Belgian capitalists. In the 
Province of Rioja, near Famatina, a valuable 
concession of land has been obtained by a Bel- 
gian company, which will mine for siiver and 
lead that exist in large quantities. The company 
working in Nonogasta reports a very successful 
year in 1899, and that it has purchased more 
—w some of which contained veins of sil- 
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A syndicate has been formed in Brussels, with 
a capital of $2,000,000 gold, for the purpose of 
exploiting the borax deposits in the provinces 
of Jujuy and Salta. The product will be ex- 
ported to Europe. During the past few months 
the export of minerals from Rioja has included 
42,323 kgs. of copper. One Belgian company has 
expended 300,000 fr. in the acquisition of machin- 
ery, which has been ordered from Europe. 

In the province of Jujuy borate fields are be- 
jing worked, several concessions having been 
granted recently, but up to January 1st only 120 
tons had been marketed. The copper mines in 
Tilurrer, the silver mines of Santa Rosa, and 
the coal and petroleum mines in San Pedro are 
all being developed. 

In Mendoza and Cordoba some very fine mar- 
ble quarries have been discovered; in Salta there 
are good borax and also copper mines; in Cata- 
maria, gold and silver have been discovered; in 
the Cuyo Provinces in the north various mining 
interests are being developed, and in San Juan 
the old mines, with new and modern machinery, 
are giving good results, especially the gold mines 
of Morador. 


COAL TRADE REVIEW. 





New York. 
Anthracite. 


The outlook for the balance of the year in the 
anthracite trade is decidedly favorable, though 
dullness prevails at present. The estimated out- 
put for May is 3,800,755 tons, an increase of 243,- 
061 tons over May, 1899. For the first 5 months 
of this year the output is put at 17,863,573 tons, 
an increase of 1,238,853 tons over 1899. The May 
output, in view of the efforts to keep down pro- 
duction, is Jarger than was expected. Still, we 
hear of no large accumulations of coal at any 
one point, and this fact is the basis of our ex- 
pectations that the mines will have employment 
for all the men they can get when fall buying is 
fairly started. The continued exodus of miners 
to the bituminous field when steady work is of- 
fered, and possible labor troubles may make it 
difficult for the companies to fill orders promptly 
this fall. Consequently now would seem to be 
a good time for consumers to stock up. Trade 
in Chicago territory is fair for this season of the 
year. At the head of the lakes there is little do- 
ing. The movement of coal from Buffalo is fair. 
At Boston, New York and Philadelphia things 
are pretty quiet. The promoters of the Delaware 
Valley & Kingston Railroad seem to have quiet- 
ed down a bit and the individual who offered 
to build 13 miles of road at his own expense 
shows no signs of beginning construction. There 
is plenty of litigation in sight for the promoters 
if they are in earnest. 

We continue to quote free burning anthracite 
f. 0. b. New York as follows: Broken, $3@$3.20; 
egg, $3.25@$3.50; stove, $3.45@$3.70; nut, $3.45@ 
$3.70; pea, $2.40@$2.60; buckwheat, $2@$2.20. 

Notes of the Week. 


The Schuylkill Coal Exchange states that its 
drawn to return rate on stove coal sold in May 
was $2.46 and the rate of wages for the last 
half of May and first half of June is conse- 
quently 1% below the $2.50 basis. 


June 8. 





Bituminous. 


The demand for bituminous coal in the At- 
lantic seaboard bituminous trade continues fair, 
but consumers find no trouble in getting all the 
coal they want outside of a few of the best 
grades. We hear of continual shipments of coal 
on export orders, and this foreign trade is fast 
developing from a condition of inquiries to actual 
business. The coal shipped to European ports 
seems to be pretty well distributed. It is going 
to Sweden, Germany, Spain, Italy and other 
countries, 

There is nothing new in the George’s Creek 
strike. The miners had voted to return to work 
Monday but renewed efforts by the labor or- 
ganizers stopped the movement, though the men 
can make the best wages in many years. Both 
operators and miners are now waiting for some- 
body to get tired of doing nothing. 

Trade in the East is fairly good. There is pienty 
of coal offered for sale, but consumers are pretty 
Particular and pick and choose. Along the 
Sound business is dull and consumers can get 
all the coal they need without having to hunt for 
it. New York Harbor trade is quiet, but all rail 
trade is fairly active and the best prices going 
are made on this business. 

Transportation from mines to tide is generally 
fair, but poor in spots. Car supply is embargoed 
to certain shippers who are holding coal on cars 
at tidewater and is cut down to those shippers 
who are not prompt. In the coastwise vessel 
market, vessels over 1,000 tons capacity are in 
fair supply with rates firm. We quote current 
ocean freights from Philadelphia as follows: 
Providence, New Bedford and the Sound, 65@ 
‘0c.; Boston, Salem and Portland, 75@80c.; Ware- 
— and Bath. 80c.; Lynn and Newburyport, 

c.; Bangor, 90@95c.; Dover, $1.15 and towages; 
Saco, $1 and towages; Gardner, 80c. and towages. 

ates are 10c. higher from Chesapeake Bay ports, 


We continue to quote Clearfield coal, $2.50@$2.75 
f. o. b. New York Harbor ports, and $2.15@$2.40 
f. o. b. Philadelphia; Cumberland, $2.25@$2.50 f. 
o. b. Baltimore. 
Birmingham, Ala. June 4. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

There is no change to be reported. Activity 
in the coal trade continues. The mines are 
working steadily and are having large outputs. 
There is a good demand for the coal and indica- 
tions are that the operators can make contracts 
already covering a good period of next year. 
There is no coal being accumulated, and when 
the heavy demand for the fall supply comes in 
it will have to take its chances. Mr. Elmer 
Wood, of the firm of B. D. Wood & Sons, of New 
Orleans, the great coal dealers, was in this dis- 
trict during the past week and he held a con- 
ference with Assistant General Superintendent J. 
S. B. Thompson, of the Southern Railway, and 
with Mr. T. H. Aldrich, acting president of the 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel and Iron Company, and with 
Mr. W. E. Leake, general manager of the Vir- 
ginia & Alabama Coal Company. It is stated 
that the firm of Wood & Sons have a contract 
which will take large quantities of Alabama coal 
until February Ist, 1901, and that the conference 
here was for the purpose of discussing a supply 
during next year. The mines in Walker County 
will be kept busy all through the summer filling 
orders now on hand. 

Minor troubles in labor circles have been set- 
tled recently, the differences that existed for a 
few days between the Alabama Consolidated 
Coal and Iron Company, the Tutweiler Coal and 
Iron Company and the Sloss-Sheffield Steel and 
Iron Company and the United Mine Workers of 
America, have all been settled and the miners 
are hard at work. Still nothing is being said as 
to the expected result of the scale convention 
called to be held by the United Mine Workers of 
America of the Alabama District, Birmingham, 
commencing June 20th. The miners have 56 
locals with a membership of between 7,000 and 
8,000. 

Inquiries have been made for large quantities 
of coal from this district for export purposes. 
Operators in this State are not anxious to secure 
export business, the domestic trade being suffi- 
cient to take up all the product now being 
mined. The State Mine Inspector and his as- 
sistants are being kept busy looking after their 
work, much attention being paid to the ventila- 
tion and operation of the mines. There were 
three fatal accidents within the last two weeks 
of the month, probably due to inexperienced 
men. 


Chicago, June 5. 
(from Our Special Correspondent.) 


Anthracite Coal.—There appears but little de- 
mand for anthracite coal in and about Chicago, 
trade having been limited and confined to small 
lots for immediate delivery. The buying from out 
of town is of an uncertain character. Present 
circular prices appear to be well maintained, 
but from hesitancy observed on the part of deal- 
ers it would look as though lower quotations 
were in order, though as yet it is very uncertain. 
Circular prices are $5 for broken and $5.25 for 
egg, stove and chestnut. 

Bituminous coal has not had quite the demand 
of last week, the call for it having slackened 
to some extent. The supply of all grades has 
been large of late and there has been a great 
accumulation of soft coal and naturally a de- 
crease from the circular price. 

Coke sales have been smaller and shipments 
larger and now there is a decided over-supply. 
Prices are sagging. 

Cleveland, 0, June 4. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The shipment of coal up the lakes this week 
has been increased materially over any period of 
the season. Just now there appear to be a few 
more boats at the south shore ports of Lake 
Erie than there are cargoes; but this condition 
is merely temporary and due to a peculiar state 
of affairs which it seems impossible this season 
to avoid. The boats appear to be moving in 
large fleets and to have a tendency to bunch 
themselves first on the lower lakes and then up 
above, swamping the shippers for the time being 
and afterward leaving them high and dry with 
but a scant supply of tonnage. The reports that 
come from the upper lakes show that more coal 
has been moved up so far this year than has 
been shipped in a similar period for years. Ship- 
pers, however, are hopeful and say they will 
carry up the lakes more coal this year than they 
have been able to move any year for a decade. 
The conditions as to supply of coal and tonnage 
have been such as to make a very strong mar- 
ket, but it has not been strong enough yet to 
allow the owners of boats to force an increase 
in the carrying rates. The wild freights, there- 
fore, remain at 50c. to Lake Superior, 65c. to 
Milwaukee, and 70c. to Chicago. 


Pittsburg. June 7. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Coal.—River coal men were disappointed over 
the expected rise. The rivers almost reached 
a boating stage during the week, but the high 


water did not hold out long enough to permit all 
the towboats with empty barges and coal boats 
to reach this port and a number are laid up a 
few miles below the city. There are over 20,000,- 
000 bushels of coal loaded and ready to go out. 
River men seem confident that there will be 
sufficient water to get some of the tows shipped 
next week. All the railroad mines are in full 
operation and there is no complaint of car short- 
age. Prices adopted on April ist are still in 
force. 


Connellsville Coke.—Prices of coke have taken 
another drop, and furnace coke is quoted this 
week at $3@$3.25 and foundry coke about 25c. 
higher. The demand has fallen off and over 
2,000 ovens have been banked. The coke manu- 
facturers outside of the H. C. Frick Coke Com- 
pany are said to be attempting to form a com- 
bination, with William Jamison, of the Latrobe 
Coke Company, as promoter. It is believed that 
deliveries for the second half of the year can 
be contracted for at $3 a ton or less. The ship- 
ments last week were 10,197 cars, distributed as 
follows: To Pittsburg and river tipples, 2,815 
cars; to points west of Pittsburg, 5,132 cars; to 
points east of Connellsville, 2,250 cars. This 
shows a gain over the previous week of 558 cars. 

Shanghai, China. May 3. 
(Special Report of Wheelock & Co.) 

Coal.—No change in Japan coal. Very limited 
demand for Cardiff. Australian Wollongong sup- 
plies are far in excess of requirements, and we 
can look for no improvement in the near future. 
Arrivals of all kinds of coal for the fortnight 
were 16,395 tons. We quote per ton as follows: 
Welsh Cardiff, 20.50 taels; Australian Wollon- 
gong, cargo, 13 taels, and other sorts 6.50@7 taels; 
Chinese Kaiping, lump, 7.50@8.50 taels; dust, 5 
taels, and mixed, 5.50@6 taels; Japan all con- 
tracted for. 

Kerosene Oil.—Weak; a hand to mouth busi- 
ness only being done. All dealers report heavy 
losses on recent purchases, but as stocks at the 
outports are not large they hope for an improve- 
ment later on. We estimate stocks as follows: 
American Devoe’s, 715,200 cases; Russian Batum, 
830,000 cases; Sumatra Langkat, 82,700 cases; to- 
tal, 1,628,500 cases. We quote, per case, as fol- 
lows: American Devoe’s, 2.17 taels; Russian, 
Anchor Chop, 2.05 taels; Star & Crescent and 
Ram Chop, 2 taels, and horse chop, 1.99 taels; 
bulk oil, loose, 1.59 taels; Sumatra Langkat, 
1.59 taels. : 

European Coal Markets, 

The demand for coal and coke’ throughout 
Europe is great, and is especially pressing in 
France and Belgium. As a matter of interest in 
view of possible export trade, we give quotations 
below, reduced to United States money. The 
prices at seaports are higher, especially in Ger- 


many, Where the quotation in Frankfort or 
Bremen would be double that at mine. 

Kinds. England. France. Belgium. Germany. 
Best steam...... $5.76 $6.76 $7 33 $3.45 
Seconds... ... .... 4.56 6.56 6.17 3.5 
Small coal ...... 3.24 3.77 3.67 2.3 
Ruo-of-mine.... ‘ 4.26 5.40 1.80 
Briquettes...... : 6.00 sania 4 
Furnace coke... 6.96 7.72 5.00 


The English quotations are per long ton of 2,240 
lbs.; the others per metric ton. The quotations 
are usually f. 0. b. at mines, and express the av- 
erage prices. Special coals may bring more. The 
quotations are for large orders. Transportation 
adds largely to prices; thus in Paris ordinary 
house coal, lump, brings 60 fr. ($11.58) per ton. 


SLATE TRADE REVIEW. 


New York, June 8. 


The list of prices per square for No. 1 slate 
standard brand f. o. b. at quarries in car-load 
lots, is given below: 
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Roofing slate orders are coming in rather 
slowly, notwithstanding shading of prices by 
some dealers. The Maine producers have altered 
their prices, and quote net for wholesale quan- 
tities. 

Mill stock is moving quietly at old prices. 

Export business is limited, and freight rates 
are unchanged at 15s. to London. 


IRON MARKET REVIEW. 





NEw YorK, June 8, 1900. 
Pig Iron Production and Furnaces in Biast. 


| Week ending From | _ From 
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_ |F’ces. | Tons,/F’ces., Tons. | Tons. | Tons. 

An’ racite | | 
& Coke.| 197 (246,359) 266 288,525 5,404,712) 6,534,134 
Charcoal.| 20 | 4,925, 24 | 6,250, 113,348) 162,298 
Totals..| 217 |251,275! 290 | Soi. 776 6 5ia,oe0l 6ane38 








The iron market is gradually settling down 
to a lower and less speculative level. With 
3essemer pig at $20 and steel billets at $28 in 
Pittsburg buyers are more disposed to come into 
the market; though a number are still holding 
back, expecting to see further concessions. 
Foundry irons have been rather more active, as 
stocks in many foundry yards are getting low. 

We hear reports of mills closing down for the 
summer. Some of these are true, but others are 
started largely for effect on the settlement with 
the Amalgamated Association, which is now 
pending. The terms proposed by the association 
are given in our Pittsburg letter. A little bluff 
is expected every year when the wages discus- 
sion is on. 

Export inquiries continue to come in. A large 
foreign business is in sight and more can be 
done if the parties can come to terms on prices. 

Birmingham, Ala. June 4. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Pig iron market conditions in Alabama are 
favorable; shipments are steady and in large 


quantities. Every effort is being made to keep 
up the great production. There is a scarcity of 
raw material, coke in particular, and that com- 
modity has advanced in prices until to-day it is 
bringing between $4 and $5 per ton, nearer the 
latter figure. The export trade is exceedingly 
active and much iron is being sent out of Ala- 
bama to the foreign markets. 

During the past week Hattie Ensley Furnace 
in the Sheffield District began operation. The 
furnace belongs to the Sloss-Sheffield Steel and 
Iron Company. Lady Ensley Furnace in the 
same district is being repaired by the Sloss Com- 
pany, and will be put in blast later on. 

There is much work going on at the rolling 
mills, though there is considerable stock piling 
up. A trial export shipment has been made of 
bar iron, and there are hopes that a foreign trade 
can be worked up in this class of iron. The 
Bessemer rolling mill, belonging to the Tennessee 
Coal, Iron and Railroad Company, has been dis- 
abled for a few days now on account of a break- 
age in machinery. The mill employees seem to 
be anxious to work. The real warm weather is 
beginning to put in its appearance, but so far 
there is nothing given out definitely about the 
mills closing for the summer and for repairs. 
The steel plant at Ensley and the steel wire, rod 
and nail mill adjoining, continue in active opera- 
tion. 

A plow factory is being constructed at Ensley. 
This plant will be supplied with steel from the 
big steel plant. According to contracts the plant 
is to be up in 60 days, and the promoters propose 
to have the plant in operation within 120 days. 
The Birmingham Southern Railroad is now lay- 
ing tracks for the new factory. The big iron 
pipe plant at Bessemer belonging to the United 
States Cast Iron Pipe and Foundry Company is 
still in operation, notwithstanding the shutting 
down of plants belonging to the same company 
at other places. 

Bufialo. June 6. 
(Special Report of Rogers, Brown & Company.) 

There is practically nothing new to report as 
far as sales and prices are concerned. Lower 
quotations do not seem to bring business, and 
sellers generaily have settled down to waiting 
till business is offered. In the absence of suffi- 
cient sales to establish prices, we quote those 
mentioned a week ago, on the cash basis, f. o. 
b. cars, Buffalo: No. 1 Strong Foundry Coke 
Tron, Lake Superior ore, $21.50; No. 2, $21; Ohio 
Strong Softener, No. 1, $22; No. 2, $21.50; South- 
ern Soft, No. 1, $22.50; No. 2, $21.50; Lake Su- 


perior Charcoal, $25; Coke, Malleable, $22. 
Chicago. June 5. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Pig Iron.—Small orders are the main feature of 
the present market. It is wholly a market where 
consumers are buying for imediate wants and 
no more, evidently looking with suspicion at 
present conditions. Prices are beginning to ap- 
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Both Northern and 


pear a little uncertain. 

Southern irons are being sold at a shade under 
quotations. Quotations are as follows: Lake 
Superior Charcoal, $24.50@$25.50; Local Coke 


Foundry, No. 1, $22@$22.50; No. 2, $21.50@$22; No. 
3, $21@$21.50; Local Scotch, No. 1, $22@22.50; Ohio 
Strong Softeners, No. 1, $23@$23.50; Southern 
Silvery, according to silicon, $25.50@$27; Southern 
Coke, No. 1, $22.35@$22.85; No. 2, $21.35@$22.85; 
No. 3, $20.35@$20.85; No. 1 Soft, $22.35@$22.85; No. 
2 Soft, $21.35@$22.35. 


Cleveland, O. 






June 5. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Iron Ore.—A report that has been current here 
for some time was confirmed to-night by a story 
from Duluth. It is to the effect that it is the 
intention of the Bessemer Steamship Company, 
which is controlled by John D. Rockefeller, to 
withdraw a major part of the whaleback fleet 
from the ore-carrying trade in order to boom the 
freights with a view to increasing the average 
going rate. Mr. Rockefeller has a contract to 
carry Carnegie’s ore at the average going rate 
of the year, and the move is made, so goes the 
story, to make Carnegie pay more. Rockefeller, 
either by purchase or by charter, controls about 
all of the tonnage usually alloted to the move- 
ment of ore and has enough to bring down the 
entire output of the mines this season. If, there- 
fore, he desires to withdraw a part of the ton- 
nage he has it in his power to make the demand 
so strong for boats to carry wild cargoes of ore 
that it will push the rates up. The movement of 
ore this week has been steady, a few wild boats 
being taken at all of the chief shipping ports. 
The boats have been getting excellent dispatch, 
both at the head of the lakes and at the lower 
lake ports. The carrying rates remain as they 
have been, $1 from Duluth, 90c. from Marquette 
and 70c. from Escanaba. 


Pig Iron.—Few or no sales of pig iron have 
been made this week for the reason that almost 
the entire output of the furnaces for the first 
half of the year has been disposed of. The 
prices have not changed, $22.50@$22 being quoted 
on No. 1 and $21.50@$21 on No, 2. 


Finished Materials.—A few sales, aggregating 
about 2,000 tons of bridge material, have been 
made this week, but even with that the market 
has been decidedly weak. Prices have been 
marked down on several grades, and even the 
reduction brought but little business. It appears 
to be a waiting market, and buyers are buying 
only that stuff which they will need at once. 
Plates have been sold as low as 1.5c., but that is 
hardly the market quotation, 1.60 or 1.65 Pitts- 
burg being nearer to it. The leading mills are 
quoting $35 still on billets, although some of the 
smaller mills have made sales as low as $28. 
There are rumors that bars have been sold at 
1.75,, Which is a break from the combination price 
of 2.10. This rumor is not substantiated by ma- 
terial evidence. On last Thursday the Cleveland 

tolling Mills closed down the Bessemer plant, 
ostensibly for the purpose of making certain re- 
pairs. At the same time Bloomer No. 1 was 
shut down and Bloomer No. 2 started to take its 
place. tod Mills No. 12 and No. 18 were started. 
These have been idle all the winter. 


Philadelphia. June 7. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Pig Iron.—Local brokers and furnace agents 
preface their expression with requests to not be 
quoted in any way. There is an easier feeling 
growing out of the signs that the market is 
recovering its spirits. Quite a number of mill 
people are ready. to buy at $17 for the kind of 
iron they want. Foundry irons are nominally 
$22@$22.50 for No. 14 and $21@$21.50 for No. 24, 
but when quoting these figures sellers say noth- 
ing is fixed. Our local buyers say that they feel 
safe in waiting as long as possible. 


Billets.—Eastern consumers expect hereafter 
to be taken care of for their basic open-hearth 
steel from the South by the Tennessee Coal and 
Iron Company, which is getting into competing 
shape. We know that $29 is being shaded at 
Pittsburg. 

Merchant Bar.—The talk to-day is that when 
some of our eastern bar mills shut down it will 
be for ever, as the agencies at work are bound 
to crowd bar iron to a level that will make it im- 
possible for some of our rather antiquated mills 
to compete. At present bar iron is $1.60@$1.70 
for refined. The consumption is very heavy. 


Sheet Iron.—Our manufacturers report a satis- 
factory retail trade, but not much heavy busi- 
ness. New prices are expected. 

Pipes and Tubes.—New and lower schedules 
will settle market conditions for the summer. 
Mills are ahead and buyers find no trouble in 
making satisfactory rates on deliveries. 

Merchant Steel.—Until steel billets take their 
inevitable drop to $26 at mill there will be no 
fixed prices for merchant steels. 

Plate.—Contrary to surmises our local trade 
will be kept busy this summer. Boiler work of 
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all kinds, including engine building, is active 
and our leading shop and foundry people think 
there will be very little easing up. It is danger- 
ous to say what plate iron and steel is worth. 

Structural Materi.l.—The bridge combine rep- 
sentatives give a good account of business pros- 
pects. A good deal of summer and autumn busi- 
ness is under consideration and the makers of 
structural material are showing a conciliatory 
disposition towards buying interests. 

Steel Rails.—A few orders for heavy sections 
for early delivery have been sent to the mills this 
week. There will be no large orders placed until 
the horizon clears and prices settle down. 

Old Rails.—Agents are crowding negotiations 
to meet customers’ wants. 

Scrap.—The demand for steel and all heavy 
scrap keeps prices from receding to any extent. 

Pittsburg. June 6. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

The expected cut in Bessemer pig iron prices 
has been made and after July 1st the price will 
be $20, Valley. Announcement was made to-day 
by members of the Bessemer Furnace Associa- 
tion who returned from New York where this 
action was taken on Monday. The new rate cur- 
ries with it a corresponding reduction in prices 
of all other materials. Foundry iron, which be- 
gan to decline a week ago in anticipation of the 
cut in Bessemer, will likely now take a further 
drop. New business is now expected to come 
in and prospects of a good trade are encourag- 
ing. The price of Bessemer steel billets, which 
have been nominally quoted at $35 since 
first of the year, has been fixed at $28. A re- 
duction amounting to about 10% has been made 
in tubes and casings by the National Tube Com- 
pany. The McKeesport plant of this company 
which has been idle for two weeks may soon be 
in full operation again. The 19-in. and several 
other mills were started this morning. A repre- 
sentative of the combination said that with the 
close of the war in South Africa export business 
will likely be resumed, and that the outlook for 
the pipe trade is anything but discouraging. | 
am informed that the Carnegie Steel Compuny 
offered to buy 300,000 tons of Bessemer at S24 
if the association would maintain that price. 
This was done, as the Carnegie Company his a 
number of contracts for finished steel based on 
the association price of pig iron. There is usu- 
ally a dullness in the iron and steel markets at 
this time of the year owing to the uncertainty 
as to the wage scale of the Amalgamated Assvo- 
ciation of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers which 
goes into effect on July Ist. But little trouble 
is anticipated in arranging the iron scale, as the 
workers are not making the extravagant de- 
mands that had been expected. The conference 
committees are holding daily sessions here at 
the national headquarters preparing to meet 
representatives of the manufacturers to consider 
the demands which were decided upon at the an- 
nual convention which closed in Indianapolis 
last week. The base rate of $5 a ton for boiling 
is advanced to $5.50, and the bar iron price on 
which this is based was increased from 1.4«. to 
1.5¢c. .The price for boiling during the year just 
closing under the present scale has advanced 
from $5 to $6, the price for bar iron having in- 
creased from 1.4c. to 2c. Under the new scale, if 
it is agreed to by the manufacturers, the price 
for boiling when bar iron is selling at 2c. will 
be $6.837% a ton. If the new scale is adopted it is 
not believed that the puddlers will receive any 
higher pay than they are now getting, as sules 
of bar iron for the months of May and June, it 


The 


is thought, will not average more than 1.7c., and 
under the sliding scale this will give the pud- 
dler $6, the rate now paid when bar iron siles 


average 2c., for a period of two months. The 
only advantage the iron workers will gain by 
increasing the base price under the sliding sys- 
tem will be to prevent a reduction in wages. 
The sheet workers ask for a small advance, aver- 
aging about 5%, and this may be modified when 
the conference is held in New York next ek. 
The tin plate workers are more extravagaiit in 
their demands, and in addition to the 6% granted 
this year ask for an increase on the base of the 
scale of 10%. It is not believed that the Ameri- 
can Tin Plate Company will entertain this 
proposition and unless the demands are gr: atly 
reduced there may be trouble in the tin plate 
mills when the present scale expires on June 
30th. The tin plate combination will also have 
the organization of unskilled workers to deal 
with. It is composed of workers not eligibie to 
membership in the Amalgamated Associ;tion 


and is called the Tin Plate Workers’ Interna- 
tional Protective Association. They ask for ad- 
vances ranging from 16% to 25%, but are not 
likely to have their demands conceded. They 


were granted a 10% advance for the year begin- 
ning July 1, 1899. Until these wage scales are 
adjusted for the year and manufacturers who 
operate mills controlled by the unions know 
the exact labor cost it is not believed that any 
sales of much consequence for future delivery 
will be made. 

Pig Iron.—The price of Bessemer pig iron for 
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the last half of the year has been fixed at $20, 
Valley furnaces, which means $20.90, Pittsburg. 
Before the cut made by the association was an- 
nounced a sale of a small lot was made at $22. 
No. 2 foundry iron has dropped to $18.50@ $19, and 
gray forge is quoted at $18.25. 

Steel.—The price of Bessemer steel billets has 
been fixed at $28, but a sale is reported at $27, 
and it is likely that a lower price than that 
fixed will rule where a desirable order can be 
secured. Open-hearth billets are still held at 
$32. Plates are down to bottom prices, tank be- 
ing quoted at 1.60c. Steel bars are being cut and 
the price is considerably lower than 2c., the price 
fixed at the last meeting of the association. 

Sheets.—No prices have yet been issued by the 
American Steel Sheet Company, and No. 28 
gauge is still quoted at 3.20c. and No. 27 at 3.10c., 
but it is believed that lower rates can be 
obtained. Galvanized sheets are still quoted at 
70 and 10% off, with the usual 15-cent freight 
allowance. 

Ferro-manganess.—There is no change in the 
quotation of from $100@$125 for 80% domestic. 


New York. June 8. 


There is a chance of lower prices yet, and buy- 
ers continue to wait. In foreign trade we note 
recent shipments of $100,000 worth of agricul- 
tural implements to Germany, and $45,000 worth 
of industrial machinery and over $29,000 worth of 
manufactured iron to Mexico. 

Pig Iron.—The local market is very unsettled. 
There is considerable hand-to-mouth buying, but 
consumers feel that prices are going lower. We 
quote for tidewater delivery: No. IX foundry, 
$21@$21.50; No. 2, $20@$20.50; No. 2 plain, $18.50@ 
$19; Southern brands, New York delivery, No. 1 
foundry, $22.25@$22.75; No. 2 foundry, $21@$21.50; 
No. 1 soft, $22.50@$22.75; No. 2 soft, $21@$21.50. 

Bar Iron.—Demand is not very active. Com- 
mon bars are quoted 1.65@1.75c. for large lots on 
dock; refined bars, 1.75@1.85c. 

Plates.—The market still shows weakness and 
there is nothing to prove that bottom is reached. 
We quote for large lots at tidewater: Tank, 4-in. 
and heavier, 1.65@1.75c.; tank, 3/16-in., 1.75@1.85c.; 
shell, 2c.; flange, 2.10¢c.; marine, 2.20c.; firebox, 
2.40c; universals, 1.65@1.75c. 

Structural Material.—There is as yet little 
weakness shown in this class of finished pro- 
ducts and prices are wnchanged with a fair vol- 
ume of business. The American Bridge Com- 
}pany will furnish the material for the under- 
ground railroad. The Carnegie Company will 
supply the raw material. We quote in large lots 
at tidewater: Beams, 2.40@2.45e.; channels, 2.48 
@2.45¢e.3; angles, 2.40c.; tees, 2.40c. 

Steel Rails and Rail Fastenings.—The mills are 
busy and so far prices are unchanged, but the 
drop in billets is expected to have results. We 
quote for standard sections, $35 f. o. b. Eastern 
mills. Smaller rails are quoted: 12-lb., $40; 16-Ib., 
$40; 20-lb., $40; 30-lb. to 40-lb., $38; 40-lb. to 
standard, $36, with the usuai advance for small 
orders. We quote angle bars, 2.30c.; fish plates, 
2.30c.; spikes, 2.70c. 

Iron and Steel Pipe.—The market is decidedly 
unsettled. Eastern concerns have not yet de- 
cided what the new discounts shall be. 

Furopean [ron Markets. 

In view of the present demand for export, some 
quotations in foreign iron markets will be found 
of interest. We give such quotations below, the 
figures being reduced to United States currency: 


Kind. England. France. Belgium, Germany. 
Foundry pig.... $16.60 $24.15 $22.20 $21.90 
Forge p'g........ 17.50 21.25 18.33 21.40 
Bessemer. ...... Mee cektc. Ss eens 22.13 
Basic pig. ...... cee Boat are 21.40 
Merchant bar. . 49.20 54.00 44.50 47 .60 
Angles, etc...... 51.60 54.00 40 50 52.40 
lS 57.60 58.00 48.25 52.40 
Steel rails rr 29.00 34.50 


These quotations are in large lots, f. 0. b. mills, 
and are generally the average prices. English 
prices are per long ton of 2,240 lbs.; the others 
per metric ton of 1,000 kgs. 


METAL MARKET. 
New YORE, 





June 8. 





Gold and Silver. 





Gold and Silver Exports and Imports 
At all United States ports in April and year. 






































Metal. {____—s April, = {__—— Year. 
1899. ; 1900. 1899. 1900, 
GoLp. one 
Exports| $1,162,484) $1,961,580 $4,595,742 $10,120,878 
Imports| 2,482,871, 3°355;115| 17,211,696, 9.163.651 
ees | cers | — | —-——_ -— ee 
<Excess|I. $1,820,387 I, $1,393,585 I. $12,615,954). $957,227 
SILVER, 
Exports{ 4,082,567 4,112,043! —18,840,100/ 19,118,308 
Imports} 1,849,231) 3,266,283 9,530,969| —_11,331:859 
Excess |B, $2,233,336\E. $845,760\E. $9,309,131/K, $7,780, 44 





This statement includes the exports and im- 


ports at all United States ports, the figures being 
furnished by the Treasury Department. 


Gold and Silver Exportsand Imports, New York 


For the week ending June 7th, 1900, and for years 
from January Ist, 1900, 1899, 1898, 1897. 


Gold, Silver. 





p Total Ex- 
} z = -| cess, Exp. 
riod. | Exports.|Imports.|Exports.\Imports.| or Imp. 


We’k $2,531} $17,957; $800,703, $73,651)E. $711,626 
1900..| 14,372,796) 1,412,045) 17,154,944, 1,929,732]. 28,185,963 
1899..| .4,458,228' 6,883,850| 12,103,018 1,406,170, EK. 8,271,225 
1898..} 4,441,939 68,911,969 15,003,762 1,750,750 I. 51,219,618 
1897..) 10,912,691! 1,667,827) 18,210,631 1,133,617|E. 26,351,868 


























Gold exports and imports for the week were very 
small. Exports of silver went chiefly to London ; 
imports were from Mexico and the West Indies. 

The United States Assay Office in New York 
reports the total receipts of silver at 77,000 oz. 
for the week. Total since January Ist, 2,226,000 
OZ. 


Average Prices of Silver per oz. Troy. 
1900. | 1899. 1898, 



































' 
Month. |Lond’n; N. Y. |Lond’n; N. Y.|Lond’n| N.Y. 
| Pence,| Cents.| Pence.| Cents.| Pence.) Cents, 
January...| 27.30 | 59.30 | 27.42 | 59.36 | 26.29 | 56.77 
February..| 27.49 | 5976) 27.44 59.42 | 25.89 | 66.07 
March.....| 27.59 | 59.81 | 27.48} 59.64 25.47 | 54.90 
April...... | 27.41 | 59.59 | 27.65 | 60.10 { 25.95 | 56.02 
ay....-.-| 27.56 | 59.96 | 28.15] 61.23 | 26.31 | 56.98 
DOME. scoselevonsess |ecccecee 27 77) 6043) 27.04| 58.61 
ME sci evaccen tonne tvecaseeal 27.71 | 6026 | 27.32 59.06 
Aagast....[.c0ss00s Rss 27.62 | 60.00 | 27 48 | 59.54 
September]........|. eatweas 27.15 | 58.89 28.05 | 60.68 
October .. 26.70 | 57.98 | 27.90 | 60.42 
November 2702} 58.67 | 27.93 | 60.60 
December. 27.21 | 58.99 | 27.45 | 59.42 
eee ee 
ns casa 27.44 ' 59.58) 2.76 


58.26 





The New York prices are per fine ounce ; the London 
quotation is per standard ounce, .925 fine. 


Average Prices of Metals per lb., New York. 


























COPPER. TIN. LEAD. SPKLIFR 
Month, ns _-— | 
1900.| 1899.} 1900. 1899. | 1900.| 1899. | 1899. 
—_—_——— «| —— ——_—|_——_—_- | ——_ | —_—__—_ 
27.07) 22.48 5.34 
58) 24.20 6.28 
32.90 23.82 6.31 
30.90 24.98 6.67 
29.37; 25.76 | 6.88 
25.85). | 5.98 
secees| Seas 5.82 
ren o42:......| 3L5S 5.65 
Ba cesabiveesel Ae 3h) eed | 3274 5.50 
OSTORST | 00002) IBGE... | 31.99 5.32 
ee. ae 4.64 
DOC ....0[eeeees| 15.85,..000. 25.88). 4.6 
cnet ee [ae | ais 
WOR ccachin veel 16.67 oS ee een 





Commencing with March 17th, the prices given in the 
table for copper are the averages for electrolytic copper; 
this is the case for both 1899 and 1900. The average price 
for Lake copper for the year 1899 was 17.61c. For Janu- 
ary, 1900, the average price of Lake copper was 16.33c.; for 
February. 16.08¢.; for March, 16.55c.; for April, 16.94c.; 
for May, 16.55c. 


Prices of Foreign Coins. 


Bid. Asked 
Mexican dollars........ 


aecccecccccsccccs GB 4756 $ .49 
Pe. uvian soles and Chilean pesos,.... 44 46 
Victoria sovereigns........seececees ooo “Se 4.88 
POON PIOB sss cccccecercciccccccess Gil 3.90 
Twenty marks __....... eseeueeieccanes” “ene 4.88 
Spanish 25 pesetas ....-..cccoccscccssee 4.78 4.82 


Financial Notes of the Week. 

In spite of lower prices in some lines and of 
gloomy predictions in others, general trade con- 
tinues very good. The speculative markets are 
dull. Gold exports seem to have stopped for the 
present. Lower interest rates in London and an 
easier feeling in the foreign markets furnish the 
explanation. 


The silver market has shown no change. Prices 
remain firm, closing at 27%d. London and 60c. 
New York. 





Indian exchange is a little stronger and the 
Council bills offered in London sold at 16d. per 
rupee. Some silver is still going to India, both 
on private and Government account. 





The statement of the United States Treasury 
on Wednesday, June 6th, shows balances in ex- 
cess of outstanding certificates as below, com- 
parison being made with the statement of the 
corresponding day last week: 


May 29. June 6. Changes. 











Ov aceccuvackcsens $68,855,764 $70,800,879 I. $1,945,115 
ee eer re 11 212,182 12,071,803 I. 859,621 
Legal tenders ..... 18,167,325 19,752,690 TI. 1,585,365 
Treas. notes, etc.. 832,690 732,919 D. 99,771 

TE “acceaaenancy $99,067,961 $103,358,291 I. $4,290,330 


Treasury deposits * ‘jonal banks amount- 


ed to $110,086,635, showing a decrease of $2,250,708 
for the week. 





The statement of the New York banks—in- 
cluding the 63 banks represented in the Clear- 
ing House—for the week ending June 2d, gives 








Imports and Exporis of Metals. 

























































Week, June 6. Year 1900. 
Port. - anes — 
Expts.{Impts, |Expts. | Impts., 
*New Work. 
Aluminum....... long tons 10 | a 72 39 
Antimony Ore... Ret a akaa eas **160 |.....02. | 1,340 
“" regulua.. “ “ saratal is...) 
Chrome ore...... GOS saachudaecad Petal. Meee 
Copper, fine ..... “ s 4,112 125 | 47,7385 | 9,575 
oma * WO lesiacans | 1,559) 40 
a7 a7 ‘ay . 
eee et he 
Ferro-Chrome.. “ OT c tweust baCaeeaaneen | 10 
Ferro-mangan’se ‘f  ‘* | ..-...-eeeeeeee sanaidel Cam 
Iron ore .... ” - see ee [eesess eo ant inca f Oem 
** pig, bar,rod ‘* = * el *°327 4.665 = 
Oe EN accutane . - DGD | occscccs 7,170 2 
** plates, sheets - 108 |.... 880 13 
Lead... Seed oe " 34,581 
we OME satacan > = 7,000 
eS GRO xcs Na ? 24 
Manganese, ore. ‘ e 5,097 
Metals,old,scrap _ 4,010 
Composition... “* ‘ 185 
OREM 5 cs deans = : Je 
Nickel a = ” 61 
** ore.matte ‘ - 5,172 
§Railr’d material ‘“ - 2,147 
Rails, old..... oe ? 518 
Spiegeleisen..... ” ee 1,300 
Steel bars, plates ‘‘ — 9,383 
 Milaccece _ 18 
eo MNGi * “ae ae ee eS 7 Cee 
** not speci’d. “ = 28 1,475 
Tin is a - OP roca Suaee 5 5 | 12,161 
‘*drossorashes ‘“ ‘f svi pnene -.. Meiwawnr beatae 
** and black plates“ eT RL awaunes |1,028 --.-| 16,158 
a. acag idea wkas = FE eaters a esecnonn 7 141 
© GUOeiesers - 9 | a 364 50 
*“* ashes, skim ‘“ “ sie Gui, Ea eawrel ae 539 | 20 
SP [tae cimrasiac ane - We ideas. eas | 8,073 wad 
+{Baltimore. | | 
Chrome ore...... long tons, . ree | .. | 2,930 
eee ee eee 20,491 | 2,200 
” matte... ‘* me ised sans Masikavacdedakee 
Ferro-manganese ‘“‘ ON enwunss dae | 155 
Iron pig, bar.etc. “ ‘“ | 430 373 1,965 | 17,634 
va enn - ri aedmatid 6,954 | .. ....}223,893 
- Cc. Ot Baacanwasdns init wii 15.489 
pera, S* 8 he cadibeaeses aa 28,730 
Metals, old & Rails‘ OF Pcs waike D 2g tenes SA cca 
Nails Svacemitetire St eww eB aera 1,204 | 
snaren & steel ‘ - Se bicecavss | 2,527 asia 
Silicon cataeee OO Oe oe aaa, a chuaaade ae 85 
Spieyveleisen...... ee eR 5 ie : 69 
Steel, bars, etc.. ‘“‘ - 9,193 |...05 10,418 1,488 
Pe We Seco Se Raaors 6 | 663 79 
o rails...... es GIF Fo Scscess! 43,309 | .. .... 
IN. cceccceess Dt edaeaued peas sine ah sresCanias lil 
“* and blackplates“ PT cuanto es chee vdhedaaaens 1,199 
*Philadelphia. 
Antimony owt See chosen... Pees udas 11 
Chrome ore.. * On: ROO les ccans ' 3,300 
Copper, fin o | See beitnanws Slee (ec53 
UNG cece Se ee lade ea adds : o« | 22 
Iron, ee Ee eR acee-so PM Eire seats 535 
rs RF emaes Sige an feaseses 7,700 |.... ae 
pyrites ..... ndwaaesebunsia | eee 
Manganese ore.. * ‘“ |....... 4,045 . | 50,638 
Spiegeleisen - “ : "| 3’y53 
ee ee ee 
,,andblack plates* “ !...... | 1132 )........ } 1,818 
iscsi Facies leietcesal MI Placeneys 
Total United States.§§ 
a | April, 1900. { Year, 1909. 
Articles, | ——_—__-—_ i coneats 
Expts. |Impts. |Expts. Impts. 
Antimony.. .....longtons ... = oo ‘ | 8 
ss the. me  aceaieas OW Pecsacaas ; 1,074 
Copper, tine, in | | 
all forms z ** | $12,764 | §§3,492 | 59,646 | 17,648 
Iron, pig & bar.. ** | 11,427 | 6,950 | 40,405 | 29,595 
ee = “ +. <acst, aaa 120 |297 ,962 
ae ee pa « | 2,369 357 | 9.883 | 4,360 
y Pl rails = 


wire “ * 


| 
31,494 | 181 | 98,823 469 
7,993 | 146 | 27,729 599 





| 








te. ceecs ieee ee | 324 686 
— — . “ | 7,385 28,908 | 29,324 
. and oxide...... = - | 
Nicke! “‘&matte “ el 229 
Nails, cut....... so “| 328) 

© EEC acces - | ge) a 
Quicksilver..... “ 41 185 |. see 
Steel, billets, | 

= PC. .00000 eS ys 2,737 23,969 ao 
eee aoaees 73 | 127 | 11,5 
** &black plates a ib 42 475 x2 22,407 
Zinc see teeee ee 2,771 75 7,941 | 433 
er ” Ree lidacas | 11,930 |. 





*New York Metal Exchange returns. By our. Special 
Correspondent. §Not specified. §$ Monthly returns, 
Treasur Department. {Report of Mr. John Stanton, 
| Week June Ist. **Week ending May 29th. Exports in- 
clude domestic and foreign metals. 


Import Duties on Metals. 


The dutieson metals under the present tariff law are as 
follows: Antimony, metal orregulus, 34c.alb. Lead, 1%e. 
alb. on lead in ores; 2c. per lb. on pigs, bars, etc.; 24éc. on 
sheet, pipe and manufactured forms. Nickel, 6c. per lb. 
Quicksilver, 7c. perlb. Spelter or zinc, 1%c. per lb. on 

igs and bars, 2c. on sheets.etc Copper, tin and plat- 
inum are free of duty. 
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the following totals, comparisons being made 
with the corresponding weeks in 1899 and 1898: 



















1898. 1899. 1900. 
Loans and discount $601,618,300 $746,602,200 $800,268,600 
De namite oe 709,419,600 890,061,600 54,500 
Circulation ........-. 14,730,700 13,639,900 22,459,300 
ke kita 175,502,100 170,231,300 
; : ae eeeset? 54,102,500 71,880,600 
seed iI «ee eeeee , -s 
Total r rve 14.600 900 
otal reserve ..... : v 
Legal requirements. "221, YSS,625 
Balance, surplus.. $42,710,600 $20,122,275 
Changes for the week, this year, were In- 
creases of $7,347,600 in loans and discounts, $11,- 
344,200 in dey osits, $500,000 in cire ulation, $3,518,900 











in specie, $628,100 in legal tenders, and $1,309,959 
in surplus reserve. 

The following table shows the specie holdings 
of the leading banks of the world at the latest 
dates covered by their reports. The amounts 
are reduced to dollars, and comparison is mace 
with the holdings at the correspon ding date last 
veal 
E ———1899. ~~  -——1900.——~ 

Banks. Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. 
N.Y. Ass’d,. $205,695, 200 . $170,283 2 31 300 : 
England.... 150, 704,280 . ik 
France . i ) 





659,68! 
7 74,130,000 
79,180,000 
46°905,010 
29,925,009 
7,125,000 


143. 845,400 
6% 445,000 
188,395,000 
24,370 000 
14,250,000 


Germany. 

Spain., .° 
Aus.-Hun .. 
Neth’i’ds... 
Belgium.... 





580,00 
34,015,000 
7,405,000 


1 50,065,410 5. : 


19,175,000 
14.805.01 6 





Italy 76.63°,000 12,200,000 = 77,175,000 8,195 0 
Russia ..... 482,160,000 25,785,000 418,885,000 39,185,010 

The returns of the Associated Banks of New 
York are of date June 2d and the others are ot 
date June Ist, as reported by the “Commercial 
and Financial Chronicle” cabie. The New York 
banks do not report silver separately, but the 
specie carried is chietly gold coin. The Bank 
of England reports gold only 

Shipments of silver from London to the East 


for the year up to May 24th, 1900, are reported 
by Messrs. Pixley & Abell’s circular as follows: 
1899. 1906. Changes. 
SUL. ivxcahneeeseoekense £1,670,800 £2,160,660 T. £489,760 
| iia AS 35.978 138.460 D. 407,518 
The LIU: 5 écccacsesse 24,907 140,530 I. 115,623 
TORIES ciccccevs . seve £2,241,685 €2,439,650 [. £197,965 
Arrivals for the week this year were £306,000 
in bar silver from New York, £18,000 from Aus- 
tralia and .8,000 from Chile; total, .352,000. Ship- 
ments were £127,000 in bar silver to Bombay. 
The money in the United States, on June Ist, 
is estimated by the Treasury Department as 


below as to kinds and amounts: 


In In. 
Treasury. Circulation. 








Totals 

Gold coin (includ- 

ing bullion in Be ee eh 

Treasury ....... $1,041,531,374 $218,857,545 $618.624,530 
SRM OUNENEES © cCcbck  eekphesaecsed.” .poosekens 202,049,299 
Silver dollars ... 487,497,976 11, 374,799 67,645,528 
Silver certif. ..... .eRER -2 «-- escsce 408,477,649 
Subsid. silver .... $1,672,075 6,013,488 75,658,587 
Treas. notes, 1590 79,440,000 803,241 78,636, 759 
U _ notes....... 346,681,016 19,143,067 322,752,949 
Cc a 7 MOTE. 5. asansenssees | eSeS20005 4,785,000 
Na Bank notes 300.569, 759 294,057,570 


s 512,189 








$2,074, 687,871 





Totals. ........--$2,001,092,200 $262,704,329 
The average circulation per capita is esti- 


mated at $26.71. For redemption of outstand- 
ing certificates an exact e quivalent in amount 
of the appropriate kinds of money is held in the 
Treasury, and is not included in the account of 
money neld as assets of the Government. The 
statement o1 money held in the Treasury as as- 
sets of the Government does not include depos- 
its of public money in National Bank Deposita- 
ries to the credit of the Treasurer of the United 
Staes, and amounting to $105,226,525. The amount 
in circulation shows an increase of $14,162,408 
over that reported on May ist, and of $119,186,862 
over June Ist, 1899 


The coinage executed at the mints of the 
United States in May and the five months of 
this year is reported by the Bureau of the Mint 
as below: 





~ 


-May-—~ -——Jan.-May—~ 
Denomination Pieces. Value. _ Pieces. Value. 























ble eags. 164,000 $3,280,000.00 2,488,513 $49,770,260.00 
ee 980,900 4,904,500.00 1,355,791 8,653,410.00 
ION... cacche © kkkana de res 39,150 195,750.00 
Quar. eagles 27,000 67,500 00 27,088 67,720.00 
Total gold.i,171,900 $8,252,000. ‘00 3,910,542 $58,687,140.00 
Dollars 1,556,000 — $1,556,000.00 12,068,377 12,068,377.00 
Half-dollars 816.000 408,000.00 2,544,377  1,272,188.50 
Quarter-dol . 2,836,000 709,000.00 6,271,090 — 3,476,090.50 
Dimes....... 4,980,000 498,000.00 8,380 377 2'488,377 .70 
Total sil...10,188,000 $3,171,000.00 29,261,221 $19,305,033.70 
Five ec nicks.2,731,276 136,563.80 9,966,153 498,307 .65 
One c. bronze 950,000 9.500.00 20.937.877 209,378.77 
Total mnr. .3,681,276 $146,063.80 30,901,030 $707,686.42 











on 569,063.80 64,078, 793 $ 8,699,860 .12 
7,804,566.70 33,213,837 Sas, 629,893.71 
As compared with April the total coine ge in 
May. 1900, shows a decrease of $5,405,416, owing 
principally to the smaller gold coinage. 


Total en’g.15,041,176 
Total 1899 . 11,225,847 


Other Metals. 





Dally Prices of Metals in New York. 

















Silver. Copper. Speiter. 
| ep are, er mere gree aa 
SOyt ese iss 06, 68 Lead, ' 
2 wea|\s Es = sie rwilie 
a6 .93 g—| BF Lon- Tin, 4, N.Y.|St.L 
SES of 35 “@ |) 32 don, cts. ree cts. | cts. 
oF 80 Om 32/5 5 «6B ib. @ lb. ®@ Ib.) # Ib. 
mas 7 > |™2 #ton 
> 7 6 x> x 3.95 x o~ 
) é D7 ; 905 3.§ . 
24.8750 Zee 16} 15% ..... 295% @4 0 4.35 
gd 
4 4.87 60 16 SESE). oo. 2934 . r 15 4.30 
IL a 
54.8760 275g 16 | 153 724 30 38278, 4.40 4.25 
64.8760 2756 16 | 153% 715g 29142-0722, 4.3714 4.25 
” . or . 5 . 2, 3.8244 es or 
74.8760 2756 16 GidxS 71 2086 Gorges 4.3716 25 
8 4.87 60 16 _ 15% 71144 30 3.82% 4.37146 4.25 
a1: 34 2.873 
London quot: ations are per long ton (2,210 lbs.! standard 
copper, which is now the equivalent of tbe former 
g.m b’s. The New York quotations for electrolytic 
copper are for cakes, ivgots or wirebars; the price 
of electrolytic cathodes 1s usually v.25c. lower than 


these figures. 


Copper.—The market is without special feature. 
Manufacturers ave fairly busy, but continue to 
buy from hand to mouth. There has been no 
pressure to sell, though it is reported that stocks 
in the hands producers are increasing. We 
quote Lake 1l6c.; electrolytic in cakes, wirebars 
and ingots, 15°,@15%4; in cathodes, 15°g@15%c.; 


casting copper at 15%¢gc. 


of 


In London the market for speculative sorts has 
been quiet and weakish. It closed last Friday 
at £72 7s. 6d. for spot, £72 5s. for three months, 
and opened on Tuesday at £72 ds. for spot, £72 
for three months. On Thursday it declined to 
{71 for spot, £70 7s. 6d. for three months, and 
closes at £71 ids. for spot and £70 12s. 6d. for 
three months. 

Refined and manufactured sorts we quote: 
English tough, £76@ £76 10s.; best selected, £774 
{77 10s.; strong sheets, £85@£86:; India sheets, 

82@ £83: yellow metal, 744d. 

Imports of copper into France for the four 


months ending April 30th are reported at 16,821 
metric tons, against 13,797 tons in 1899; an in- 
crease of 3,024 tons, or 21.6%, this year. 

Tin.—The market has been quiet, with a fair 
demand for small lots. Spot tin has been rather 
closely held, but larger arrivals have again in- 
creased the available quantities. Toward the 
end of the week the market declined in sympa- 
thy with the sharp decline in London. At the 
close we quote spot tin at 30c. 


The London market, which closed last week at 
£137 for spot, £132 10s. for three months, opened 
this week at £136 5s. for spot, £131 10s. for three 
months. On Wednesday it was £134 10s. for spot, 
£129 10s. for three months, and on Thursday 
£154 10s. for spot, £126 5s. for three months. We 
would call attention to the large backwardation. 
On Friday £135 15s. was quoted for spot, £128 
10s. for three months. 

The visible supplies of tin on June Ist are re- 


ported as below, in tons of 2,240 lbs.: 








In store. Afloat. Totals. 

London 4,114 2,807 6,921 

Holland 3,035 550) 3,585 

U. S., exc. Pacific ports.......... 3,590 2,330 5,920 

DUMMUN. dice cen netetapeseinteceasace 10,739 5,687 = 15,426 

This is an increase of 235 tons over May Ist, 
but a decrease of 4,059 tons from June Ist, 1899. 


Imports of tin into the United States for the 
four months ending April 30th were: From the 
East Indies, 11,175,222 lbs.; Australasia, 313,656 
lbs.; Great Britain and Holland, 14,093,064 lbs.; 
other countries, 225,366 lbs.; total, 25,807,308 lbs., 
against 30,384,974 lbs. in 1899; showing a decrease 
of 4,577,666 lbs., or 15.1%, this year. 

Lead.—The market has experienced a further 
decline. and we quote New York 3.82144@3.8714c¢.; 
St. Louis, 3.75@3.80. 

The market abroad is £17 5s. for Spanish lead, 
2s. 6d. higher for English lead. 


Louis Lead Market.—The John Wahl Com- 


mission Company telegraphs us as follows: 
Lead is weak and lower. Latest sales are on 


basis of 3.824¢c. for desilverized and 3.77%c. 
Missouri brands. 


for 
As prices go down the demand 
diminishes. Buyers as a rule are unwilling to 
lay in supplies on a declining market. 
Spelter.—A fair business has been done at the 
last prices, 43gc. New York, 4.25@4.30c. St. Louis. 
In Europe good ordinaries are selling at £20 
lis. 6d., specials 5s. higher. 
Antimony.—We quote Cookson’s 10%; 
95g: U. S. Star 9144@95¢c. 
Nickel.—The price continues firm at 50 to 
per lb., according to size and terms of order. 
Exports of nickel, nickel oxide and matte from 


Hallett’s 


60c. 


the United States in April were 515,139 lIbs., 
against 417,797 lbs. last year. 
Platinum.—Consumption has increased and 


prices are higher. For ingot platinum 
quantities $18.20 per Troy oz. is quoted 
York. 

Imports of platinum into the United States in 
April were 542 Ibs., against 432 lbs. last year. 


in large 
in New 
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For the 10 months of the fiscal year from July 
ist to April 30th the imports were 6,264 lbs., val- 
ued at $1,458,193, against 5,343 lbs. ($975,316) last 
year. 

Chemical ware (crucibles and dishes), best 
hammered metal from store in large quantities, 
is worth 70%c. per gram. 

Quicksilver.—The New York quotation is un- 
changed at $51 per flask for large lots; for smali 
orders $52.50@$54 is asked. San Francisco quo- 
tations are $51.50 for local deliveries, and $46.50@ 
$47 for export. 

The London price continues 
with the same 


Minor 


£9 10s. per flask, 
figure quoted from second hands 
Metals and 














Alloys.—Wholesale prices, 
f. o. b. works, are as below: 

Aluminum, Per lb. ; Per Ib. 
No. i, 99% ingots .....33@37c. | Ferro-Titanium (202). . _ 00 
No. 2,90% ingots .....31@34c. | Ferro-Tungsten (37%). ..35 ¢. 
Rolled sheets ..42c. up Magnesium....... -82.75@3$ 
Alum.-bronze....... 20@23e. Manganese (over 99%). .$1. 05 
Nickel-alum ........ 338@39e. gan’e Cop. (2)% Mn) 32c, 
SIBOUID ... s- 2sx00 #1.6) | Mangan’e Cop. (30% Mn) 38c. 
Chromium (over 99%) 1.00 | Molybdenum (Best). ...$1.45 
Copper, red oxide....... 60c. | Phosphorus ....... 45@471ke, 
Ferro-Molyb’um (59%). .$1.05 | Tungsten (Besti.... .. 95C, 
Ferro-Titanium (10%). . 90e. 

Variations in price depend chiefly on the siz 


of the order. 


LATE NEWS. 


report that 
received from 


London cables 
Sspatch was 
British High 
June 7th: “It 
numbers of 


the following de- 
Sir Alfred Milner, 
Commissioner in South Africa, on 
is reported by telegram that large 
miners and others are about to start 
for the Transvaal from Southampton on Satur- 
day. Cannot a -public notification be issued 
warning the people against premature return 
here? They will be delayed at Cape ports, and 
Will only increase the numbers supported by 
charity. It must be a couple of months at 
before the bulk of those now in the colony 
in Natal can be allowed to return or work 
erally can be resumed.”’ 

A despatch from Birmingham, Ala., June 7th, 
says: “In sympathy with the drop in Pittsburg 
iron the local market to-day dropped to $16 per 
ton for No. 1 foundry, with No. 2 at $15.50@$16, 
and No. 3 at $14.75@$15. This is a decrease from 
the highest prices paid last winter of $2 to $2. 
per ton. It is stated that ‘general expectation is 
that the drop will not last long, and that an ad- 
vance over to-day’s prices will be the level that 
the market will rest at when the second half of 
the year commences. This, of course, will be a 
concession from the highest price charged last 
winter, but will put the European and Southern 


least 
and 
gen- 


50 


markets on a parallel, and give an activity to 
the export trade that is curtailed only by lack 


of ship room at New Orleans and other Southern 
ports in vessels which take pig iron on a ballast 
rate.”’ 

In the Supreme Court, Special Term, 
York, June 7th, judgment was given in favor 
Otis S. Gage in a suit brought against him and 
others by the Playa de Oro Mining Company to 
recover 5,000 shares of the company’s stock, 
which it is claimed were paid to Mr. Gage by 
the company under false representation that he 


in New 
of 


had performed certain services for it. Mr. Gage 
Was at the time of the transaction in contro- 
versy the promoter of the company, and with 
Charles G. Francklyn, its president, an active 
manager and director. Seven years ago 20,000 
shares of the company’s stock, including 5,000 


shares owned by Mr. Gage, were transferred by 
the holders to Mr. Francklyn ‘“‘to be disposed of 
by him as occasion may require for the presocu- 
tion of the interests of the Playa de Oro Mining 
Company, and raising necessary money to carry 
on the business.’”’ About two years later the 
5,000 shares contributed by Mr. Gage were trans- 
ferred to him upon a claim he made to Presi- 
dent Francklyn that he had rendered services 
and disposed of stock for the benefit of the com- 
pany, thus sacrificing his own stock. After dif- 
ficulties had afterward arisen within the com- 
pany and Mr. Francklyn had been superseded 
in its management, a claim was made against 
the latter in reference to certain dispositions of 
stock, and then a release was executed of all 
claims against him. In the suit against Mr. 
Gage there was no allegation of collusion be- 
tween him and Mr. Francklyn. The court says 
the burden was upon the company of showing 


that Mr. Gage’s representations were false, and 
that they were relied unon in transferring thi 
stock to him, and the court comes to the con- 


clusion that Mr. Gage had an equitable claim to 
reimbursement for services rendered and stock 
sacrificed, as claimed by him, and that the pay- 
ment of the claim was a valid exercise of th: 
discretion vested in the trustee; that Mr. Gage’ 
representations were not false, and the fact was 
well Known to the trustee at the time of the 
transfer. The court holds that the company i 
not entitled to a return of the 5,000 shares a! 

that Mr. Gage should have a reconveyance 

1,250 shares of stock which were deposited | 

by the com 


him as collateral to a contract made 
pany. 
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CHEMICALS AND MINERALS. 





(For further prices of chemicals, minerals and 
rare elements, see page 700.) 
New York. June 8. 


Heavy Chemicals.—The warmer weather brings 
with it the closing of glass works, which causes 
a dull season for soda ash. For 1901 delivery a 
good inquiry is reported for caustic soda, but 
prices are higher than consumers care to pay. 
Sal and bicarb. soda are in better request, and 
so is spot bleaching powder. The Castner-Kell- 
ner Alkali Company reports for the year ended 
March 38ist, a net profit of £45,398, to which is 
added £5,000, making £50,398 brought forward. 
Deducting £18,694 disbursed in an interim divi- 
dend and in debenture and loan interest leaves 
an available balance of £32,046. Deducting from 
this £28,278 for a further dividend, writing off 
expenses of the debenture issue and for depre- 
ciation reserve account, a balance of £3,768 is 
carried forward. 

Resales of prime English bleaching powder are 
reported at $1.50 per 100 Ibs. 

We quote per 100 lbs. as below: 



































Domestic. Foreign. 
Articles. ———————_ — — 
F.o.b. Works. In New York.|In New York. 
Alkali, 58%. 80@85 |  95@$1.00 85@90 
- 48%. 85@90 | $1.00@$1.05 1.024@1.05 
Caustic Soda, 5 a 
high test....] $1.90@$2.00 | 2.25@2.30 $2.50@2.55 
Wiha. | Reese's ans stnews 3.00@3.25 sPeeeeseeees ve 
PONE iscancsvesaansx | 3.25@3.50 | ...2 +. ew eeeeee 
pace caa vais | 3 50@4.00 3.75@4.00 
Sal Soda...... 70@80. 1 ReaRR Baers 674%@70 
“conc.| 1.45@1.75 euemmihens seesas 1.75 
Bicarb. Soda..| L25@L3746 |...ccccccscccece 2.25 
“_ “ extra ENED Nicesintcnseacas Iebveadameseseiicn 
Bleach Padr., , 
WE, PENG sho siscaceceseess| sce Sbeae wes 1,8714@2.00 
Other Dr’NAS,|..cccccess coccleccs-soe eseess 1.45@1.60 
Chi. Pot. cryst}. seco) saes| Oeeeneuo 10,.25@10.50 
SO POW. [oc cccece covers 9.50@.9.75 10.50@10.75 





Acids.—May contract deliveries of sulphuric 
and muriatic acids showed an increase over the 
previous month. Blue vitriol is in good request 
for export. Prices are unchanged. 

Quotations-as below are for large lots delivered in New 
York and vicinity, per 100 lbs. unless otherwise specified. 


Acetic, } No.8 in lbs... .$1.6244 | Nitric, 36° ............ $3.8746 
Blue Vitriol. ..,- 5.00@5.1214 Nitric, 38°........ cooee 41216 
Aqua Fortis, 36°.. .. 3.624] Nitric, 40°..........6.. 4.37 
Aqua Fortis, BB? nsec: DAT OR f MEEED, ME vic ccceccccess 4.75d. 
Aqua Fortis, 40° ..... 4,124 | Oxalic...... .... ..5.75@6.00 
Aqua Fortis, OD ivasxk 4.50 Sulphuric, ane 1,20 
Muriatic, 18°..... esses ae Sulphuric, 60° ° i 05 
Muriatic, 20°. ere bulk 50° ton ....14.00 
Muriatic, 22°.....cccce 1,50 


Brimstone.—Dull. Best unmixed seconds on 
spot and for shipment are quoted $20.75@$21 per 
ton, while thirds are $18.75@$19. For shipment 
up to and including August, large contracts are 
reported at $20.50 per ton. 

Pyrites.—Imports from Spain at New York this 
week were 3,730 tons copper pyrites. The Davis 
Sulphur Ore Company of Massachusetts reports 
two steamers in port of about 4,000 tons copper 
pyrites each. Business continues good and it is 
said desirable pyrites are scarce as producers 
have little or no stocks in hand for prompt ship- 
ment. Prices are unchanged. Abroad non- 
cupreous pyrites are quoted 4%4d. per unit 
(about $4.22 per ton), f. o. b. shipping port, which 
would make the cost at Atlantic seaports about 
$6.86 per ton after adding lls. for ocean freight. 

We quote: Mineral City, Va., lump ore, $4.75 
per long ton (basis 42%), and fines, $4.20. Charle- 
mont, Mass., lump, $5.50, and fines, $5. Spanish 
pyrites, 13@15c. per unit, according to percentage 
of sulphur contents, delivered ex-ship New York 
and other Atlantic ports. Spanish pyrites con- 
tain from 46%@51% of sulphur; American, 42% 
@44%. 

Fertilizing Chemicals.—Leading animal am- 
moniates are very quiet. The Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical Company paid a dividend of 1% on the 
common stock on June Ist. Quotations are: Sul- 
phate of ammonia, gas liquor, spot, $2.90@$2.9214 
per 100 Ibs., and shipment, $2.85@$2.87%; high 
grade Western blood, $1.85 per unit, f. o. b. Chi- 
cago; tankage, 9 and 20, $1.85@$1.90 and 10, f. o. 
b. Chicago; domestic steam ground bone, $20@$22 
per ton; Calcutta bone meal, No. 2, $25 per ton, 
and No. 3, $23; bone black, spent, $15@$16 per 
ton; fish scrap, dried, $21@$21.50 per ton, f. o. b. 
factory. 

The prices for potash salts at New York, Bos- 
ton and Philadelphia, per 100 lbs., are as fol- 
lows: Muriate of potash, 80@85%, basis 80%, $1.83; 
muriate of potash, minimum 95%, basis 80%, $1.86; 
sulphate of potash, minimum 90%, basis 90%, 
$2.05144; sulphate of potash, minimum 96%, basis 
90%, $2.08%; manure salt, minimum 20% potash, 
64@66c.; double manure salt, 48@53%, basis 40%, 
$1.06; kainit, 12.4% potash, $9.05@$9.30 per long 
ton; and sylvinit, 38146@39%c. per unit. For Nor- 
folk prices add 2c. per 100 lbs. to the concentrated 
salts, except double manure salt, to which add 
lc., and for kainit add 30c. per ton, and sylvinit 
le. per unit. For Charleston, Savannah, Wil- 
mington, N. C., and New Orleans, add 1c. per 
100 Ibs. to the concentrated salts, except 20% 
manure salt, to which add 1s.; and to kainit add 
20c. per ton, and sylvinit 1c. per unit. These 
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prices are for not less than 500 tons of bulk salts 
or 50 tons of concentrated salts, and are based 
upon river shipments from the mines to sea- 
port, For shipments by rail add 5c. per 100 Ibs. 


Phosphates.—Little demand for immediate de- 
livery. In Florida preparations are being made 
for large shipments this month. In May rock 
shipments through Savannah amounted to 4,862 
tons, making 52,721 tons for the five months this 
year, and showing an increase of 19,151 tons as 
compared with 1899. From Punta Gorda there 
were shipped in May 4,901 tons Peace River rock 
to domestic ports, and 6,089 tons to foreign; a 
total of 10,990 tons, against 18,060 tons in May, 
1899. For the five months ending May ist, 1900, 
Punta Gorda shipped 17,435 tons, showing a de- 
crease of 21,297 tons as compared with the cor- 
responding period in 1899. In Tennessee the 
Franklin deposits are to be developed commerci- 
ally. The Mt. Pleasant mines anticipate large 
deliveries this month, and are consequently 
digging more rock. Prices are easier. 

We imported 2,000 bags phosphate this week 
from Antwerp. Concerning the Christmas Island 
phosphate deposits it is learned that work is 
limited by the crude methods employed. The 
loose pebbles or stones in which the phosphate 
of lime occurs are shoveled by hand into trucks 
ready for shipment. It is claimed that the aver- 
age stone carries 86% phosphate of lime and 4% 
iron and alumina and sometimes runs as high 
as 92% phosphate of lime and 6% iron and alu- 
mina. The freight rate to London is about 35s. 
($8.40 per ton). It is claimed that the entire pro- 
duction this year, amounting to over 25,000 tons, 
has already been sold. 

We quote as follows: 





Ci. f.Un’d Kingdom 




















Per Ton | or No Sea Ports. 
Phosphates. | Poee | —— 
_Unit. | Long ton. 
*Fla, hard rock (77 @ 804) $7.5 50@8. 00) - 8@8Ma $12. aes 
*F la. land pebble (68 @ 73%)| 4.35 
*FlaPeace River.(58@632)| 3. = 50 engnnned 7.80@7. oS 


tTenao. rock. 78%, export. | 
PROGR. ..00:0 18% domestic. | 
VEORR <0 ccince 1E% | 
T POM cescuwe 712% - 
tSo. Car. rock, crude.. 
tSo. Car. rock, ‘ground.. 
Algerian, rock.. 
Algerian, rock... 
Christmas Isle.. 


744@7444G 


11, ne 














*Fernandina, tMt.Pleasant. tFetteressa. 
Nitrate of Soda.—The bark “Swanhilda”’ 


ar- 
rived at New York with 24,725 bags, part of 
which has been sold at $1.72144@$1.75 per 100 lbs. 
Demand from consumers is limited, owing to 


their apparently large stocks. At the close sales 
are reported on spot at $1.721%4, and for future de- 
livery at $1.70. With steady freights prices will 
be maintained throughout the year. 

The monthly average prices of spot nitrate of 
soda per 100 lbs. in New York as quoted by im- 
porters are as below, comparison being made 
with last year: 





1899. 1900. 

January $1.60 $1.80 
February 1.64 1.96 
March 1.62 2.18 
EE histinse canes 1.66 2.04 
NS S cutNceesooddcves 1.60 1.78 
Average, GC MOUS 6osccccccvccesce $1.62 $1.95 


So far this year prices show an increase of 33c. 
per 100 lbs. 

Messrs. Mortimer & Wisner’s monthly state- 
ment of nitrate of soda, dated New York, June 
1st, gives the following statistics: 






































1900. 1899. 1898, 
Bags. Bags. Bags. 
Imp. into Atlantic ports 
from West Coast S. A., 
from Jan. 1, 1900, to date.} 420,513 | 308,841 323,443 
Imp. from Jan. 1 from 
SI cic cscanscacsuvecee BR inivcctanes 23,672 
422,576 308.841 347,115 
Stock in store and afloat 
June 1, 1900, in-New York 28,467 
DNL. ccccccucavesdl eeecestceniuorece 
I ccs: cc Laxenns ccstcese-onmeen 
Baltimore... 1,500 
Norfolk, Va ens esas 
Uharleston. a 
To arrive, due Sept. 15, 1900 292,000 
Vis. supply to Sept. 15, 1900} 321,967 | 312,731 | 321,289 
Stock on hand Jan. 1, 1900.. 9,586 58,406 | 15,383 
Deliveries in April......... 117,151 86,179 | 86,544 
Deliveries since Jan. 1 to} | 
WO Nha asanedendetasvs 402,195 | 312,516 341,209 
Total yearly deliveries....| ......... 976,592 967,525 
Prices current, June 1, 1900! $1.75 $1.57% | $2% 
| 


Saltpeter.—Imports into the United States in 
May are reported at 5,316 bags (4,045 bags in 
1899), making a total for the five months of 29,- 
761 bags (26,749 bags in 1899). Expected arrivals 








695 





Stocks in Boston and New 
York on May 3ist aggregated 7,600 bags, making 
the visible supply 15,960 bags, against 16,389 bags 
on May 3ist, 1899. Deliveries in May were 4,416 


amount to 8,360 bags. 


bags, against 3,845 bags last year. Crude salt- 
peter is quoted $3.62% per 100 lbs. on spot, and 
$3.40 for shipment. 


Liverpool. ’ May 30. 
(Special Report of Joseph P. Brunner & Co.) 


With the exception of chlorine products, which 
are dull and neglected, there is a steady market 
for chemicals, but demanéd is ohly moderate as 
regards fresh business. 

The Castner-Kellner Alkali Conipany has de- 
clared a dividend of 8% for the 12 months end- 
ing March 3lst last, which is at the same rate 
as for the previous 12 months. 

Soda ash is firm at the usual variations ac- 
cording to export market. We quote spot ratige 
for tierces about as follows: Leblanc ash, 48%, 
£4 15s.@£5; 58%, £5 5s.@£5 10s. per ton net 
cash; ammonia ash, 48%, £4 5s.@£4 10s.; 58%, £4 
10s.@£4 15s. per ton net cash. Bags are 5s. per 
ton under price for tierces. Soda crystals are 
in request, and £3 2s. 6d. per ton, less 5%, is 
generally quoted for barrels, or 7s. less for bags, 
although special terms are quoted for a few fa- 
vored markets. Caustic soda shows no signs of 
weakness, and as market has been practically 
cleared of resale parcels, full prices have to be 
paid by buyers. We quote spot range as fol- 
lows: 60%, £9 5s.; 70%, £10 5s.; 74%, £10 15s.@ 
£10 17s. 6d.; 76%, £11 5s.@£11 10s. per ton net 
cash. 

Bleaching powder is very slow, and quotations 
for hardwood may be quoted at about £6 10s.@ 
£6 15s. per ton net cash. 

Chlorate of potash attracts little attention and 
is nominally quoted at about 444d.@414d. per Ib., 
net cash. 

Bicarbonate soda is unchanged and selling at 
£6 15s. per ton, less 244% for the finest quality in 
l-cwt. kegs, with special quotations for certain 
markets; also subject to usual allowance for 
larger packages. 

Sulphate of ammonia is a shade off at £11 12s, 
6d.@£11 15s. per ton, less 24%%, for good gray, 
24@25% on double bags f. o. b. here. 

Nitrate of soda is easier at about £8 7s. 64.@ 
£8 12s. 6d. per ton, less 244% for double bags f. 
o. b. here, as to quality and quantity. 


MININQ STOCKS. 


Complete quotations will be found on pages 697 und 698 
of mining stocks listed and dealt in at: 





Boston. Philadelphia Montreal. 
Colo. Springs. Spokane. London. 
Denver. Salt Lake. Mexico. 
New York. San Francisco. Paris, 
Toronto. 
New York. June 8. 


Early in the week prices recovered, but at the 
close they are lower. Amalgamated fluctuated 
between $90144@$8844 on small sales, and Anaconda 
from $43 to $40. Union of North Carolina was 
weak, selling at $5@4%. British Columbia Cop- 
per was higher at $104%@$10%. American Smelt- 
ing and Refining common sold up to $38%, and 
the preferred to $90%, owing to report that the 
negotiations for the acquisition of the Guggen- 
heim plants are progressing favorably. These 
rumors are very doubtful. 

Standard Consolidated of California sold up to 
$4.25—the highest price on record—but later re- 
acted to $4.10. Brunswick, also of California, 
held steady at 28c. Breece of Colorado re- 
appeared in the selling list, and brought $1.75. 
Isabella is firm at $1.25, Elkton at $1.45, Portland, 
$3; Work, 33c.; Mollie Gibson, 23c.; Argentine 
Juniata, 20c.; Little Chief, 17@18%4c.; Pharmacist, 
13@12%%c., and Creede and Cripple Creek, 13%c. 

Few Comstocks were sold. Ophir brought 77c., 
Sierra Nevada, 35c., and Yellow Jacket, 18c. 

An auction sale of 233 shares of the New Jersey 
Zinc Company was reported at $125. 

Boston. June 5. 
(From Our Sp2cial Correspondent.) 


The opening of summer finds a very dull 
and narrow market, with signs that such condi- 
tions are likely to assist for some time. Prices 
are depressed and dealings are light. The pub- 
lic seems to take little interest and the transac- 
tions are chiefly professional. 

In the dividend paying coppers, Calumet & 
Hecla sold at $705. Boston & Montana, $298; 
Quincy, $135; Osceola, $6044; Parrot, $39. In the 
speculative stocks Utah was quoted at $26; Ar- 
cadian, $20; Isle Royale, $24; Franklin, $13; Mich- 
igan, $4%. 

The gold stocks showed few transactions. Cen- 
tennial-Eureka brought $231%; Cochiti, $10%, and 
Santa Ysabel, $1@$1%. 

In the general list Dominion Coal sold at $41; 
New England Gas and Coke, $171%4; United States 
Oil, $15%. The rest of the list was hardly men- 
tioned. 

The Old Colony Trust Company has been ap- 
pointed registrar of the certificates of deposit 
of the Boston & Montana trust receipts, which 
must be registered on or before June 7th to be 
“good delivery” on the stock exchange. There 
have been deposited under the protective agree- 
ment 139,775 shares out of the total capital of 
150,000 shares. 
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Colorado Springs. June 2. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

The production of the mines of the Cripple 
Creek district for May is estimated at $2,025,- 
000, a gain of $592,000 over April. The roads of 
the camp are again passable and the majority of 
those mines which were forced to curtail pro- 
duction, or stop it entirely, on account of the 
drowning out of their properties by surface 
water were able to resume and continued to 
operate the entire month of May. The smelter 
rates are again satisfactory which permits the 
shipping of the full tonnage from the mines. 

The week among the mining companies has 
furnished interesting studies in values. Pont- 
land, the sensation of last week, was forced into 
the background, closing to-day at $3,25, with 
$3.18 bid. The bulge of last week, occasioned by 
rumors of the contemplated sale of the mine 
for $5 a share, has lost its force. Gold King 
dropped this week, closing to-day at $1.08% bid, 
$1.10 asked. The report that the mine was about 
to be sold to an English syndicate was punctured 
this week, and the stock fell flat. There is but 
little of this stock out. 

The consolidation of the Elkton Consolidated, 
Raven and Tornado mining companies will be 
effected on June 4th in this city. At that time 
75 acres of choice mining territory pass over to 
the new Elkton Consolidated Company, which is 
launched with a capital stock of 3,000,000 shares 
par value $1. The new company will have assets 
of $250,000 cash balance and 500,000 shares of 
treasury stock. A 3c. quarterly dividend, 
amounting to $75,000, will be declared immediate- 
ly after the consolidation. 

Independence Town and Mining shares suf- 
fered a severe decline this week, losing from 72% 
on Monday to 66% to-day. The decline was oc- 
casioned by reports that the Wilson Creek Con- 
solidated Company is about to renew its legal 
battle for the ownership of the Hull City placer, 
under a new form. 

The minority stockholders of the Margery Gold 
Mining Company, representing 300,000 shares of 
stock, began an injunction suit to-day in the 
District Court of this city against the officers 
and directors of the company in Denver to annul 
the sale of two of the company’s claims to 
parties in this city for $30,000, a figure alleged 
to represent but half the intrinsic value. The 
stock is but a low priced prospect, but the par- 
ties involved are quite prominent in Colorado 
mining circles. 

Gold coin remains strong at $5.50, this being 
the highest priced stock on the local market. 
Isabella fluctuated between $1.28% and $1.26. 
Mateo advanced from 27% to 84 on reports of a 
rich strike in the 1,000-ft. workings. 

The mines list monopolized the attention of the 
investors and speculators and consequently the 
prospects and miscellaneous lists received scant 
attention. 

There were traded in this week on the two ex- 
changes of the city 3,656,514 shares, representing 
a cash value of $625,000. The totals on the old 
exchange for the month were 14,101,441 shares, 
of a cash value of $2,337,195. There were divi- 
dends amounting to $280,000 distributed by Crip- 
ple Creek mines during May. 


Salt Lake City. June 2. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Trading was fairly active following the holiday 
in the middle of the week, though to-day’s mar- 
ket was more quiet, with prices well maintained. 
The Tintics, which embrace the great majority 
of the favorite trades, are generally higher and 
stronger, due to new ore uncoverings. This up- 
ward movement was aided by Mammoth’s de- 
claring a $20,000 dividend, payable June 7th, 
which came as a surprise following manv false 
alarms; and Swansea announcing a double divi- 
dend, or $10,000, payable June 9th. 

Bullion-Beck holds the advance in spite of in- 
side influences to depress it. Daly-West is 
stronger, above $17, but did less business than for 
several weeks past. It is said the sale of the 
Dexter property to a Boston and London syndi- 
eate for $500,000 is practically consummated; this 
is on a basis of $2.50 per share. Eagle & Blue 
Bell did considerable business around 80. Gey- 
ser-Marion has almost reached the vanishing 
point, with the 3-cent assessment taken into ac- 
count. 

Grand Central did a quite lively business be- 
tween $5.60 and $5.99. There are still rumors 
of a change in the control and a union with 
Mammoth under the Farrel-Grant regime. Low- 
er Mammoth displayed unexpected strength, sell- 
ing up to 70, but softening a little on_the close. 
The Mercur-De La Mar consolidation is consum- 
mated, which gives greater stability to these 
shares. Particulars of this important deal will 
be found in another column. Silver King will 
pay the usual $75,000 dividend June 9th. 

Total sales as reported on the exchange for 
the past week were 77,296 shares, which sold‘ for 
$55,761. 

San Francisco. June 2. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

The market has been very dull this week, al- 
most too quiet to furnish a record. The holiday 
on Wednesday made it still more quiet. 
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Some quotations noted are: Consolidated Cali- 
fornia & Virginia, $1.40@$1.45; Caledonia, $1.20@ 


$1.25; Confidence, 70c.; Ophir, 53@54c.; Sierra 
Nevada, 30@32c.; Hale & Norcross, 23@25c.; 
Potosi, 21@22c.; Yellow Jacket, 16c. Standard 


Consolidated was quoted at $4.50 bid, with no 
sales. 

The Truckee River General Electric Company, 
which is to furnish power for the Comstock 
mines, is reported to be making good progress 
with work. 

On the Producers’ Oil Exchange business has 
been a little more active. We note sales of Home 
Oil at $4.55@$4.60; West Lake, 70c.; American Oil, 
35c. Prospects are less in demand. 


London. May 6. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


There has again been an entire absence of 
business in the mining market. The time has 
been taken up on the Stock Exchange chiefly in 
cheering for Baden-Powell, and on the Queen’s 
birthday there was also a great demonstration. 
But of actual business there was none. Last 
week it seemed probable that professional opera- 
tors were buying quietly for the expected rise, 
and to a certain extent the South African shares 
hardened and rallied. This movement, however, 
has not been so noticeable this week, and South 
Africans generally have been neglected and the 
quotations weakened. A good deal of discussion 
has been taking place as to the intentions of the 
DeBeers Company with regard to the next divi- 
dend. It is said that there will be no dividend 
owing to the damage done to the property and 
to the expenses incurred in the defense of 
Kimberly. I am inclined to think that a divi- 
dend will be paid, though, perhaps not at so 
high a rate as last year, and that the extra ex- 
penses will be provided for out of the reserve 
fund. Probably the original reason for the for- 
mation of a reserve fund was to provide the 
necessary funds for military operations either 
offensive or defensive. 

A few months ago you referred in an editorial 
note to the International Zinc Company prop- 
erties near Joplin, Missouri, and mentioned that 
the shares of this company were being offered 
on sale in England. These operations are still 
being pushed here. The latest circular says that 
the company is earning 22% per annum and is 
paying dividends at the rate of 1% monthly. 
The $1 shares are being offered at 4s.; but after 
the current week the price is to be raised to 5s., 
and after another 100,000 shares have been sold 
the price will be 6s. per share. The promise is 
“life-long dividends’’ and similar twaddle. On 
making inquiries I find that shares have been 
bought by people who know nothing of mining 
and never heard of the “Engineering and Min- 
ing Journal,’ and, no doubt, the business will 
be continued just as long as there are people 
ready to put up their money. 

Speaking of patent processes for the treatment 
of Kalgoorlie ores, I may mention that Mr. Hin- 
man, who has been running the Gold Extraction 
and Bromine Recovery Company in conjunction 
with Mr. Cassel, has brought out a new process 
in conjunction with a Mr. Riecken for the treat- 
ment of this class of ore. The process does not 
seem to be any novelty, for it combines cyanid- 
ing, electro deposition and amalgamation all in 
one bath. The process, however, is to be tried 
at the South Kalgoorlie Mine, but as a metallur- 
— proposition it can hardly be taken seri- 
ously. 


Paris. May 27 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Speculation is somewhat limited and the mar- 
ket for mining stcoks is less animated than one 
would desire. Upon the whole the week has been 
without special events. 

Nevertheless the South African gold stocks 
have been more active than for some time. In 
spite of the gloomy predictions of our anti- 
British party, one perceives that the war is ap- 
proaching an end, and the overwhelming British 
force is beginning to tell. Mining on the Wit- 
watersrand may be resumed sooner than was 
expected. 

Reports from the lead and zinc companies con- 
tinue to be presented. That of the Spanish 
lead company, Escombrera-Bleyberg, shows less 
gain than had been expected. Nevertheless the 
company has a surplus of 1,847,735 fr. to divide 
among the stockholders. The zinc company, 
Malfidano, reports for 1899 net earnings of 2,860,- 
400 fr.; after the usual assignments to reserve 
and depreciation, a balance remains of 2,108,400 
fr., from which dividends of 50 fr. per share will 
be paid. + 4-1 

I hear reports of a large company to be or- 
ganized to exploit copper deposits recently dis- 
covered in Southwest Africa. The project has 
not yet formed itself with sufficient definiteness 
to enable one to learn any details. 

The metallurgical shares are finding fewer 
supporters and some weakness is apparent in 
their course. New orders are slower in arriv- 
ing, and costs for fuel, ore and labor are higher, 
so that one cannot expect so great profits in the 
current year as in 1899. At least that is the gen- 
eral impression, and it has its effect on the 
course of the stocks. 

The movement of gold and silver in France 
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for the three months ending March 3lst is re- 
ported by the Ministry of Commerce as below: 


Imports. Exports. Excess. 
Francs. Francs. Francs. 
80,184,893 20,621,535 Imp. 59,533,358 
. 89,618,143 39,851,810 Imp. 49,766, 233 
. 33,142,932 51,046,061 Exp. 17,903,129 
31,404,907 37,482,318 Exp. 6,077,411 


The imports of copper and nickel coins, rated 
at their face or coinage value, were 15,300 fr., 
against 18,900 fr. last year. The exports of these 
coins were 67,500 fr., which compares with 134,- 
100 fr. in 1899. 

The scarcity and high prices of coal are mat- 
ters of much discussion and some anxiety. In 
Paris one pays now 60 fr. the ton for ordinary 
house coal. In the Mediterranean ports steam 
coal is worth 35 to 40 fr. the ton in large lots. 
Coke for our iron and steel works costs double 
the price of two years ago. Our metallurgical 
works and our factories are seriously embar- 
rassed because they cannot get fuel enough for 
their needs. 


How long will this last? Severe alarmists say 














always; but they evidently forget the past. In 
a year—or less—the pressure will be over. 
Azote. 
DIVIDENDS. 
Latest Dividend. 
NAME OF COMPANY. — ae to 
er ate. 
Date aia, Total. 
3 $ $ $ 

tAm Steel& Wire,com.|July 2) 1.75 875,000) 1,750,000 
t+4m. Steel & Wire, pf |July 2) 1.75 700,000} 4,900,000 
*Bunker Hill & Sull..|June 4 .07 21,000 927,000 
Calumet & Hecla.....|June 28} 10,00 1,000,000} 69,850,000 
*Cordell Zinc, Mo. Junel5| 05 3,000 15,000 
Denver & Cripple Cr’k|June 1 -0156 10,625 10,625 
*Empire State, Idaho.|Junel5|}  .30 29,554 495,363 
Gold King, Colo .... .|June20) = .0% 30,600) = 180,000 
SOW, SOOM .. cons dees SUMOID . .00054 6.000 136,834 
Madison, Colo......... June 10 -031% 75,010 75,000 
Mammoth, Utah...... June 7 05 20,000) 1,710,000 
§Maryland Coal, pf...|June30| 2.00 37,700) = 584,319 
t+National Lead, pf....|4une15| 1.75 260,820) 10,057,640 
tNational Salt, com...j/Aug. 1] 3.50 |..cccocs. Jrccccccece 
tNational Steel, pf. ..|June30} 1.75 |....... Ba tSawsaeekeu 
tNat’l Tube. com...... CE, Be Asuka sanwaeddvensawcn’s 
tNat'l Tube, pf........ July 2} 1.75 dette Se 
*N. Y. & Hond. Ros...|June 16 .10 15,090) 1, 252.000 
Omega, Colo.... ..cceo June 22} .01% 18,188 18,188 
§Osceola, Mich........ June 2/| 3.00 279,000| 3,359 500 
tRepublicIron&§ , pf July 2) 1.75 371,997| 1,587,989 
*Silver King, Utah...|June 9}  .50 75,000} 2,825,000 
Standard Oil June 15} 10.00 |..... a. eas teucens 
tStratton’s Indep’ d’e.. — . .48 480,000} 1,920,000 
*8wansea, Utah ...... Ju 10 10; 00 246,500 
§Tamarack, Mich..... J ane 3 7.00 420, 000} 6,690,000 

* Monthly. t Quarterly. § Semi-annual. 


ANNUAL MEETINGS. 


} 
‘|Locat’ n.| 





Name of Co. Date. Place of Meeting. 
Aetna Aahie Aavian wie JU tah. jenn 11.| | Salt Lake City, Utah 
American Boy... |Wasn.. . | June 25.) Spokane, Wash. 


Best & Belcher.. |Nev.. July 12.) San Francisco, . 





*Buffalo Hump.. Idaho. .|June 13. 145.0 edar St., N. Y. 
Bunker H. & Svll! Idaho...| June 17.| San Francisco, Cal. 
— aes a . July 13.| 60 State st., Boston. 
Dip ; |Utah... June 20,| Salt Lake City, Utah 
Gal ~ad Fleece...|Colo.. "July 20. ouncil Bluffs, Lowa. 
ee Ra. Colo. ..|Juneil.| Leadville, Colo. 
Homestake . ...|S. Dak. | July 18.) San Francisco, Cal 
Iron Prince...... |Utah...|June 16.| Salt Lake City, Utah, 
National Con..../Cal..... \June 4, | San, Francisco, Cal. 
Quicksilver... Miles 60s |June 20.| 20 Nassau St., 

Union Con....... [Nev . ‘July 12. | Se San Fra.icisco, Cal. 


*3pecial meeting. 


















ASSESSMENTS. 

‘ANDAR. — No} Deling. Sale. |Amt. 
Allison Ranch- Ford...iCal..|...] Junei6é |........ -01 
DER TH 505s cccinse .|Nev.,| 23} May 24 |Junel4| .03 
Arrastraville.......... Cal..| 5) Junell [July 11) .10 
EPOSCINOE... 0-050 Nev..| 64) May 29 |June19) .15 
Ben Butler...... Utah) 4) Junel4 jJuly 2) .00%4 
Bullion.... .|Nev..| 56} June20 |July 10) .03 
SRD: cso sabas snes Cal..| 2} July 9 |July 31] .04 
Geyser-Marion... ....|Utah]...} June27 |July 30} .03 
RONBEE GOR. 5.0550 0082 Cal. 1} Junel5 |July 9) .06 
Jenny Lind...... ... Cal..|...| June2l |. ....| .0i 
DMs i cds kucaren eet Nev..| 68) May 29 |June20) .05__ 
Pee CC ae Utah} 3) June 2 |June2C| .00!4 
Marmaduke........... S.U’k]...| June 1 |July 1) 00%, 
eee . Cal..| 4| June 6 {July 25) .10 
eae Utah} 2) June29 |July 16) .0! 
OpbiP. .......000000 0005 Nev..| 78} June 6 |June 26) .20 
PENDS stkekse comes vee Utah} 1) June 9 |June 30) .UI 
Ruby Hill.. .«-. |Utah] 1) July 10 |Aug. 10) .00) 
BRIBE AFOR «602 20:250-00 Cal..|...] June 22 a. 01 
Seg. Belcher & Mides.|Nev..| 25] June 20 July 10) .03 

Cal June 28 saneul ane 
j y July 20) .004e 
July 16) .01 
July 21] .0 
.- 10 
June 28) .05 
June 26} .03 
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Golden Fleece.. 

Gould & Curry. 
Homestake..... 
Horn Silver,....|Utah 
Iron Silver,. ... 
pe onl evesccce 


xican. 
Wollte Gibson... 
OntarlO.....c00e- 






























Plymouth . Seed 
Portiand........|Colo.. 


Quicksilver. ees 





Sierra ‘wevada.. 
Small Hopes.... 


Standard Con... 
Tenn Copper... 





4.10}: : 4.0 
Sit talent BSR Baai tt. 


com — ah 


Yellow Jacket. INev.. 
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am. Sm. & om, 











Federal Steel... 
Fleming’n C.&C 
National Lead. 
National galt 




















Press. St. Car . . 
Republic I. &8. 
i. oe f 





















Stan.OM bf'N.J. 


Us.castrPale 
Va.Coal & 0 = W.va 


——— 
[oD ad 
letea d 
ae 





_ *Ex-dividend. Total sales, 166, 28. 
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PHILADELPHIA, PA.* 
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. 43.50)" 4.00 
ig-25]i7-95]i8 63] 8.00)18.6 ~63}is 25)18- alr. S| 8 


8 
11654) 13534! 11734) 117 
Total shares solid, 17,292. * Reported fotal shares sold, 17,292. * Reported by Townsend, Whelen & Co., 319 Wainut St , Phila Co., 309 Wainut St, Phila 
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UME EEiasasvecvecdscudedshs 
Utah COM. wan vseressenssereees 
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CALIFORNIA OIL STOCKS.* 














pnaconda.. cans 
Bockhora. “ee 
Dominion .... 


Petroleum ae 


® California and Producers Oil Exchanges. “Total sales, 3,500 shares, 


FEES. Cw,w0000_ OO. ee, 
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Anaconda...... 
Arcadian, c. ... 
Arnold, c....... 
Ashbed’......... 
Atlantic, Bheces 
Baltic o....... 
Bingham, ¢. @.. 
Bonanza, Dev.g 


Boston. 
Boston &C OC 


bos. & Mon Te R 
British Col.. . 
Butte & 5 Dest.. © 


Cal. & Hecla, 


Centennial. c. ; 
Cent’l-Eureka.. 











Michigan....... 


Mohawk, c.. 


Montana C & C 
N. 
























Washington... eee 
White Knob.. 
Winona, c... 
Wolverine, c... 
Wyandotte 


~ + Official quotations Boston Stock Exchange. Total eales, 20, 329, 


BOSTON. MASS.t 
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Tf a5). 227] 3213] dou} 1,850 
“187 .1.|184 [183 118 


250,000 | 8°50]... 
100,000 15 Bu... ee 
800, 


























June5 ; June 6. 


16:66 4}. -| 370 


; Tae *} 2200] 222. Soaai 0 
1.50) 1.25] 1.25 
13 26. lees sol oo 0 0 0.0 i 


:}40.50]... 
20.00).... 4.35 
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31 6 3541.2] oo 880 4,385 
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+ Sk. ceisaaa 5u 
be 24.25/24 Wu} 1,390 
7 Ou} 6 50 =e cena 4 
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615 
85 





ecerfoce of -ce 170 
veeee -5U}.... ] 1,910 
5€/69.28] 1,070 


-|6% 
0/42 041.60} 42, 00/41. oer _ 


Lceciek sce St 
£@1...--1.--- baa 
4.75 220 


.00}2.2.2)°" 165 
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: 224 
118. - .|16 00}15 50)16.00)15 50) 460 
28.00 we 25 a 25 26.56!27.00)..... 27.0026 00} 1,7u5 


"2'50 2.38 "9.28}-2.::] ” 80 








STocgs. 


alice... : 


ee eeeeerensees 


keye. ose 
Bullion Beck & Ch. 
Centennial Eurka. 
Chloride Point.. 

Daisy .e cocc.-e 


esses cae 


Eag ’ i 
Eecle ‘& Blue Bell. 
Four Aces.......... 
Galena.........0000. 
a eee 
iden pame ie 
Grand Central 
Homestake.......-- 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 








ee Joe Bowers Ext.. 
Little Pittsburg. . 
Lower Mammoth 


_ 
suk 





— Light. 
Richmond. an. a 


Star Conso said 
Sumbeam.......... 


~ 
CRO 


Swansea.......... 
— Swansea.. 


Valeo............-- 





ee nae vis) 
“118 00}. aaa Geuaed 10 
9.00). se oh Oe 
* Ex: dividend. 
June 2. 





‘ar 
Shares.|val.| Bid. | Askea 


400,000} $25 | $1.10 | $1.50 
700, -10 


000) 1 -06 
450,000] 34 -00% UBS 
000) 5 |..--..e. Ot 
50,000) 1 63 . 66 
000) 5 23 2.2836 
400,000) 34 1 U8 1.09 
000) 25 25 6 04 
400,000) 5 07% -U894 
150,000/100 | 6.75 Su 
500,000) 1 u5 15 
+} 1,000,000] 5 22 22336 
150,000}20 | 45 «6 ee cece 
500,000] 1 0 45 
000) 1 i be. 
250,000) 10 06 
100,000) 5 412%) 5.00 
150,000) 1 2.49 1.21 








NAME OF 


COMPANY. [ip 





Ontario: 
Golden Star 
Ham Reef.. 
ONS. acco 
British Col.: 
a. 
Big Three . 
Black Tail.. 
Cariboow’K 
Crow’s N.C. 
Deer Trail.. 
Dom. Coal.. 
Eve S8tar.. 
Fairview ... 
Tron Mask.. 
Knob Hill... 
Miaonehaba. 
Mont Cristo 
Mont.&Lon. 
N.Belle Con 
North Star. 
POOR cane 
Princess M. 


TORONTO, ONT. 























92 | ~.99 1.00 
235 uO |45 00 ai-00 6.09 38 00 |5) 00 
0634) .0754 





. ———— tod 


6194} 03 |. -.0- 





June 4. June 5. 





-| Sales 
A. B. 


01636) .0- ol eeeee aime 
AL |.seeselee + -/31,500 


ele eee ato 


24 
05 
él 

















NaME OF 
ComPany. 


Butte & Boston........ 
Rensoanne. eeece.cececes 


Crysta a 
Deer ‘Trail NO. 2. .<s.0. 
Evening Star........... 





Gold Ledge 


Golden Harvest........ 


ent . 


SPOKANE, WASH.* 
Week, Junel. 





Jim Mies +e cocsecnes 
Lone Pine-Surp. Oc. 


Par; Week, June 1. 


val.|B, | A. | Sales. 





[v.10 06 os << 


sz: bases "So 10 Lestat 
ncess Maude... ... |J.10 GaN ae scccecee 


Rsier Cariboo... CI AEB ad fecececcc 
ati oa ae 1 
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COLORADO SPRINQS, COLO.! 


_ May 23. _ May 29. | *May 30. May 31. June 1. 
A. | B. A. B. A. B. A. B. 








Jane 2._ 


Name oF |Par A. | Sales. 


ComParyY. val; B. A. By A. 


Acacia.....| $1 
Alamo..... 


= 61,166 


_ 
- 
a 


“6 
35446 
0354 

‘eee 
"oe" i 


Anchor. 

Anchorial.. 
Antelope... 
Aol@...-.+ +» 
Arcadian... 


Arg’ntum J 
Banner. ... 
Battle Mt.C. 
Ben Har.... 
Black Bell. 
Blue Bell. 

Bob Lee.... 
Buckhorn.. 
Cadiliac.... 
Central C’n 

Champion.. 





$s & —. 
opper 

Crecde&CG 
Con... 







144) : 
“1354 113% 8 
0056 seERee sessee| 28,000 


08 
ee ee a 1.49 
44 


1336 





08 
1.49 
44 






Garf. Con.. 
Golden Fi. 
Gold Hill. . 
Gold.Sov’n. 
Hayden. ... 
Ida May . 
Inde ‘ndoe 
Ing. Con.. 
Isabella. .. 
Jack Pot... 
Josephine., 
Key West.. 
Lexington. 
Magnet R., 
Margaret... 
Margery.... 
mawey 
Way... 
oT: 
Mobile ..... 
Moll.Dwyer 
Mollie Gib. 
Monarch .. 
Montreal... 
Moon-A’c’r 
Morning 8 . 
—, — 


Raitonal.. ove 
Nellie V.... 
New Haven 
OliveB’nch. 
Oriole ..... 
Orphan .... 
Pelican..... 
Pharmacist 
Pilgrim. . 

Pinnacie... 
Portland... 
Prince Alb. 
Princess.... 


see efeeceee] 02 | .0234) .02 02 
° 06 | .06%4]. ....]...... -06 
=s 0754) .U156) .0754| C744) 0756 





ee Bie: Bp. cones 
0834) .0894/ 18,000 
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Rose Nicol. 
ore Gold. 
men.. 
Tornado. eos 
Touraine.. 
Trachyte. -- = 
Uncie Sam, 
Union..... 
Vindicator. 
Work .... 
Zenobia....i 1) .....{ 16 | .15 * .16 |...... ese 


¢ Colorado Springs Mining Stock Exchange. Total sales, *,275,230 shares. * Holiday. 
a  TTTlE—Tl—oaaammmOOQ“QNlNeseG<_l aaa aS 
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MONTREAL CANADA.’ 
















































Par Week, June 5. Week, June 5. 
NAME OF COMPANY. Val _H.| L. | Sales. Sales. NAME OF ComPAry. an “HL. | Bales. L. | Sales 
Big Three.. --/$1 “046 OSG 57,2U0||Monte Christo..... ....|$1 "00% 03 |..... oss 
California GSSHIE = 1 -1036) . 5,000||Montreal G. F.........| 1 | .05 | .03%¢].....-.. 
Can. Gold Field 0 10; .08 05 500||Montreal-London. ..../0.24| .26 24 8,100 
Decca ........-. --| 1 | .06 -05 1,250 — cccccccccncee! A peantlebs_ 06 0° eoens 
Deer Trail Con.........| 1 0736! .0634 9,750)|| Payn: eooee| 1 [1.38 |1.02 500 
Gllant..0. . -. ceccscce| 1 Joccsee| socree]-orceees Rambler-Cariboo. cocee] L | 12636] 017 Joos 
Golden Star..... ésenee 1 .18 -10 6,250/|Republic Con..........| 1 {1.00 -90 100 
Gold Hills Dov n-0- coco] 2 | 00896] 02 | ...00.. Slocan-Sovereign......| 1 | .30 | .20 |....-.- 
Knob — CLERC, @ 58 GD leccesese WEEOED once ccosvescesce | 1 98 97 4,0 
Majestic........... 1 sil ees 
*Montreal Stock c Exchange. Total sales, 88,350 shares. 
MEXICO. May 26. 
Prices. 
Name oF ComPary. |No. of| Last Name OF ComPanry.|No. of! Last 
shares.| div’d. |Op’g.|Cl’g. shares. |div’d |Op’g.)Cl’g. 
Durango: . 
Barradon y Cab....| 2,400)...... .| 940) $4 del Monte.. | 2,554 | 10.00) 550) 600 
Gandelaria de Pan.| 1,200)........ 20 20); San Francisco Hc} 6,000 8.00} 170) 145 
Capuszaya Guan... 2,400)... +e00e 15 380: nn --| 960 5.00} 270) 23 
Restauradora.......| 10,000)........ 10 20 Se ae 7.80} 290) 280 
Guanajuato: wa on mm Hacienda. 2,000 5.00} 260) 250 
pescvcceses 180| | Mexico: 
Cinco Senores y $40}| Coronas...........| 500 |...-.. b i] 5 
@ upe Hacie’a 200||_ Esperanza y An..| 3,000 | 10.00) 1,300) 1,250 
Trinidad, aviadora. 6 08CaR : 
do. Rasonsoe 10||_ Lus de Borda ava; 4,000 |...... 2 18 
Zona Minera de Poz 8||S. Luis Potosi: 
Hidalgo: Concep. y An.....| 2,400 |....../ 250) 255 
Amistad yConcord. 22 . 
Arevalo. 200 y An../ 2,500 | 10.00) 145) 140 
Bartolome de Med. 65 Cabeson ..........| 2400 |...... 15 15 
Carmen......-..0---| 1,100) 7.75 250) 200|| C’delar. de Pinos. 2,500 |......| 230) 240 
Lus Ca Maravillas. BPD} .cccoccel Ff 100}} Palma de Somb..} 2,400 |...... 50 40 


2 
Pabellon........00++ 800) 27.89 30 pabanhe ne lebesen wb bets Ppeuneeleasnns 
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DENVER, COLO.3 
Name op |Par| May 26. | May 28. /{ May 29, May 30. May 31. June 1. 
Company. |val.| B. ig B.A | B.A | By a] Ba Sales 
Acacia......|' 1 |..0.--]- 00s -é]eoscoclocscce] SORE. d 
Alamo..... 1 sail 2 PODS evsscclqnece = : ni — ie 
etn Fikabtnehcicccn Lae 
Bankers... i igh asene vera eeceal eéenta asa 6 500 
bee eee 5a A bowonetnansculoss.c54 aaMMAl Cae 1,000 
Dictator. ..| 1 | .025¢| . aebiee soi 
Elston is i ws xfs seaveth 0294) .0 — -_— wea, Meanec 
nterprise | 1/|...... ie bis csuhieeece Vesa x ‘ 00 
Gold Sov’n.} 1]......|. -... oeheed ans eee arg ie a -_ 
Indepen’ce| 1 | .71%4| .72 MN saci at cease tierxs "8 000 
Iron Olad..} 1 | .06%| .063¢ 07 | 20736) 20634) 20684] 7000 
Isabella . 1 |1.25° 1. 1.27 [1,274 1: 2h ABEl osc<s.. 
Magnet Rk i éagal Gabel oe | OM eee tee gael -04 1,000 
National .. k 0934 096 0956 0954! 1,000 
New Haven| 1/...... OU! 
Roda : 45 see 4, ve bias _ 
701d... onbe eesses . . él ei 
Omega.....-| 1) .02 -02 “te bib ; a soap 
Ophir.....-. 1 gisele Ot awe Uae AG, coho snes. 
Union......} 1]... ~~ a G194 ce coed 
Vindicator.) 1 {1.41 |. 14 72,500 
Wh.of Fort.) 1/ .01%) .02 | .01 |°203 |...... mee os “02” Iti eee 18,060) 
¢ Official Quotations Denver Stock Exchange Total sales, 54,000 shares. 
PARIS. May 17. 
NAME OF ComParyY. Country. | Product. Capital Par | Latest|____Prices. _ 
Stock. | value. | divs. |Op’ning.|Olosing. 
Acieries de Creusot.. ce. Steel mfrs. .|27,000,000 2,000 0 1,968.00 9 
sone saul ve J +968, 1,949.00 
“  & FivenLilie. = 0 gp ae | ee) Se Bae. 
- > “ Huta-Bank.. fron, & steel +4 Pee 
































o la Marine... i mfrs.. 50.00 
eo... °° ngsoos 1m 
Briansk Russi ere a TD feccccces 
Cham 8. Africa....|Gold...... .. 8,375,000 25 8.75 
Co BB. 000000000000 .00) NOs scene secessess| 600,000 800 70.00 
Dombrow8. ........0-+++++| RUSSIA .. ... no nceseee]oocess.ece 500 12.50 
peneen,.--., petens eonees be coves eee awesonesé|-sncve ree |-coegsscelocegerss 
ynam en! Discnkc nce....../Explosives..| . 500 bi 
peeceeeeaayeeny... Spain. + (LOA... .. 000 500 no 
Fraser River... Brit. Col’mb|Gold........ mD Ivseseves 
ilver, -/40 125 5.00 
ine & lh 500 80.00 
ZAG. 6 000.000)8 / 500 50.00) 
Aigerte...|Inonsse es — 500 | %0:00 
ger: ° Mesce 0-00 4.00 
Napthe Baku............ Russia...... Petroleum.. coccceece jeoccccece 
Napthe, Le.......0eesses erveee 0] ccecceese lecccecece 
Napthe Nobel........... me ewnese = eo]oe-cocccs fo eesesees 
“ iJ Pp ‘ “ 











Sees cos | seeesssosloeseeees 




















































































SAG oo c0ncvves.conenes F< Caled’nia Nickel -....- 10.000.000 250 F 
PenarroyS....... s..+..++| Spain........ cceleccecsscces 500 65.00 
Re peseses | Sbtokdo. 6 — 5,000,000} 25 |........ 
Salines de 1’Est.. .| France......|/Salt..... 500 . 
Salines du Midi... France......|_ ‘* et.. 500 25.00} 1,020. 
Vielle Montagne........' Belgium....'Zine ...... 80 45.00) 771.00) 
LONDON. May 25. 
| Author- Last dividend. juotations, 
NAME OF ComMPANY. Country. ised an. FI nner 
capital. *“|Amt.; Date. |Buyers/Sellers . 
£8. d.| 8.d. £8.4.(/2 5. 4 
Alaska Goldfields..........| Alaska..........| £300,000} 1 0 0/21 |Mar.,1899} 17 6/1 0 0 
Alaska-Mexican, g......... Se eunaeeenel, an 100 0 4.8)May, 1900} 16 8) 18 9 
*slaska-Treadwell, g..... 5 0 0/16 “1415 0}5 00 
oy on eee 5 0 0/82 gpe> teem Sg Ou 38 
*De Lama Re chanse 10 0) 6 8 6 4 
Elkhorn Priority (New), 1 0 0/20 |June,is98) 1 3) 3 9 
Golden Gate, g.. S. © Gieseosslaocestenann 1 0 20 
Grand Central, 100/20 Jan., 1900} 15 0} 17 6 
Hall Mines, ¢., 8. 1 0 0/10 |May, 1899 1 6 2 6 
Sb cuckesse eveee} 1,000,000) 5 0 0/50 |Nov., 1899] 6 8 916 6 3 
Lilies. Sakic beni Colorado.... ..-| 250,000} 1 0 0] 23¢/Apr., 1900 2 6) #12 6 
Montana, g., 8..... - Montana@.......+ 660,000} 1 0 0} 6 |Apr., 1899 2 6 8 6 
Mountain Copyer..........| California. ....| 1,250,000) 5 @ 0/110 |Apr., 1900) 511 3/513 9 
Hewfoundiene C..2005 eee pow pountnand. 250,000) 1 0 O)......].cceeee --. 5 0} 10 0 
Palmare arejo & exican,g., | Mexico.......... 700,000} 1 O O}..... sane 10 1 6 
Stratton’s Independence. 1 0 0} 20 |June, 1900} 216 3) 218 9 
Copiapo, C...+-++2-e0++++ 000} 2 0 0/40 |Dec., 1899} 4 5 0) 410 0 
fe 0 & Bo eos 1 0 0/16 .. 111 3/118 9 
Be John, ol mien  naBoy, Utah 1 0 O| rtm. (Max: ies] 5 8 ul B10 0 
On. 91 900008-020 je ar., vu} 810 0 
Velvet, g ..s- | BritishOol’mbta| 100,000) 1 0 O}......)...........) 1 0 U/ 110 0 
Tr, &..- = 1 0 0/10 |Nov., 1899) 113 9/116 3 
British Am. Corp . 1,500,000} 1 0 0) 20 Mar., 1900 13 8 13 9 
Linares, 1. . os eccscce | SPBIR .cccccccees 45,000; 3 0 0/150 |Mar., 1900} 9 0 O10 0 0 
*Mason & Barry, c., sul. soe EOEEE.. -0002 20, 2 0 O|luO |May, 1900} 4 2 6/4 7 6 
Rio Tinto, C......+-++-00+ | SPAIM....... 5 0 0/450 |May, 1900/52 15 Ols3 0 0 
“ pref......-s06- soeneee 1,625, 5 0 0) 26 1900} 6 2 616 5 0 
18, C....cocccercceee 6 secceesseeee| 1,250,000) 2 0 0/150 |Apr., 1900} 9 u 0/910 0 
Assoc. Gold Mines........ | W. Australia... 500,000} 1 0 0) 16 |Jan., 1 217 6/218 9 
Broken Hill Prop.,8...... | N.8S.Wales...... 384,000 8 0} 10 |Apr., 1900) 2 5 6|2 6 6 
Great Boulder Prop ...... | W. Australia... 175,000 20) 6 were 1900, 1 11 9'112 38 
Hannan's Brownhill, g... - oes 140,000} 1 0 0) 76 y, 1900} 810 vu) 812 6 
Ivanhoe Gold Corp * eee} 1,000,000) 5 0 0/50 |May, 1900/10 2 6) 5 0 
Kal utlie, g.....-- : ees} 120,000) 1 O 0] rts |Oct., 1899/5 0 0/5 2 6 
Lake View Conso ; cece 250,000) 1 0 0/100 |May, 1900} 910 0| 912 6 
Mt ell M. & Boy by C> one Tasmania.......| 900,000) 3 0 0) 60 |July, 1900) 8 10 0} 815 0 
Mi. Morgan, g. 0s... eensland.....| 1,000,000/1 0 0| 7 |May, 190/418 9[5 1 3 
*Waihi, g. ......-.-.-.+....| New Zealand,../ 320,000} 1 0 0) 26 |June, 190u/10 7 6/10 lu 0 
*Champion Reet, g........ Colar Fields... 220,000, 10 0} 40 |May, 1900|6 2 66 5 0 
*Mysore Gold, g. ..+-+++++. cess} 250,000) 10 0/56 |Mar., 1900} 6 7 6/610 0 
Renaveress. 6-~---- evocens Ze e000 Pree : S 2? apr bans 32 : 2% ; 
AM, Joon. coves .coccee: eee. apr., 8 
“ee ee « S271 qa0o00| 1 0 0} 20 1900| 417 615 0 0 
British 8. Af, chi 1 0 0] rts |May, 1899) 312 6) 318 9 
Cape Copper, c.....- acecens 000; 1 0 0} 50 Jape. 6 U0 016 2 6 
BOE ans aves 20 0/50 1900] 5 18 0) 515 0 
City & Suburban (New 40 0/80 |Aug, 1899\' 417 6/6 2 6 
Con. Deep Level, g.... 200, 1 0 0/xall |June, 1898) 1 5 | 110 0 
Crown Reef, g... - covcce 120,000; 1 0 0/180 |Nov., 1899/13 G 0/1810 0 
De Beers Con., d .| Cape Colony....} 3,950,000} 5 0 0/21 Sept., 1899/27 8 91/27 6 8 
Ferreira, ¢ . oe secceseccones Transv! eoecce 90,000} 1 0 0/3900 Aug., 1 19 9 0/20 v O 
Geldenhuis Deep, g.. ..... sone 850,000} 1 0 0} 80 |Aug., 189919 0 0/910 8 
Geldenhuis Est., g......... » eevee 200, 1 0 0/100 |Aug., 1899} 6 2 66 7 6 
Senry Nourse, §.... eennene - cesses} . 125,000) 1 O 0/100 |Aug., 1899}7 0 07 5 0 
ersfontein, d ......... Orange Fr. St...| 1,000,000} 5 0 0/60 |Apr., 1900/15 10 0/16 0 @ 
Jeksunesbars Con.Eavet, So. Africa......| 2,750, 1 0 0) 20 |Nov., 1899) 1 91116 3 
Jubilee, £..2.---eceerereens Transvaal.. 1 0 0/50 |Aug, 1899'515 0} 6 5 0 
laagte .g 1 0 0} 30 |Sept., 1899) 217 63 2 6 
May Sas. « eoccee 10 0} 686 ug., 1899, 4 0 0} 4 2 6 
Meyer & © arlton, g. 1 0 0} 80 |July, 1899\ 417 65 2 6 
Namaqua, C.....--.-++s 2 0 0) 40 |Des., 1 511 31513 9 
Primrose (New), & 1 0 0/60 |Aug., 1899} 3138 9/316 3 
Rand Mines, g...... 1 0 0/;50 |Aug., 1899)38 13 9/8816 3 
Robinson, g......+...e.06. | Transvaal .....| 2,750,000; 5 0 0) 80 |Aug., 8008 5 0 
SNOB, Boao sgovnnorsososees - everes 1D . : : #4 uy toe i : : } . ° 
m. ac. Poy Bevceve we seeee> ’ 
Wolhuter, .......--sseecee = «eee ) 860.0001 4 0 0| 20 'Feb., 1899) 317 6) 4 2 6 
*Ex-dividend. 
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G.,Gold. §., Silver. 


L., Lead. C., Copper. 


Z., Zine. 


Q., Quicksilver. I., Iron. 














This table is corrected up to June 2d 
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EE 
api | DIVIDEND-PAYING MINES 
i ee Author- |S! sIssu’ : . 
| or = Location of ma — Dividends. 
Jompany. Capital = * ; f . Author- |SharesIssu’ 
Stock. _ Val 7) nn Latest. Name and Location of ized — Dividends. 
_|—— a 7 . en | 3 eee 
eee eae ate.!~ Date. Amt Company. Capital P ; 
{[Mitna CON Gs «00000000 Cal. $500 Paha, as a Stock. ™ Val oo Total Latest. 
2 Alabama ¢ ‘oni & Iron 500.000; 100,006} $5 $30,000 5; Apri | = ee : to Date. ar es 
spf|Ala...} 2,506,000| 2 $225,000] April |1900) .1: — —_D 
3 Alaska- Mexican, g.......JA Alask| 1.000.000 25,000) 100 87,500 87.500| May. . 1900!1.73 |121/Horn-Silver, g. s. c.sp.1. lutah. 10, i : ate, Amt. 
diAlaska. Tr Treadwell, g.....|Alask| 5,000,000 aoe 5 moe 465,031| April./1900 10 132 — Pecciseaiavwes \Idaho 1°000°000| 1,000; ae) Oa $5,259,000! M 
MRED; Hiasadaecescesss(s Mont.| 10,000,000] 400: 95| 150.000] 4,370,000, April. |1900| .3714)| 23\Idaho, 8. I.......00...+-0¢| B.Col ),000} 1} $8,188) > ar. |) 20). 
nd ae dlc -.|Mont. 000,000) 400.000 BB]vsesseoe 1,075,000[ April. 1898 “oe 4134 24| Independence Town & M\Colo, 500,000| 500,000} 1 ‘ 8,188) April.!.900| 01 
Lore 5 500, : 075,000] ¢ .{1898) .0: M)Colo..}  1,250,06 5 OSGi ss 292,006 F 
7 Amalgamated, ¢... Mont.| 75,0( 00} 450,000) 4} ...-.. 600, 31,500]Dee » ||125 International, renee, 5 ose 
Picea "| 5.000.000! 750.00 500|Dee..|1899 07 Zeseeceeee|MO...| 1,000,000 50,000 50,000! , : = 
gAmanda, &. -+eeeee Colo “1000 | 750,000 100 3,000,000] 4,500,060] April. |1900 2 126/lowa, g.s. 1 000,000/1,000,000; 1 : 50,000| June . {1900 
tees Jolo..} 1,000,000) 1,000,000 : April. |1900 2.00 |/127| vteseeeeeees.|COlO..| 1,666,667|1,666.667| 30.000) 30,000 5 j 
QIAMAZON, Z.seceeceees Colo 600° JOU, 1 10,000) 10,000] Jur 19¢ Iron Mountain, ie ,667)1,666.667, 1 ow : une. |1900 = 
a ” ,000) 600,000 "000 mme.|1900) .01 |/1 g. s.1.i..)Mont.| 5,000.0 #900) 97.5 01% 
) ean Coal.. ’ 102,000 ‘ 28) Ir ' 000,000) 500, 7.500} Jan . .|1§ 
shumerican Goal: <-cs-|aea--| Leaner) nine a} 10000 181 Se May oles. (ts ee eee) ae 000] 20.2222 , 07.500) April 1308] 09" 
. . h o Bee 3, f 300,000 9 q efi 2 Peano Saami e ses ..| 2,250.000]2,250,000} 1] °°" € = sees 2. ae 
i ~ ‘ — oa 3 pect. U. S..} 32,500,000 Ss OU aa Peasy ae Dec. .|1899| | .04 aa a ncsessnetand Colo.. 1'950-00011'3 o 000 I 67,500 607” oo a 20 
iam, Steel & Wire’ ea ¥ S. .| 40,000,000} 400,000) 100 2°100,000 or aa 1900}2.14 182 Keystone. ere Cal ..| 3,900,000] ‘390,000! 10)..2 022077" 75.000| Dec. | 11899 = 
iam. Zinc, Lead & Sm... /M S..| 50,000,000] 500,600} 100] 1,750,000] 1,750.0 Suly..|1900)1.75 1/133) \Kicadike Emenee. Lid -|Colo..|  1,500,000/1,500,000 50.700) A pril. |1899] 
ee y fo. . 521900.000 380,000 25| ° 60,000 "80°00 —* a 1.35 134|Lake an Ltd. |[Klond «5 130,000 "52.750 35,000 Mar. .|1894 “On 
arora Lalund, — peomt, | $8,008) 200.000] 35| 2,400,000] 14,550,000] April. 1. 135|Last Chance, i Mich.| 2,100,000} 84,000 12,000) Aug ..|1899| °2 
bs 600.000! 600,000 ’ 550,000] April. }1900 2.00 Ss. ..|B.Col 500.00 ’ 2.132°0001F 9| .24 
18 Anglo- Mexican, g.. Mex..| 2.001.625 : ik nctssathate 198.000 . 136|Last Dollar, 500,000) 500,000 ,132,000| Feb . .|1899/1.00 
sues |Mex..| 2,001,625! 400,230 . )0| April.|1899| .03  |/ 15 8. +++-/Colo..| 1,500,006 45,000] / a 
19 Apollo C on., Z.- Alask| 1.00! ~ eee 1.825.048) Dec 137|Le Roi, ¢ 500,000/1,500,000 5,000) A pr. .|1899) .05 
: 009,000} 100,000 25.048|Dec ..|1899| 124 ||138\Lexington, g......, ....{B.Col}] 5,000,000) 2 60,000| F oa 
#/Appie Ellen, g.. . ee 210.000) 3 4/138) Lexington 1 :000,000) 200,000 000/Feb...|1900) | .02 
: 600.000! 600.000 000) Jan. .}1900) .07 ; 9 Bevvecers ..--|Colo 1,500,000 1.305,000|Nov 4 
21 April Fool, g...+ 500 : 25,000, A 139} Lillie, g ’ . 1,500,000 ans Nov. .|1899}1.20 
ant . .000) 500,000 25.000) Aug..|1898} .01 ||140|Little Tiger. ¢.... ....{Colo..| 1,250,000] 250,000! 51° 45.4171" 340 | : 
» Argentum-Juniata, g...|Colo..| 1,30¢ ’ 16.000/Oce 9 || 140} Little Tiger, ¢ rng’ 30,000 ann! A nril <= 3 
nee ..| 1,800,000} 650,000 16,000|Oct...]1899} 01/141) : v++-/Cal. 500, ( 349.3 i1.|1900| 105°” 
3 Argonaut, g..+- , 56 , elite 141) Ma 4000) 500, 300) April. | 1 5 
: Amgonats eens a. 2,000,000 200,000, 10 70/660 ote. 1805 -03 #1 Mammoth, > c.. ..|Utah gore 40°00) + di Feb, 190 0036 
: eanlatedl Bones i 190,550) «s+ igs 421153] 1 300'572 ¥ ay.. : 05 — Mary McKi Be. i 000} 500.000 s08 -000| April. 1900 . 
: ated, § 1.250.000) 1,250,000 ’ ,809,572) Mar. ./1900/1.32 inney. g...---|Colo..| 1,000. : 300 | : 
Wi Atlantic, ©... ’ 1250, 7 144/ Maryland Coal, 1000,000}1,000,000 ,000/ May, .|1899 
, eee 1,000,000! | 40,000 84.000/ Feb. ./1899] .01 oal, pf. ...../Md...| 1,885,005 ° 18, 120.000) + 150% ‘Or 
MiAurora, i....0.+. 9 ’ 860.000! Fe 90016 145| Matoa, g -| 1,885,005] 18,850 20,000) April. |1900).06 
2,500,000} 100,000 30.000! Feb. .|190012.00 |ly46|Mercur.¢. ssaseccoeee Colo..| 1,000, 0( : 546,6 aa 
>» Bald Butte, g. 8. oF 890.000 13 + - 146| Mercur, g ,000,000/ 1,000,000 546,619) Dec. . |1899/3.0 
% ee ge 250,000} 250,000 890,000) June ./1899) .50 O/ BEETCUL, Keo sesressecccece Utah.| 5,000,( 200: 000/Dee oe 
Jbattie Mea. C Belle, s....|Colo..| _ 600,900) 600,000 769,648; Dec. .|1899) .08 po -a Sgge geami R 400;000| "16.0001 sel pend 1, 441,000] April. [1900] “1348 
sIiBig Se a a 1 Zirvees Colo.. 2,500,000 2,500,000 107,510 July..|1896 :01 |1149| Mollie Gibson, sl... Colo Goal ome % 16,573) Bt. #85 April i a 126 
metal | -’400.000) 100,000) 41.22. !1'** 6,000! April |1898} "103" S.1....... Colo..| 5,00 000: 5,000) 170, "11900) 
3 Big Six, g.S.... ‘ ; ; : ++ |{150|M 5,000,000) 1 000 70,000) May. .|1$ 
)BostonAurora, pre oe.) See Se 6,000) April |#S86) -8 See es eines Golo.| 15000,000|1,000.0001 $1" "3304608 4,080,000] Jan. Hie95| ‘2 
ont mete | pref... ine 800,000! — 32,000) Ss a: 1898] .0014| 15 2) Montana, rok & Coke...|Mont.| 5,000,000 sean a 120,000] 120,000 “April. a0 = 
rs & Ue i sa 600.000, 600. .160 May..|1900] .50 itd., g.8......|Mont.| 3,300. 657. ; 60,000 ‘fe ‘a 
45 Boston & Colo Smeltin OU, 000 ~ 4 33) MontanaO: 3,300,000) 657,128 : 60,000) April. |1900) .§ 
85 .§ g/Colo..| 750,000 72'000 June .|1899} .0¢ aOre Purchas’g..|Mont.| ‘4 Sleeves ol ae 
36 Boston Duenweg, z lo 1.000, 15,000) 50 22.500] 292'500| April. |1900} - 2 | 1D Montreal, 2,500,000) 80.000} 25 +-.| 453,700) April. |1899) 12 
3b Page ars 292'500| April.|1900] .72 Be ivorecesnan " . 25} 160, 99) 12 
: a = There, Z..... Mo. one ° 500| e 20,000 32.000 May. 1900 — i : Monument, oncxas vam eo 1,000,000} 4)}.. 60,000} 1, -_ ra May .. {1900/1100 
38 Boston-L. ‘ire il at } WMHs 250 ~ ee . t 2 nie a ; . 300.000! 1S ty Nov. ./189 
3 Boston k Mont.  gaiee Moat 3.750.000 100,000} 10 50,000 130°000| May. 1900 “10. {ft os ee ‘uae 1,750,000 00,000 cape 18,124 Nov. [1800 or" 
i boston, Providence, z....|Mo.. ‘ a ma = ms 25 2,700,000 17 200,000) May... 1900110.00 | 7 se ning Star Drift, 6... ‘ia ae ere ae ee a 07% 
NERRUGN ics snasceseseen jCal.. Y 3,750 11,250 May. .|19 59| Morse, 8.--....+s00. 0. ny 2,400} 100].......... 6,006) Feb. ./1896) | .01 
: BBoston Sunflower, z..../Mo.. | ao sy 000! " 10,000 0, 000 aon. 1900 i 160) Mountain Beauty, g een aise 215.650 dy : 1189910. 00 
PaG0G, 1. .is50008's sesssss|Colo..| 5,000,000) & 15,000) 10).......... 500 Oct.../1899} .: }1| Mountain Copper 000,000)2.000,000} 1}. ei ces, 215,650 May. ./1899| .12 
44 Buffalo Hump. g < cioiea 0,0, 00) 200, 000! 25 10,000 a Sie 3) 162|Mt. Rosa, ee 6,250,000} 250.000! 25! 660.000) 1.883 750! A ped | : 
* Dh aes 0} 2,500,000) 250,000 a 0,000) Feb. .|1900} .05 Be rcccccscevece : 1100010 ea 
ee eS eee Lean 100-0001 cl Sprovol 2,488°000! \June.|1900) 110 aes oe ‘panei Ont a to0-0c0| 80,000! ‘Abii i 6 
aiGelumot vg Sate. sake 3,000,000} 300,000) 10 aad ee a \May. 11900] 10 1465! erate ceeeeees .+..|Mont.| 2,000,000 “eae Bl... eeeeeee 6.000 May. [1899 = 
Agi" “pe » C...+..;Mich.| 2,500,000 100,000} 25 meat 3090| May ..|1900| 07 ||166\National Lead. com... Cal poten HO Ghee acc uv. 500 ay. .|1899) af 
setae Sees Au | cami 8h) |B] hy a ala ek i a BG ag) 0 eri 190) 9 
WIC Tian , +|b. 800,000} 800,000| — ees )) May. ~711900] .80 Lead, pf....... U. S..| 15,000,000 “vs 149.054] 1°341.486 } "Ha “20 
30\Centen |-Eureka, g.s.Le Utah "oo he eee 311,965 J RoC ‘ 168 New Central Coal. -+| 15,000,000) 149,040) 100 521.6 341,486 Mar. .|1900/1.00 
sl\Center Creek, 1. Z... ++ 1.{ 5,000,000} 100,000] 95)""" 117,700) 2,267 35, June. /1599} | .0116)/169| New Idria, Md...} 1,000,000} 50,600} 2 1,640) 10,057,640 June. |1900|1.7 
eee eet pea etert ...-{ 1,000.000} 100.000} va 267,700) April. |1900)1. o MB hide tea weiss Cal.. eal oe 20.000} § | Awril.| 1.45 
— Lead, l..........|/Mo...} 1,000,000; 10. 000| oan 10,000 “10.000| Feb. . 1960) .10 170)N- J. & Mo., Bea eianeais Mo... aaeaee 100,000] 5 40.000 ainaee ee “40 
Sichampion, g. ..++-++++» Cal...| "340-0001 34.0001 25,000} 167,000 May ..|1900| 50 |I172 NY. Bg Zine... ee Mo 700,000 aud = 6,000 6.000 lg 190012 = 
arleston, p.I..e......./S. G..| 1,000,000 “000! 321.700/Nov. .|1899) °: aa on Rosario, we , ) 25 7 anole tamer oe 
Clover: ++] 1,000, 10,000 | 1899) eam} Be 0000 pin 000! May 
S Cloverdale, Z....-. [Mo...] 1,000,000} | 100.000 200,000) June.-|1899 2.00 | anlage =] Stam. 00 250. 000 2. 1,237,000 May. onl er 
Belry eat eae. ceed steeees +01 MQ... 00 30.000| April.|1900} .20 |l1-s|\Okanogan. 2... ‘gor, Vasereveee "BO, wae : 
i Colorado Smelting...... Mont. 1 500‘ 0001 100,000! 10,000 Aug. .|1899| Oo 175| Okanogan, Bee aceea ets caer’ 250,000) 71 a” [1899] °20 
2 enti. Li enicasanee Mo *500,000} Me or 1,945,000; Jan ee 176|Old Colony Zine & Sm.. aa. +: 400° .500/1,250,000) “5 aN 85,000 Aug. .|1898) 001g 
59 Commodore, g... ‘lColo..| 1,200: > "9,700 May..|1900| . 177|Omega, g oS 10,000] * 68.329) 10|"” * 33.832 3,125 Oct.../1899] 001g 
60 Commonwee . 0..| 1,200,000) 1,200,000) i700) May.. 1900] .10 |]178/Ontario, s. 1... paccsnes Colo..| 1.500,000/1,212. 33.332 33'332 April.|1900| “¢ 014 
Common wealin, 5 spret Mo ..| _ °500,000| °100,000) 5)” 30,000 432,000 Jan. .|1899| .04 1179) seaman : pecssassnsiceis Utah 15,000°000 — ae 1} 18,188) 18,188 April. jo00l = 
aren aedion nel ines!Colo..| 1,000,000)1 000,000) 1 40°000 50,000) June .!1900) .05 ee Orbtant Er Oy Bevssceeece Colo.,| 1,000,000) 1,000,000 100) 90,000) 13,662,500 April, |1900| 014g 
63Cons. Zine & Lead, pt... 7" cor 102,500) 100] 205,000 5,921: 650 Feb. ; ole 181|Csceola, a mines Yat 5,000,000] ” 50-000| 100/...200002. 197.899 Dec... |1899] ‘0 
Continental, z ins eeati 100,000; 400,000; 1 8.000 “8.00 ». .{1900}2.00 |l182/Parrot,¢.......-+.- ..|Mich.| 2'500.000| 93,000! 25)" ”* 279.000 530,000’ Oct | 0g 
oi Al, Zoos Pere wool 5 , 0\Jan..|1900] . 2) Parrot, C....+. cere ees oooe | Mi ‘ 93,000) 25} 279.000) 3,359.5 -../1899} 1.00 
Gicordell. s. 1...... oO 1,500,000 150,000} 10]....... [Ut 20 |/183/Pennsylvania © --|Mont.} 2,300,000} 230,006) | 3,859,500 June. |1900 
a Creek Con. Oni cam gunenie ane 5 15.000] °°" * 18,000 Niay.|1900) staaee| 14 Penns ivania cone. te ‘Iai ea Scoaes 190,000 50 a 4050-000 o_* coe 1:80 
NORUDSUS: 5. ..0.<0 igre Cal 900,000) 2,000,000) 1 160,000 160.000 M "oe o 85| Pennsylvania Steel, f.. ‘a 1 150,00 51,500} 100| 25.750 7 ) May.. 1899'8 00 
68\Crowned King oy een —* 1,000,000} 190,000) 5 45.66 vy Mar../1900} .08 |/186| Petro, g Pp Pa...} 1,500,000} 15 | 5,750 161,325|May../1§ ; 
’ .. {Ariz .| 6,000,000) 6 tae 5,600 93,100' June. |19 ; Sy iomeceacassmeesea J 5,000) 100 26,25 ay ../1900| 10 
° Daiton. & Lark, g-8 s.1....|Utah, 2 500 00018 600,000) 10}..+4 +402. 242760 May... 18001 02 no an gn CON Bina Cele oan 200,000) 5)...... — 32 o0le an. . /1900/1.75 
a ‘Daly * vst =. cecececeee oe Hey 8,000,000} “150,000 a ee a oa _— 11896 “00g 189 a Be vcvcscccccccs Colo Sono copie coa‘one ; teecececes - 0 ee in 
7 ; ve seee.|Utah.| 3,000,000)" 150,000 aa aera 2,925,000| Mar. .|1897| 25 ||190| Pittsburg Coal. pf....... Cal.. bana diel aah stents eo 
Se a a Mie Ea sf omgnn) se.) 0) i i a” "ii 
viiDeer aca Con. 3. oe "000,000! 200'000| - te eecceeeeleeseceseee| seeeee ahewslhs acute 192| Portle s i By Bececces Cal .. 1'406 250 140.625 )) 1,078,000) 1, “78. 000 aa a 79! 126 
é ; RB saa ‘ -|}192 g »406, 5 975 1900|1.75 
BID : A g. a Wash 3.000,000!3,000,000) vee+| 1,350,000) May../1898) .15 nie — Be cieccccccccees Colo.. Of ; 10 84,375) 2,797 ee eae ae 
76 me ce. B: Siiccasinies 11 Golo. 2'000,000} 400,000! al°*** 4a 6a5 ass oes veda 1899] “001g i94| Prince Albert, He se 1°000,00011;000.000 i 000 2 88 80 hy. 1900) “02 
ae seseceeees jolo .| 1,000,000) 1,000,000) ’ 2,394,000, May .|1900| .12 "||195'Queen Bes BS "| g'o00;000/3'000,000 4).07 07220. 45°000| Mary 118961 “on 
8 Deslo meron Mo. 100,000) *100;000! es ve 60,000 Jan ..|1897) .O1 196 Quicksil s Propr., s. 1..|/B.Col 500.000 "10°00 1) Steves ceene Boe ek te May .|1d: 5) 01 
Dixie. g POs Beccasecves ../Mo. .| 1,000; 000} 100,000! 10) on’ so 8,575 May..|1900) O01 197 Quine 7 pret. ooo lcs 4 300,000 rt ’ 5) ceencceccel 0 Tt ih rt] ssc cteces es 
oo SB vaees lUtah'| '125'000| 125.000! 41 20,000 70.000 May..|1900| 12¢ Oe IMich.| 2'500° 3,000} 100|.......... | uly..|1899/ 1246 
8 os - I. os 500,000 5 000| “a vane saan April. |1900) ‘oo rhs as & Cariboo, s. 1.'B. - £000,000 1 000,000 25) 500,000! 11 540, 000 rob. 1900 5 me . 
aE -|Cal ..} 1,500,000) 130,000) 2,5 02.500 May. .|1900| 50 aven, £...... . \Colo.. yoyo bipeospond MMR REESE | : .00 
Sereno 8... ~ i. 1,000,000 100,000) 10] ea = Feb. .| 1808} 03 | 201 sent iB. :Col 1000000 17000000 ; — 19 300 May. i500 = 
ay ; 22 9 8 t.oeeee  |UONO..| 437,500 rae Js eeeeeeere y July..|1899 b 3 Ww 3°5 7 ay WT Tee ee cone =! . 01 
BHP : eas shes .|Colo..| 1 sen'opalt.tee aaa 5| ger June, 1898 48 203 — ilu. So | 2,000.00) "2123 a0 i 105,000 0 Mar../1900 0 
MiB Gadiacestaiees Solo..| ; 754,461 Mar.. 1900] .0% bug eeaeantsans 1,000. 10} 743,994! -|1900) 01 
Stn Sati. dao) san] “at Si41/Mar 190] (08 0d Russel tri, 10) 190.) acne] BNO AU | 
dnterprise, 8. 500, sal 495.363 June. 1900! |: 205 Sacramento, & A), 25.000} 10\.......... Aug .|1899) (2 
aiFannt Rawlin -.|Colo.. 500,000} 500,000 Somers une. 1900} .30 |/206 St. Joseph oes 5.000.000! 1.000.000 Jeeeeeeeeee 15°00 Oct. ..|189¢ 20 
itavania o gs. aa ‘8. \Golo..| 1,000,000) 1,000,000 900,000 Sept.. 1898) .05 ) : P : s orm) Bieeseeeeees 138, ( - --| 1899) .10 
i Favorit pecstastee sss ++ Golo. 1'200°000|17200,000| 1] * 48,000] 22,000 Aug... 1899] ‘Ot bed OS io. ..| 8,000,001 300,000) 10 sa 2300 B00 Oct... 1809 "00% 
91/Federal Steel, com...... ~8..|100000,000| 532,610} 100 8, 195.660) April. 1900} [04  ||209,Silver King, ¢ re Cal...| °100,000| 100. Deeeeeeeees 2.950 Mar. .|1¢ = 
1 : [Ue Se} 32,610) |. > , 100.000 | | 50 Mar. .|1898 
@\Fern, ¢ el, COM....+. U.S../100000,000} 464.843] 100 5,660] 4,793,520 April. /1900/3.00  |/2 ver King, g. 8. 1.. : Utah. ( 0 eee 135 98] .01 
Z.veevecccscecess : 200° nee 574,161] 1,743, 16 pes gh dl | ‘Small Hopes, s 300,000) 150,000} 20) 000 Sept. ./1899| 05 
98 Ferris. Fase .-|B.Col} 200,000; 200,000) 1 1rd ‘ 31/Mar..'1900/2.50 |/211\Smugegler, s. 1. z......... Colo..| 5.000.000} 25 ) 375,000) 2,825,000, M a) 05 
44 Flores, aggarty, ¢.£.8... Wyo.| 1,000,000/1,000,000) 1........2! 10,000 Jan ..\1898! .05 aay peer, B..1. S..ccce.s Colo.. 1 250,000} 20!.......... 3 395° Tay..|1900) .50 
Florence, S.+.4 ssssoeve0 wa | a Sn'oo0!s40'00 Dcesties so 5.000 Feb. (1809) \o0%6!|/213 South Eureka, g........|Cal .. 1°500°000 1,000,000) 1) 300,000 T4R5 e4 Leb. . {1888} .10 
WiGaleea ee 1. Becccccess Idaho} 2,500,000 500°000 : 22,000 252,000) A pril. | 1900} =" land oe Swansea, s. 1......]Utah ”150°000 ae Ae ees | phot May. -|1900} .03 
% Garfield Co el Utah.| 150005000} 100,000] 10/222222005° 920,000 | Nov, .|1899| |25 |/215'Sqr Pee ees cco Seve 6 Colo,.| 1,200. ee Alceeeeeeees | 165:000ee. ‘lesel “ae 
Cc iis Y ann’ 1000) 10). .eeeeeeee a : | 25 |/215 Squaw Mountai y«| 1,200,000) 1,200,000 5,000} Oct. ../1899 
(Geyser-M; on  g.. oe Colo..| 1,200,000] 1,200,000} 1 71,000|Sept.. 1897] 105. ||216| Star oe in, g......|Colo..| 2,000,000) 2.( Bieacseqeees 9) .05 
é : 200, Raeaessar 34.01 Dy O ; -+}  2,000,000)2,000,000 [ereerseees seeeee 
WiGold Co ion, Z........ Utah.| 1,500,000] 300.000] 5 34,000 May..|1899| .01 |/2 idard Con., g. s......|Cal...} 4 pa 1]......000. , sacalereees 
100'Gold p. ae g.. -|Colo.. 1,000,000} 1,000,000 1 100,000 aude” 1898} 02 lars enters, ¢.. 1a” Idaho 50,000 500000 1 ee aan May. 1900 ‘O° 
wildold & Glebsee .-/Colo.. 500,000! 500.000} 14 10" 30,000) May... 1900) .02 i219 Str epend’ce..|Colo..| 5,500,000 aeeees | ap eeeaaees | 1.745.00 "l48 10 
‘ ‘ oe wee ; ; Oe - 5,500,000}1,000,000) 5 . +745,000 April.|1899| .06 
ites Colo .| 750,000} 750,000} 1 XO 10,000) Mar... 1900) 02 |)220/Sw ee. 2°500.000 2.500. 5| 960,000 1'900,000 "eae oe 
en wwereigns & pewckes Colo. 1 ee eae ann ten 1|""*" 90,000 180°000/ Sune. |1900] 08” 1221 iene nas "500.000,"'100,000| 3 a eee oo. 1900] = 
ian takik oo Jolo..| 3,000,000/3,000,000] 1). ’ 30,000| June. 1900] 103 -||222/Tomboy, g....... 1,500,000, 60, P 000, —231.500/May..11900! * 
Golder EB a . race ea 1,000,000] 200,000) 5 | "50,000 Bis 8 ees anelessses 1223 ade. 1,500,000 300:000 . 300,000! 6,570,000 pene. 190017 00 
Wiese Fleece, a 7 1Gete| — 600°0001 600-000| <dl.ee | 8 OO denze:l1900 “or ilewloeine a ceded suet 1,000,000 1,000,000 hipaa 812,000|Dec. 1899) “34 
‘\Golden Reward, ea ree 500, : -([auu) 95|Union, g-.............., '250.000)1.250.000} 1] 87.500)” By S00! 3 en 
18IGol . .. 1S. D..| 1.000.000] 100,000 ~.{1897] 0 Meeccciaccocedece F on cae 1 Cees rtoccsiscccce 
109 Golden Star, g-. ..|Ont..| 1,200,000) 1, 200:000 ‘{isas) “15 = Fe Eno nnen ens IColo.:| 1°000-00011;000°000] 1 2 si April. |1900\""07 
aon g ee ee 1000, 000 ee “|18901 “00 as MG ese cacecnnees Kas 3000, 1,000,000] 1 aoe 744 June.|1896| .01 
11\Grand . gg &.- ....|Utah 250,000 *250,000 1 1899) —_ a ae z. 1., pref |Mo a oumae 560,000 1 5 S000 ee -|1805) 04 
d i : , . ae am _ . ene ae ae oe s - | “ ) ¢ ‘ 
112Grass \ ae Mae tee Ariz..| 250,000} 240,000} 666,250|Sept..|1899| .24 \o30 oo Verde, e...0.2.° | Ari fs 240,000) | 25} 12,729 S's ae eooed ae 
é . ’ 240, sa SeDt (24 |/230, Utah, |Ariz..| 3,000,000) 300, | pen ang! 5,395 April. |1§ 
iGreate : “i ey Expl.......{Cal... 100,000} 30,06 9,600) April. |1900) be iaissieoaciecieicvceais Utah 300,000} 10) 750,000 > pril.|1900| .50 
er Gold Belt ‘ . 30,000 67 . )1 {231} Victor, .| 1,000,000] 100,000} 30! ’ 1,612 "500 May. 190 
s@win, o . ica Col»..{ 5,000,990) 3,800,000. 57,500) May ..|1900) .25  ||232)V Re ccvccccccscceves Colo. 1.000, We Wl icvees | aC -|1900) .50 
eee , .800, 2s “ 000} 200,06 5 vee] 179,000 Jan. ./189 
115|Hall Mir -|Gal. | 1,000,000} 100,000 76,000| May. .|1900) .02 eal ateetee Con., g......|Colo..| 1,5 ees flee | ‘at oe 
A ; , | . 4 10,000! 1.065.000 1/- 106.50c 1,155,000 D | 4c = 
aie ce ...{B.Col} 1,500,000} 250,000 86,500|Sept.. 1899) 25. ||234|Wha Eagle Con., g. 8. ¢..|B.C..] 2 ca | exaee pee 
Con... ay ps mi -|B.C..} 2,000,000 1,75 + 411,000, April.|1900} 
hg Mont | 1,500.0C¢} 30,000 120,000) May.. 1899 24 |}235/W Comes. Qu: ee 2500) pril.|1900) .05 
ie s 30, 6 : ” . 5.000 99 = 545.250! Feb. ./ 14 ae 
118 Holy renaare, &.. a Cal... 500,000] 360.000 2,190,000| Dee. . 1898] 50 235 olverine, c......... n 22.500} 10 — 500)! , eb. .|1900| .01% 
119 ‘Tror, g.. «se 500.000) 500. 3.600| July.. 1899] 10 WORK, Bon sessccceseees -| 1,500,000{ 60,000] 25) 120, 9.000) Feb. -|1900) 20 
199 Bes Be cee ee Colo. oe 600,000} 1] 5.000 teaneelten‘liseel ‘or ea fn '| saenenel ean a]. 2000} 890,000 April. 1900/2. 00 
oI IISOD."| 91,000'000| 2107000} 100} 525,000 9. Gi2s00| June. 1900) 50 289 esos: +++++{B.Col] 1,000,000! —— 23.780! May ..11900| "130" 
,668,750|May../1900} 150 ||... Pes hda dative tea Colo.. 1,000,000! 7 30.000! Nov... {15 | -20 
ee | omer aeaades 1,000,000 , Nov. .| 1890 24 
a. = Risedlecacsdewesondeewas ail 1893] ‘01 
ac 
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THE ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL. 





Abrasives— 
Carborundum, f.o.b. 

Niagara Falls, Powd., 

F. FF. FFF 





Minute No. 1....... * 
J) ee sd 
Corundum, N.C........ “ 
Chester. Mass........ . 
Crushed Steel, f. 0. b. 
a - 
Emery, Turkish flour...“ 
GRRRERS...cccecccvcces o 
Naxos flour.........+. - 
RSs cccssueses so 
Chester flour......... 53 
nf EERE cocaccnvers yas 
Peekskill flour........ Pee 
PRIME... 0000ccesn0 - 
Crude, ex-ship, N. Y.; 
Kuluk (Turkey)....lg. ton 
Abbott (Turkey}....  “* 
Naxos (Greek)h.gr. “ 
Pumice Stone,Am.powd. Ib. 
f Italian, powdered....  “ 
Lump, per guality....  “ 
Rottenstone, —> or 
Lump, per quality.. - 
Rouge, per quality.... 7 
Steel Emery, f.o.b. Pitts- 
ee rr 
Acids --Acetic. 30% pure..100 lbs. 
30% ch, pure a 
GOK MUNG. ....000cccce00 wd 
Benzoic, English........ oz. 
GOTAMAD. 20000 oscceves Ib. 
Boracic, cryst.......... BP 
POWEOTOSE .....20cccccce ~ 
Carbolic, crude, 60%.... gal. 
a Cryat, 37%........0000. Ib. 
LAgeid, G58. ....2005 
Carbonic, liquid......... 
“Chromic, crude... 
Chem. pure..... 


Absol. ch. pure 
Hydrochloric, ch. pure. 
Hydrofluoric, 36% 


Nitric, chem. pure 
Sulphuric, chem. pure. 
Sulphurous, liquid anby. 
Tartaric, cryst..... 
POW, «2200 
Alcohol—Grain 
Refined wood, 95@974% 
Purified 
Alum—Lump 
Ground 


Aluminum—Nitrate.... 
Oxide, com’l, common., 


Pure 

Hydrated 

Sulphate, pure 

Com'l 

Ammonia- Aqua, 16° 
It 





Bromide, pure 
Carbonate lump 
Powdered 
Muriate, gran 
LAMIAD, ..o 20000000. 
Nitrate,white, pure ( (99%) 
Phosphate, com’! 
Chem. pure 
Antimony—Glass...... 
Needle, lump 
Powdered, ordinary... 
Best... 
Oxide, com’! white, 95%. 
Com’! white, 99%...... 
Com’‘] gray 
Sulphuret, com’l........ 
Arsenic—White 
Red 
Asphaltum— 
Ventura, Cal............ 





Egyptian, crude.. 








Cust. Meas. 


sh ton 
Ib. 


Trinidad, refined. sia ton 


San Valentino 

Seyssel (French) mastic. 

Gilsonite, Utah, ordinary 

select 

Bariam—Carbonate, 

Lump, 80@90%... 

92@984..... 

Powdered, 80@90¢... 

Chloride, com’l 

Chem. pure cryst.... 

Nitrate, powdered 

Oxide, com’l, hyd.cryst 

Hydrated, pure eryst. 

Pure, powd 

Sulphate 

t Barytes—Am. Cr. 

Crude, No. 2 

CEE. THO: Bovscscccs 

Am, Floated...... one 

German, gray 
Snow white........ 

Bauxite—Ga. mines: 1st 

grade 

Second grade 

Ala., f.o.b., Ist grade.... 

Second grade 


Bismuth—Oxide, hydr.. 


PND ac ccncnsndene 
Bitumen, 





Bone Ash..... . 


Nore. —These quotations are for wholesale lots in New York unless otherwise specified, and are generally subject to the usual trade discounts, 


19. 


Market Reviews. 





sh.ton 
Ib. 


.Sh. ton 





lg. ton. 
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RN 
CHEMICALS, MINERALS; RARE ELEMENTS, ETC.—CURRENT PRICES. 


on. Meas, 


- 100 dbs. 
lb. 


Saltpeter—Crude.. 

ONL ssskneataneoasss 
Samar A seth Sabon 
Silica—Best foreign.. 








1900, 





Price, 
$3.50 
4.5 


1,00 
..lg. ton 10 00@11 09 


Ground quartz, ord....sh. ton 6.0@8.00 
BeSt..ccccccves eecceee 12,00 13.00 
Lump quartz........... - 2 50@4. 00 
Glass sand.............. 9 2.75 
Fire bricks (Blue Weich) M. 35.00 
Silver—Chloride......... oz. ‘65 
DMEM, case cesveccesss wd 40 
SUE dcesae sence - 585 @l, 10 
Slate—Ground, black...sh. ton 50@8.%5 
Ground, red andolive.  * 20 
Sodium * Acetate,com'l. Ib. 
Bichromate...........+. - 06348 te 
Ee ee * 
Chlorate, com'l........ “ U914@ on 
Hyposulphite.......... 100 Ibs. 1.7) @1, 
Nitrite. 96@98¢......... Ib 08 
BORING 45562 90506.4000% = 4 
UNNUDs sno sessaneuse = RY 
PWOEDD seaesecune - 144 
Triphosphate .......... a 04 
Silicate, CONC. .......00 - 05% 
SWNT TS. i cceicescains * 024 
Sulphate, gran., puri’d. “ 08 
SIND Sn asi0deskbeas - 01% 
SENS 50.655 canchs'ens we 02 
Tungstate,com’l. ...... - 235 
Ee Sa sswaacesaesusss ae 50 
a. ~ 08 
Sulphur—Roll... ..100 Ibs. 1.75 
DMN nb ateaebinsasanSe 1.85 
Flowers, sublimed. . ae 2.05 
os C, 1st grade....sh. ton 13.75 
is Fibrous.......... 8.007 9.00 
Fronds. scanbussne ..Ig. ton 16.00 
SENS dip esinSa'snees3o3s 100 Ibs. 1.50@2.0 
Tin—Bichloride........... Ib. 09146@.10 
CNOMAIE fo cesc sce "20 
Muriate, 36°... se 0 
Muriate, 52° ee 15 
Oxide, white,ch. pure.. ‘“ 41 
Uranium—Oxide........ - 1,80@3.00 
Zine—Metallic,ch. pure..  * 09 
PR. .casesaeees * 15 
Chloride ..... pW Nae Nde0ss ” 0514 
SE 54 ceb nS SNebbnsacens ms 07 
Sulphate...... (snekese ” -02@.024% 





THE RARE ELEMENTS. 


Prices given are at makers’ works in Ger. 


many, unless otherwise noted. 


Cust. Meas. 





Barium—Amalgam...... grm 
PIO  Scsen 0500s - 
Beryllium—Powder..... * 
Rosse 5 hanG ess be ai 
Nitrate (N Y.).......... oz. 
Boron— Amorphous, pure erm, 
Crystals, pure........... 
SHEE LEN. Widossccdeccss Ib. 
RIE se disescxsaennaen kg. 
SNS cis caewgaenw eee grm. 
Cerium—Fused.......... grm. 
PEMUNDEIN, BoDs 5 sascenens Ib. 
Chromium—Fused,Elect. kg. 
Pure powder 95%......... e 
Chem. pure cryst........ grm. 
Cobalt—(98@99Z).......... kg. 
Eero rrr = 


Didy mium—Nitrate (N. Y. ) Ib. 
Erbium 

















SaeSsaaaeeanee sexe grm. 
Nitrate (N. Y. ie ern \ 
Germanium —Powder.... grm. 
DUMENMs sies80s00550% oe 
Glucinum— Powder <= 
AUMURIS. 2 osce0s0 baWaeene, > 
Nitrate (N. Y.)...... soce OB. 
REINS svasysianauceeassn grm 
re = 
| Lanthanum—Powder.... 
Electrol, inglobules..... ** 
OO EIN. Wadicscienecese oz 
Lithium......... +. grm, 
i Le ee . 
Magnesium-—lIn bars.... kg 
i eee Aweasyaees, 
Powdered..... ccceveccee ° 
Moly ae ..grm. 
Powder, 95%.........s0c kg. 
NIE ss ssenaxwiardsas grm, 
RC cRcchesCwesecau oe 
Palladium—Wire.. oo 
epee < 
Potassium —In balls..... kg. 
Rhodium.......... uiwas grm. 
Rubidium —Pure..... in 
Ruthenium—Powder.... “ 
Rutile—Crude............ kg. 
Selenium—Com'‘l powder * 
Sublimed powder..... ‘co 
TET ae = 
Silicium—Com’ Bo - o 
Pure crystals. . se 
Sodium (N. e., a 4 
Strontium—Electrol.... grm. 
Tantalium—Pure........ ” 
Tellurium—Ch. p.sticks. kg. 
PN: cxGatuaecsnconaee a 
ae = 
Thoriu aaa '¢ beanie rm. 
Nitrate 49@. veh (N. Ib. 
Titanium.......... k 
Uranium.. 


Price. | Cust. Meas. Price. | Magnesium— Cust. Meas. Price. 
| Borax—Cryst. and sind ‘d Ib. §.0714@.071%4| Carbonate, light, fine pd Ib. % 0334 
~ | Bromine—Bulk.. es 45 | MEINE 5 chescanKesene ; 06@. 09 
$0.10 | Cadmium Metallic. se 1.40 Chloride, com’! * 0134 
15| Acetate, pure white .....100 Ibs. 1.00 | Fused... * a 
100) SORE, ... v.52060500500 ¥ oo 2 ee eee = 
.07@.10 | Caleium-—Acetate,gray. “ 1,50 Sulphate... - 1@.0i%4 
.04144@.05 ) WE 205> 1.05 Manganese—Crude, od ‘d 
Carbide, ton lots. f. 0. b. 7I@75¢ binoxide. . = -014@.01% 
054% Niagara Falls, N.Y,... sh. ton 75.00 Crude, pow'd 
.03 | Carbonate, ppt Ib. 05 | 75@85% binoxide.. “01% @.02% 
.05 Chloride, com’! -90 | 85@90% binoxide.... ‘“*  .0246@.0314 
03 | aOR 1.00 | Manganese—Crude-pow'd 
05 Sulphite .05 * 90@952% binoxide.... ‘*  .0234@.05% 
.03 | Cement — : Carbonate.......... nn -16@.20 
.05 Portland, Am., 400 lbs.. “bbl. 1.50@2.00 RPMINMINO, vse sn0 0s nee ees if .04 
.0134 Rca accischnaes , 1.95@2.20 Ore, 50%, Foreign....... unit -24@.24% 
“02g PRRs ckecnseneseee > 2.45@2.55 | EROROIAD os 35. 0es0%05 ~ .30 
LO eS a ee - 2.30@2.70 | Marble—Flour.......... sh.ton 5.50@6.00 
22.00@24.00 * Rosendale,” 300 Ibs... ** .95 | Mereury— 
26.50@30.00 Sand cement, 400 Ibs... “* 1.55@1.95 PD sexesvatnewns Ib. a4 
32.00} Slag cement, imported.  ‘* 1.65 | Mica—N., Y. gr - coarse ‘* .04@,.05 
.012@.02 | Ceresine— eee = 06@.06% 
.014%| Orange and Yellow..... Ib. 12 Sheets. 1144x3 i in. ne .60 
.04@,.40 PD icSbubsscsneee eee . 14 Co re sad 13.00 
(244@.03 | Chalk—Lump, bulk..... sh. ton 2.15 | Mineral Wool— 
.05@.14 Precipitated............ b. .04{ Slag. ordinary.......... sh. ton 20.00 
-10@.30 Chlorine—Liquid pebuieas - -28 | RS 25.00 
ln ES EE aE ” 15 Rock, ordinary....... = 32.00 
.07 | Chrome Ore— Selected See * 40.00 
3.50 (50% chrome) ex ship... .lg. ton 20.00@ 20.50 | Monazite—92Z.......... = 140.00 
6.00 DD diwsencs ees icossehs 45.00 | Nickel—Oxide, No. 1..... Ib. 1.00 
7.50 Bricks, f.0.b., Pittsburg. M 175.00 DME a chbs aNsbean - .60 
-1246 | Clay, China—Am. com., Ec cetvkcbinn cn si -13@.138% 
46 oxdock, N. Y....: lg ton 8.00 | Oils—Black,reduced 29 gr.: 
16 Am. best,ex- dock, ee. - 9.00 | 25@30 cold test....... gal. -11@.11% 
10% English, common...... * 12 00 | 15, cold test........00 aid -12@.12% 
20 Best @rade. ....ccocvce &. 17 00 ee eee _ oe .13@.14 
-28 Fire Clay, ord.......... sh. ton 4.00 I 6656s tananses - -10%@.11 
32 Ga scesseseknaneses 5.75 Cylinder,dark steam ref “ 10@.15 
124% Slip Clay...... ptsessan0 . 5.00 Dark filtered......... * -13@.18 
.20 | Coal Tar Pitch......... gal .08 Light filtered. . - -16@.19 | 
0 | Cobalt—Carbonate...... Ib. 1.50 Extra cold test... ag -23@..28 | 
1.75 MOD ccbcarcsasesw eee - 1.30 | Gasolene, 86°@90°...... oF -16@.21 
07 Oxide—Black..... Zi 2.00} Naphtha, crude 68@72° ‘ 10.55 
03 Ll ea = Be) | SRD vincasnessscen ° 13 
.05 Smalt, blue ordinary ‘“ 20; Linseed, domestic raw.. ‘“ -64@..65 | 
25 cccvksseanbeesees . 30 ee - -66@.67 
-09 CREM, GMIPNG..02.00000 ee 5.00 | Calcutta, raw......... . 76 
Jee 2 OR nos 5cne'sssn0es 100 Ibs. .67144@.724%4 Graphite, lubricating, 
.08 | Copper—Carbonate.... b. 18 eee eee Ib. -10 
-32| Chloride P B) In oil... * 12 
32144 Nitrate, crystals - 35 Axle grease... * -084%@.10 
2.40| Oxide, com’l “a .19 | Wood grease........- = .05@.06 
-75@.80 | Cream of Tartar--Cry s 2244 | Ozokerite—Foreign.... “ .09 
1.50} Granulated............. ~ 2246 | Paints and Colors— 
1.75 re = 2344 Benzine, Sumatra...... - .35 
LO ae = 064 PEREWINOE 5 5xseas05o%00 ee 7 
3.00 | Explosives— Chrome green,common ‘ -05 
2.75@3.00 Blasting powder, A. 25 lb. keg 2.50 Ts chsbescenenns ae 10@.12 
1.50 Blasting pewder, B:.... ca 1. 25 | Yellow, common..... 8 10 
064 “Rackarock,” A. ..0000. Ib. 25 | ree - +25 
20 “*Rackarock,” B........ a -18 Silica Graphite, thick... “ 12 
80 Judson R.R. powder....  ** 10 Eo nxsusenesax, gal. 1.15 
.05 Dynamite (20% nitro- Lampblack, com’l...... Ib. .03 
.0144@.0134 giycerine)........... “i 13 So = 08 
.01144@,.01: (30% nitro-glycerine)...  ‘* 14 0 a = 12@,.20 
O3ta 0314 (40% nitro-glycerine)..  ‘* 1d PRO IGG. 5 <ccescsces ” 20@.35 
0314.4 “agie (50% nitro-glycerine)..  ** 17| Litharge. Am. powd.. “ .06 
.0334@.04 (60% nitro-glycerine)..  ** 19 English flake.......... a 09% 
0544 (75% nitro-glycerine)..  “* 22 Glassmakers, Foreign ‘ 0644 
Glycerine for nitro Metallic, brown......... sh. ton 19.00 
52@..5% ed adie) EEE - 134% | a Eee - 16.00 
.08144@..0844 | Feldspar—Ground...... sh.ton 8.00@9.00 | Ocher, Am. common. ad i == 00 
.0914@.09%4 | Fluorspar— OM 55 ossc005n'es50 000s _ -25@25.00 
063, Am. lump, Ist grade...  “ 12.90 Dutch, washed........ Ib. 0434 
09% a - 12.40 | FE rench, washed..... ~ 014@. (ig 
10% Gravel & crushed,lstg “ 11.9, Orange mineral, Am... “ ‘0Ri4@. 0814 
12 Be MURS. «606520005 io 11.00 | Foreign, asto make.. ‘* .09196@.11144 
60 Ground, ist grade.... “ 16.49} Paris green, pure, bulk. ‘“ “1214 
.30@.40) Foreign, lump 7 8.00@12.00 | Red lead, American..... 0644 
.0544@..06 PT ccks kkbsancu wn i 11.50@14.00 | PONE. sinccescas = 0814 
.0534 | Fuller’s Earth— Lump. 100 dbs. .75| Shellac, D.C.” ” ot 
08146 | Powdered............... 85 Native. .....cccsovcecee as 144% 
0944 Refined lump.......... - 1.25 Turpentine, spirits Seaeen al. -504@.51 
12 | Ganister Rock......... lg. ton. 6.50 | Ultramarine. best...... ib 25 
.07 | Graphite— Vermilion, Amer. lead., ‘* 10@.11 
16 Am. lump, f. 0. b. Provi- Quicksilver, bulk. . * 72 
.0454@.0434 Gennes, 0.1 .......5.5. sh, ton 8.00 | OO ae * .88 
.0734@. 08 Am. pulv., f. 0. b. Provi- English, imported.... ‘ .80 
SONG, TR. Ds escnes * 30.00 English, domestic....  “* 74 
32.00 German, lump.......... Ib. 01% White lead, Am., dry... . 0534 
.0146@ .03% ae - 8 In Ofl....<0. eee nen ” 0616 
.0544@.06 | Ceylon, pulv.common. ‘ .04 | SMES és 500 bce esusen = 064@. 0834 
30.00@35.00 a - .06@..08 Whiting, common...... 100 Ibs. i 
15.00} Italian, pulv........... fe 0114 Gilders....... $ebeecese - 
21.00 | Gypsum—Ground.......sh. ton 8.00@8.50 Zine white, ss Ib. .0434@. 0544 
03 SIOUUEMEET. « occnnssnese 7.00 American, red seal... “ ‘0714 @.07%4 
-0334 PSs oedsaSeeseoseeue my ton 4.00 Green seal...... > .0734@ .08 
English and French.. **  14,00@ 16.00 Foreign, red seal, ‘dry of 0614 @.0814 
25.00@27.50 | Infusorial Ear th—Ground. Green seal, dry..... i 0634@ .085¢ 
26.00@29.00 American, best......... 20.00 Foreign, in oil........ “* a. 11% 
-.0154@02| French............-..006 5s 37.50 | Potash—Caustic, ord.... ‘ Ae. 05 
-02R@ 0214 PR. Kn nesansancanens = 40.00 Elect. (90%)....... eer ” 06144 
.05 | Tlodine—Crude........: 100 Ibs. 2 4 Potassium— 
.06 | Iron—Muriate........... Ib. Bicarbonate cryst..... ee 0734 
.18 Nitrate, com’l.......... ~ vite Powdered or gran.... “ 13 
25 eee a 0346 | Bichromate a -0834 
27 Oxide, pure copperas col *‘‘ .05@. a Bromide............ ae & .4 
01 Purple-brown......... - Carbonate, calcired.... “ -0434 
9.00 Venetian red.......... vf 01@. vibe ee & 0314 
8.00 RED ccebevcsensscenss ? -01@.03 CRPOMIAOD 6 2006s 00ccece . = 30 
7.75 | Kaolin—(See Clay, China). Cyanide (98@99)....... if 28@..29 
14.50@17.50 | Kryolith—(See Cryolite.) RID 5 Ws csscwsencee ~ 2.3 
14.50 | Lead—Acetate, white.... Ib. 07 Permanganate, ene oo. 14 
17.50 Com’l, broken........ = 06144 | Prussiate, yellow. . . = -18144@.19 
PR uckesscecss sane * 0546 Es opin Shokinnn's eon 37 
5.00@5.16 Nitrate, ee JEEPERS = -061 PIED: 65555065 a0 s0ns6s = -06 
4.25@4.50 - a wi 8 Sulphide, com’l......... - 10 
5.00 | Lime—Com., "ab. 250 Ibs bbl. 6 | Quar tz—See Silica), 
J ea 70 | Rosin— 
2.25@2.30 | Magnesite— Com. strained (280 Ibs.). -bbl. 1.55 
1.30@ 1.35 Crude, lump (95%) Greece lg.ton 7.00@7.50 Best strained........... 3.00 
0BLg Calcined (Greece)....... sh. ton 16.50 PR snisex axdeewekes ig 1.75 
05 Bricks (Greece)........ M. 170.00 | Salt— 
0444 Bricks,Am.,f.o.b..Pitts- N.Y com, fine.......... sh. ton 2.00 
0234@.03L MTZ. ec cesescccoes M. 175.00 N. Y. agricultural...... 1.50 } 








Nitrate (N. Y.) 
Vanadium—Fused. 
Wolfram—Fused, elect... “ 

Powder, 95@98%........ 

Purest, powder..... eecce 
Yttrium 


veeeeeQTT. 
kg. 


Zirconium—Com'. . 
Nitrate (N. Y.)...... 








Price. 


4.28@5. 95 
1.02 

17.00 

5.95 

1.79 

26 
6.31@7.85 
30.94 
60.00 

3.09 

62.00 
33.32 
35.70 

5.95 

9.04 

2.25 

4.05 


PL POCO ane 


D2 Ss 
£35 


Sesexre 


5. — 90 


190.40 
re -) 
1.19 
238.00 
1.67 
6.43 
3.33 
62.00 
119,00 


9.00 


This table is revised up to May 
Readers of the ENGINEERING AND Mrnin@ JOURNAL are requested to report any corrections needed, or to suggest additions which they may eonsider advisable. See also 


